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WE too much neglect our authors. We 
republicans are so wrapped up in the im- 
portance of party politics and the necessity 
of worldly wealth, that we overlook many 
things which concern us nearly as indi- 
viduals, and give too little heed to many 
others which as a young nation we should 
hold in especial regard. We sometimes 
boast of our enlightenment; and perhaps, 
our age and the circumstances of our na- 
tional history considered, we have made 
as great progress as could have been rea- 
sonably expected, in art, science, litera- 
ture, and most of the varied developments 
of active and aspiring mind. But as yet 
we appear almost wholly to have disre- 
garded one lesson, which we shall some 
day find it important to learn. In reading 
the histories of the nations of antiquity, 
we have most certainly overlooked, or but 
glanced at, the pages which record the ex- 
tent of their literature, and the renown of 
their literary men. We have been enrap- 
tured with their soldiers and their states- 
men; and, dazzled with the brilliant ca- 
reers of these, and stunned with the loud 
din of their imposing movements, we have 
for the most part failed to see or to hear 
their authors: yet mainly to the genius of 
these last are those indebted, that their 
names are now on men’s tongues, and their 
deeds in men’s memories. 

Upon what, in the estimation ofa re- 
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| fined heart and a cultivated intellect, rests 


the chief glory of Athens and of Rome? 
On the recorded careers of ambitious cap- 
tains, who marched from the desolating of 
other lands to the down-treading of their 
own?—on the volumes which blazon the 
deeds of tyrant emperors, whose hands 
were ever red with the blood of their op- 
pressed countrymen?’—on the harangues 
of mere politicians, whose tongues wagged 
or stood still at the will of power, and 
whose patriotism was ever ready to be 
bartered for a bauble? No: On neither 
or all of these; but upon the remains of 
their painters, and poets, and sculptors, 
and philosophers, and historians. Here 
are the true sources of that real glory 
which encircles the names of Athens and 
Rome; and in sources like these, and no 
where else, can be found the broad bases 
upon which rests, and must continue to 
rest, the real glory of every land under 
the sun. ~ Yet what do the mass of Ameri- 
cans, even of those who can prate by the 
hour of the conquests of Alexander and 
Cesar, know of the painters, poets, sculp- 
tors and philosophers, of Greece and Rome? 
Just nothing at all. And this knowledge, 
is the lesson which they have yet to learn. 

We republicans have many wrong no- 
tions, as regards the means of individual 
prosperity and happiness, and with respect 
to the sources of national glory. That 
love of the marvelous, which is so striking 
a characteristic of early age, and that fond- 
ness for the records of daring adventure, 
which belongs to almost every period of 


‘life, have made us very extensively ac- 
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quainted with the careers of the fimbitious | less an encouraging ‘smile and. an appro- 
soldiers and scheming politicians of the | ving word. Yet the petty holder of that 
nations of antiquity; and hearing eternal | petty office will be forgotten ere his clay 
changes rung upon the greatness and |is cold; whereas the lonely student, the 
grandeur of those nations, we associate |uncheered and unnoticed Searcher after 
their fame with the careers of their Alex- | Beauty and Truth, is he who is to live 
anders and Cesars, and so come to regard | /hereafter, and be the pride and the glory 
one as a consequence of the other, when in | of our land. This, it is true, will be a re- 
reality what constitutes their real great: | ward for all his present toil, ‘and a recom- 
ness, was very remotely if at all depend- | pense for all his present negleet; and so 
ent upon those with whose deeds we are | far as he himself is concerned, his situation 
perpetually associating it-—This conse-|is incomparably better than that of him 
quence of our ignorance of their men of | who is one day borne on men’s shoulders, 
art, and literature, and philosophy, is the | ‘lauded and caressed, to be the next trod- 
parent of a host of erroneous impressions, | ‘den under their feet, his grave unmarked 
and the cause of much and continual wrong |and unknown, his very name forgotten, 
thinking and wrong acting. We are by | Yet better far will it be with us, w ho mete 
reason of it forever attaching undue im- | out these different measures of our favor, 
portance to men whom the first consider- | when we shall have come to a more cor- 
able wave of time will whelm in oblivion, | rect appreciation of what is worthy of our 
and to things which affect but secondarily ; regard, and can better discriminate be- 
our character as a people. We are by |tween that and things for the most part 
reason of it prone to bestow our highest | useless, and at the best of but temporary 
suffrages upon those who have success- | interest and secondary importance. 
fully led our armies to battle, in the blind| It is wise in a free people, to be jealous 
belief that they are necessary to our na- | of their public servants and vigilant over 
tional welfare, and in the hope and trust | the liberties of their country; but unwise 
that they will work out our national great- | to chill the hearts and dampen the ardor 
ness and glory. We are by reason of it of their scholars and men of genius, by 
led to range ourselves in madly adverse | indifference and neglect, and to sacrifice 
factions, to expend our energies in furious | | to an unnecessary dev otion to the interests 
partisan warfare, and to be stow our prin- |of mere party, a cause so important as is 
cipal attention upon the sayings and doings | that of Intellectual Development, to the 
of mere political adventurers, wrangling | safety of their political institutions, the 
and loud-mouthed demagogues, and ambi-_ present and continued prosperity of their 
tious but heartless aspirants to places of communities, and the future glory and re- 
profit and consideration. In expenditures nown of their land. ‘To an alarming de- 
like these, are exhausted those portions of | gree, however, we republicans are as yet 
our time and our means, which can be | unwise after this fashion; and it behooves 
spared from our farms, our workshops, our every one who has a particle of influence 
counting-rooms, and our families. We/over the public mind, to exert it in coun- 
have hence no eye for the glories of art, | teracting, as far as in him lies, this ten- 
no taste for the productions of genius, no | dency in the American People to run mad 
ear for the teachings of philosophy, no in- | in partisanship, to the waste of time, the 
tellect for the investigations of science, | detriment of morals, and the palpable neg- 
and, to crown the whole, no attention for | lect of interests infinitely higher and more 
or sympathy with those engaged in the |important than any of those dependent up- 
pursuits of knowledge. We go into our |on acorporation, a district, or a State elec- 
district canvassings and borough elections | tion. 
as if the prosperity of ourselves, and the| The periodicalists of the United States 
very liberties of our children, depended | have in their hands, confessedly, a power 
upon the election of a certain petty indi- over the mass of intelligent mind, inferior 
vidual, to a certain petty office; and leave | to that of no other class of the community. 
those engaged i in the works of art, the in- | With them therefore, in a great measure, 
vestigations of science, and the expound- | rests the good work indicated, and the res 
ings of truth, to the silence and solitude of ponsibility of its non-performance. Let 
their humble homes, not even deigning to | their voices be heard more frequently pro- 
give them a fearing while living, much | claiming the importance, to individuals and 
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. | . : . 
to the nation, of a greater devotion among ,convinces him he is to be detected and 


the people to belleslettres and philosophy ; ; exposed if he suffer his wing to draggle in 


let them, oftener than they now do, urge 
the claims of their scholars and literary 
men to respect and consideration; let them 





the mud-pools of prosiness, but lauded and 


oe if he mount into the clear empy- 


rean of thought—that' which makes it ap- 


take more pains, than have yet character- | parent he is writing for a people who can 
ized their courses, to brighten the gloom | appreciate the works of intellect, andjsym- 
of the lonely student’s chamber, cheer the | pathise with him in his hopes, and fears, 
desponding hours of the worn searcher |and struggles, and aspirations,—and we 
after natural and moral truth, and send on | have very little indeed to show. A new 
his way rejoicing him who essays the dif- | work comes out; and if itis the production 
ficult walks of imaginative literature: let |of a friend, and merits or will bear prai- 
them do these things in connection with |sing, we praise it without stint; but if it 
their appeals in behalf of Popular Educa- e mapanentey a worthless thing, we pass it 
tion, which are now beginning to attract | without a word, or simply record its birth, 
the public ear, and, though many years | which record is generally likewise its obi- 
may pass first, they will eventually be ae? notice. Another new work comes 
heard, and be felt, and be successful in |out; and if it is the production of one 
their work. We have periodicals devoted | against whom we harbor enmity as a man, 
to religion, to art, to belleslettres, and to ;and merits or will bear the lash, down into 
the different sciences; and if these would | ink as bitter as gall we dip our pens, deter- 
represent those whom they generally pro- | mined that every mark shall be felt, and 
fess to, and are always supposed to, fairly |every word be remembered; but if it really 
and fully, and with but a tithe of the in- | have merit, we kick it under the table with- 
dustry and zeal with which the political |out compunction, or unhesitatingly damn 


paper battles for the statesman whose in- 
tellect it admires and whose course it ap- 
proves and sustains, our men of letters 
would in time more nearly divide the at- 


|it with faint praise. Still another new 
| work comes out; and if it belong to neither 
“my friend” nor “mine enemy,” the chan- 
'ces are ninety-nine in a hundred, that it 





tention of the people with our politicians, | never receives the blessing of our critical 
and receive, in a juster mecd of respect and | and pains-taking eyes. We may perhaps 
consideration, a truer recompense for that | read it by proxy; and this proxy may 
toil which carly brings pallor to the cheek, | perhaps be a friend or an enemy of its 
sprinkles the head prematurely with the | author; and then it may perhaps get read, 
frosts of age, and almost invariably bows | and “reviewed;” and certes, in this ease, 
the frame ere the strength of. manhood | the third candidate for public favor will 
is fairly reached. |receive exactly that justice at the hands 
We,—not we the people now, but we | of the periodicalist, which has been stated 
the periodicalists,—too much neglect our | to be generally meted out to candidates of 
authors. We have no esprit du corps—we | the first and second class. 
have no pride of national authorship—we | There are exceptions to this, as to all 
have erected no standards among our- | other general rules; but such as it is here 
selves—we have no tests of intellectual | Sketche , is the character of the mass of 
superiority—we have no justice, whose |our criticism. We read a book, and like it 
scales are in the practice of weighing | or dislike it, sometimes on its actual mer- 
merit even throughout our own republic— ‘its, sometimes as it harmonizes with our 
we have no habits of analytical examina- | present humor, sometimes as we like or 
tion. Criticism, such as it is among us, |dislike its author, and say so; and this 
is very much a matter of favoritism; and jis very honest. But this does not fulfill 
even to be abused, which most authors |the offices of criticism, which we have 
prefer to being neglected, is quite as much | voluntarily assumed; and as, in this coun- 
a matter of chance. In notices of new/|try at least, the sale of a work depends 
works,—by which is meant a few para-|very much upon the facilities of the pub- 
graphs or a few pages of general re-|lisher, the author who has produced one 





mark,—we are prolific enough; but ask 
us for our close, sober, analytical criti- 
cism—that which shows an author he is 
read, and felt, and understood—that which 


book must commence his second just as 
much in the dark as he did his first. He 
has not learnt, from judicious criticism, 
what others consider the character of his 
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mind or the strength of his genius; he 
has not had his attention directed to any 
standards,.and been shown how near he 
has approached any one of them in any 
one respect, or how far he has fallen be- 
hind them all in all things; he has been 
furnished no cue, by which he may go to 
work in future, with an improvement upon 
the merits of his first labor, and an avoi- 
dance of its defects. All this is chilling, 
discouraging, depressing. Far better than 
it, is the system of reviewing in Great 
Britain,—for there there is something like 
system in criticising,—with all its rankling 
jealousies, and its party influences. There 
an author is seldom sentenced without an 
address from his judge; and there the lit- 
erary aspirant is generally taken by the 
hand, and with a lecture sent again upon 
his way—often a severe lecture, it is true, 
but still with a leeture. A severe lecture 
was, in a measure, the making of Byron, 
though it was the undoing of Keats; 
whereas neglect was the worm which 
preyed upon the proud spirits of Chatter- 
ton, and Dermody, and White, and many 
others before them and since them, till 
they sank beneath its ravages. 

It is manifest, that before there can be 
anything like an American Literature, we 
the people must feel and exhibit a greater 
interest in its up-building, and we the peri- 
odicalists do fuller justice to our literary 
men. Holding these sentiments, and being 
impressed with the importance of a na- 
tional literature, and also the dignity of 
authorship as a profession, the writer 
hereof will occasionally, as circumstances 
may favor, devote himself to a closer ex- 
amination, than that which characterizes 
at least our monthly periodicals, of the 
intellectual peculiarities and literary pro- 
ductions of some of our authors. ‘Those 
whose genius has led them into the walks 
of imaginative literature, will form the 
objects of his scrutiny: to works of a char- 
acter different from that of the miscella- 
neous magazine, and upon pens which 
have had other schooling than his, de- 
volves the task of performing a like duty 
towards those engaged in other depart- 
ments of intellectual labor. 

Among the American writers who have 
recently occupied a conspicuous place in 
the public eye, is the gentleman whose 
name stands at the head of this article. 
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within the whole period which has since 
elapsed, been a most industrious and ambi- 
tious aspirant after literary honors. That 
he has in a measure succeeded in his ob- 
ject, is beyond doubt; but that he now 
ranks where he expected he would by this 
time, or where he deserves to, is at least 
questionable. For our part, we think he 
does not; we think that he has been in a 
measure disappointed, and that his disap- 
pointment was not owing to the quality of 
his literary productions. Some personal 
foibles have injured Mr. Willis’s character 
in the estimation of the reading portion of 
the community; and the very profusion 
with which he has given out his writings, 
has caused them to be under-rated. His 
lot, as a literary man, has been a variable 
one. It has very seldom been the fortune 
of a young writer to receive so much 
praise, as has been at times lavished upon 
him; and never before, that we recollect, 
has so much harsh criticism been meted 
out to one of his years. It is not the me- 
diocre, in literature or anything else, that 
wins warm friends and creates violent ene- 
mies. The power to do either of these, 
implies unusual merits, or unusual defects, 
or the two united. As Mr. Willis has done 
both, it must be conceded, that a medium 
station, in point of literary excellence, 
cannot properly be his: he must be either 
elevated to a place among the highest of 
‘his contemporaries, or consigned to one 
among those who rank beneath mediocrity. 
Mr. Willis is in the habit of making his 
bow, with a new production in his hand, 
about as often as any of his countrymen; 
and during the last two or three years, he 
has been as much before the public as any 
other American writer. It would there- 
fore seem proper to inquire with some par- 
ticularity into his more prominent faults, 
and to weigh his merits in the same scales 
with those of some of his most eminent 
contemporaries. 

By universal consent, Washington Irving 
and James Fennimore Cooper stand at the 
head of our writers of fiction. These 
gentlemen have been longer in the eye of 
the world than any other of our literary 
men who are now prominently before the 
public, and have written more and dis- 
played a far greater versatility of talent. 
Neither of them has outlived his fame, 
nor given any indications that he will do 


Mr. Willis began his literary career some |so; and both continue to make their ap- 


twelve or fifteen years ago; and he has | 


pearance, at brief intervals, and write with 
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the same freshness and vigor that charac- 
terized the productions which obtained for 
them their marked supremacy among 
American writers. They have a renown 
abroad almost equal to their fame at home. 
Their works have been translated into 
other languages, and extensively repub- 
lished in several of the countries of Eu- 
rope, and constitute most that is known 
beyond seas of our imaginative wri- 
tings. In American Literature, they are 
therefore standards; and we know of no 
way by which we can better arrive at a 
correct estimate of the merits of our 
younger writers, than by subjecting their 
productions to the test of a comparison 
with those of these authors. For this 
purpose, it will hardly be necessary to 
draw upon the works of the standards here 
set up, for examples of their literary ex- 
cellences, as it is supposed their prominent 
characteristics, as writers, are sufficiently 
familiar to all who will be likely to take 
any particular interest in a matter of this 
kind. A few general remarks upon each, 
is all that would seem to be required. 

One of the characteristics of Mr. Cooper 
is, that he unites, with a narrative style of 
great simplicity and ease, descriptive pow- 
ers of extraordinary force and quickening 
energy. He bears the reader along, from 
one point to another, with a very rush— 

roducing continually incidents of exciting 
interest—now enchaining the attention and 
winding it up toa painful pitch, and now 
letting it down with great tact, and a gen- 
tleness which fully bespeaks his conscious- 
ness of the power he possesses over the 
mind and feelings of his reader. All is 
animation, stir, bustle, and entirely life- 
like; and whatever incident or adventure 
he may have in hand at the time,—be it 
the passage of Hell-Gate, the trial of 
Harvey Birch, the preparations for the exe- 
cution of Uncas, or a boat-race on a Vene- 
tian canal,—everything is for the moment 
as palpable and real, as if it were actually 
passing before the eye, instead of being 
merely the power of genius impressing its 
creations upon the mind. Who, in the 
Regatta, thinks of the genius that is buil- 
ding up the thrilling spectacle? or is con- 
scious of the manual operation of reading? 
or even sees the page upon which his eyes 
are so intently fixed?—Who beholds aught 
but the bare-headed old man, Antonio? 
Who feels aught, but sympathy for him, 
and indignation at those of his caste, who, | 


lining the canal, pierce the ear of the 
hoary waterman with their heartless jibes? 
Who hopes for aught, but that those old 
sinews may bear up, in the desperate 
struggle, and win the prize from the 
younger and more confident competitors? 
No one. And it is in depicting such scenes 
that, we think, lies Mr. Cooper’s greatest 
power. In delineating character, notwith- 
standing that portrait almost without a 
fault, Hawk-Eye, and the peculiar excel- 
lences of some of his Salt-Water Men, we 
regard him as behind not only Mr. Irving, 
but also several of our writers who have 
not a tithe of his fame. But place him 
upon the glorious sea, or among the mag- 
nificent scenery of his native land, and 
give him a ship to manage, or a trial of 
physical strength and activity to describe, 
or some “moving incident” to narrate, 
and you may in vain seek the wide world 
over for his peer. The author of “Tom 
Cringle” came nearest him, of any marine 
writer, in that great and exciting work, 
and even he lagged the sweep of many an 
oar behind.—It must be granted, that on 
the ocean, the author of the “Pilot” and 
the “Red Rover” reigns supreme. What 
mystery is there in the spirits he summons 
from the vasty deep! what thrilling pow- 
er in some of his simplest expressions! 


what majesty and awe in his descriptions 


of cloud, darkness, and storm! 

If we should ask, In what does Mr. Ir- 
ving excel, as a writer? the reply would 
be instantaneous, from almost every intel- 
ligent reader, In every thing! We will 
therefore inquire, In what does he partic- 
ularly excel? Besides being superior to 
any writer of fiction of our time, in the 
mere style of his composition, he surpasses 
all, with the single exception perhaps of 
Charles Dickens, of “Pickwick” notoriety, 
in genuine humor, in delicacy of sentiment, 
in picturesque grouping, and in the delin- 
eation of character. In general descrip- 
tion he is not so great as Mr. Cooper; his 
narrative has not the rush and energy of 
that gentleman’s; nor has he the power of 
winning his reader’s attention so entirely 
from all surrounding realities, and fixing 
it upon the imaginary things which his 
genius bodies forth. He excels in pathos 
as much as he doesin humor. His powers 
in the pathetic are indeed extraordinary. 
He has studied the sources of human feel- 
ing deeply and well, and can as readily 
move to tears as excite to laughter. His 
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humor is srigtnal: oid of that rare species 
which now-and-then keeps one in an in- 
ward titter for half an hour, and then 
throws him into a downright horse-laugh, 
that carries consternation into the regions 
of the ribs, brings blood into the cheeks, 
and fills the eyes with tears. In what may 
be called fine ‘writing, —by which we mean 
an easy, graceful flow of words, well-built 
and smoothly rounded periods, warmth of | 
coloring and freshness of imagery, some- 
thing almost w aa, 
ington Irving, he have any, has not 
more than one seul among living writers; 
and that equal we are sometimes half in- 
clined to think his superior. But to say 
nothing more of his higher literary merits, 
which all Americans acknowledge with 
pride, Mr. Irving is unquestionably one of | 
the three or four best writers of the En- 
glish language, which the age can boast;]| 
and with ‘regard to Mr. Cooper, the demise 
of Walter Scott has just as unquestionably 
Jeft him the first of living historical nov- 
elists. It would therefore scem to be a 
fair test of the merits of literary aspirants, 
in our country, to subject their produc- 
tions, as has been already remarked, toa 
comparison with those of these gentlemen. 
This is what we now propose to do, in our | 
notice of Mr. Willis’s Prose Writings. 

We have before us the “ Pencillings by 
the Way,” and the “Inklings of Adven-| 
ture,” Mr. Willis’s two principal produc- tl 
tions. The first title, as is well al 








was that bestowed by the author upon his 
notes of travel in Europe; the other is 
the general title of a series of tales and 
sketches, most of which were civen to the 
public originally in the pages of some of 
the American and British periodicals.— 
These latter productions, which are con- 
tained in two volumes, are of various 
lengths, and as various degrees of merit. 
Sach, how ever, is marked ‘by Mr. Willis’s 
peculiar excellences and de fects. As they 
constitute his latest publication, and par- 
take of the general features characteristic 
of all his writings, and are withal suffi- 
cient for our pur pose, we shall confine our- 
selves to them, in making the selections 
with which we intend to illustrate our ob- 
servations upon the genius of their author. 
After what has been said of the power 
of Mr. Cooper on the ocean, it will hardly 
be expected that we are about to exhibit | 
Mr. Willis upon that element. Such, nev-| 
ertheless, isthe fact. Here area few par- 
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agraphs from one of the “Inklings,” enti- 
tled A Log in the Archipelago. We have 
no intention, now, of comparing Mr. Wil- 
lis at sea, with the sailor-author there: 
our object is simply to subject him, at once, 
to a severe test. Substitute, for the brig 
Metamora, a man-of-war,—and for Mr. 
Nathaniel P. Willis, the constantly recur- 
ring “I” of this picture, a fictitious person- 
age, the hero of a romance, in whom you 
already feel a deep interest, and give him 
some duty to perform upon the vessel,— 
and you cannot fail to discover in this Log, 
much of that descriptive power which has 
rendered Mr. Cooper so famous on the 


| ocean, 


‘‘Ags the sun set over Ephesus, we neared the 
mouth of the Gulf of Smyrna, and the captain 
stood looking over the leeward-bow rather ear- 


| nestly. ‘We shall have a snorter out of the nor’- 


east,’ he said, taking hold of the tiller, and send- 
ing the helmsman forward,—‘ I never was up this 
sea but once afore, and it’s a dirty passage through 
these islands in any weather, let alone a Levan- 
ter? * * * The sea toward Mitylene looked 
as wild as an eagle’s wing ruffling against the 
wind, and there was that smoke in the sky as if 
the blast was igniting with its speed—the look of 


a gale in those seas when un accompanied with 
ran.? * * # 


“T well knew that the passage of the Archipel- 
ago wasa difficult one in a storm even to an expe- 
rienced pilot,and with the advantage of daylight ; 
and I could not but remember with some anxiety 
that we were entering upon it at nightfall, and 
with a wind strengthening every moment, while 
the captain confesse ‘dly had made the passage but 
once before, and then in acalm sea of August. 
The skipper, however, walked his deck confident- 
ly, though he began to manage his canvas with a 
more wary care, “and, before dark we were scud- 
ding under a single sail, and p tching onward with 
the heave of the sea ata rate, that if we were to 
see Malta at all, promised a speedy arrival. As 
the night closed. in we passed a large frigate ly- 
ing-to, which we afterwards found out was the 
Superbe, a French eighty-gun ship, (wrecked a 
few hours after on the island of An ros.) The 
two American frigates had run up by Mitylene 
and were still behind us, and the fear of being run 
down in the night, in our small craft, induced the 
captain to scud on, though he would else have lain 
to with the Frenchman, and perhaps have shared 
his fate, 


**] staid on deck an hour or two after dark, and 
before going below satisfied myself that we should 
owe it to the merest chance if we escaped striking 
in the night. The storm had become so furious 
that we ran with bare poles before it, and though 
it set us pretty fairly on our way, the course lay 
through a narrow and most intricate channel, 
among small and rocky islands, and we had 
nothing forit but to trust to a providential drift. 


“The captain prepared himself for a night on 
deck, lashed everything that was loose, and filled 


the two jugs suspended in the cabin, which, aa 
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the sea had been too violent for any hope from the 
cook, were to sustain us through the storm. We 
took a biscuit and a glass of Hollands and water, 
holding on hard by the berths lest we should be 
pitched through the skylight, and as the captain 
tied up the dim lantern, I got a look at his face, 
which would have told me, if I had not known it 
before, that though resolute and unmoved, he 
knew himself to be entering on the most immi- 
nent hazard of his life. 

‘‘The waves now broke over the brig at every 
heave, and occasionally the descent of the solid 
mass of water on the quarter-deck, seemed to 
drive her under like a cork. My own situation 
was the worst on board, for I wasinactive. It re- 
quired a seaman to keep the deck, and as there 
was no standing, in the cabin without great effort, 
I disembarrassed myself of all that would impede 
a swimmer, and got into my berth to await a 
wreck which I considered almost inevitable. 
Braced with both hands and feet, I lay and watch- 
ed the imbroglio in the bottom of the cabin, my 
own dressing-case among other things emptied of 
its contents and swimming with some of my own 
clothes and the captain’s, and the water rushing 
down the companton-way with every wave that 
broke over us. The last voice I heard on deck 
was from the deep throat of the captain calling 
his men aft to assist in lashing the helm, and then, 
in the pauses of the gale, came the awful crash 
upon deck, more like the descent of a falling 
house than a body of water, and a swash through 
the scuppers immediately after, seconded by the 
smaller sea below, in which my cout and waist- 
coat were undergoing a rehearsal of the tradegy 
outside. 

“ At midnight the gale increassd, and the seas 
that descended on the brig shook her to the very 
keel. We could feel her struck under by the 
shock, and reel and quiver as she recovered and 
rose again; and, as if to distract my attention, the 
little epitome of the tempest going on in the bot- 
tom of the cabin grew more and more serious.— 
The unoccupied berths we packed with boxes of 
figsand bags of nuts, which ‘brought away’ one 
aher another, and rolled from side to side with a 
violence which threatened to drive them through 
the side of the vessel; my portmanteau broke its 
lashings and shot heavily backward and forward 
with the roll of the sea; and if I was not to be 
drowned like a dog in a locked cabin, I feared, at 
least, I should have my legs broken by the leap of 
a fig-box into my berth. My situation was wholly 
uncomfortable, yet half ludicrous. 

**An hour after midnight the captain came down, 
pale and exhausted, and with no small difficulty 
managed to get a tumbler of grog. 

**©How does she head? I asked. 

*¢ Side to wind, drifting five knots an hour.” 

*¢¢ Where are you?’ 

***God only knows. Iexpect her to 
ry minute.’ 

“ He quietly picked up the wick of the lamp as 
it tossed to and fro, and watching the roll of the 
vessel, gained the companion-way, and mounted 
to the deck. The door was locked, and I was 
once more a prisoner and alone. 

** An hour elapsed—the sea, it appeared to me, 
strengthening in its heaves beneath us, and the 
wind howling and hissing in the rigging like a 
hundred devils. An awful surge then burst down 
upon the deck, racking the brig in ever 


the hurried tread of feet overhead told me that 
they were cutting the lashings of the helm; the 
seas succeeded each other quicker and quicker, 
and, conjecturing from the shortness of the pitch, 
that we were nearing a reef, I was half out of my 
berth when the cabin door was wrenched open, 
and a deluging sea washed down the companion 
way. 

**¢On deck for your life!’ screamed the hoarse 
voice of the captain. 

‘‘] sprang up through streaming water, barefoot 

and bareheaded, but the pitch of the brig was so 
violent that I dared not leave the ropes of the com- 
panion ladder, and, almost blinded with the spray 
and wind, I stood waiting for the stroke. 
‘“¢Hard down! cried the captain in a voice I 
shall never forget, and as the rudder creaked with 
the strain, the brig fell slightly off, and rising with 
a tremendous surge, I saw the sky dimly relieved 
against the edge of a ragged precipice, and in the 
next moment, as if with the repulse of a catapult, 
we were flung back into the trough of the sea by 
the retreating wave, and surged heavily beyond 
the rock. The noise of the breakers, and the 
rapid commands of the captain, now drowned the 
hiss of the wind, and ina few minutes we were 
plunging once more through the uncertain dark- 
ness, the long and regular heavings of the sea 
alone assuring us that we were driving from the 
shore. 

“The wind was cold, and I was wet to the skin. 
Every third sea broke over the brig and added to 
the deluge in the cabin, and from the straining of 
the masts I feared they would come down with 
every succeeding shock. I crept once more be- 
low, and regained my berth, where wet and ach- 
ing in every joint, I awaited fate or the daylight. 

‘¢Morning broke, but no abatement of the storm. 
The captain came below and informed me (what 
I had ihendy presumed) that we had run upon the 
southernmost point of Negropont, and had been 
saved bya miracle from shipwreck. The back 
wave had taken us off, and with the next sea we 
had shot beyond it. We were now running in the 
same narrow channel for Cape Colonna, and were 
surrounded with dangers. The skipper looked 
beaten out; his eyes were protruding and strained, 
and his face seemed to me to have emaciated in 
the night. He swallowed his grog, and flung him- 
self for half an hour into his berth, and then went 
on deck again to relieve his mate, where tired of 
my wretched berth, I soon followed him. 

“The deck was ascene of desolation. The bul- 
warks were carried clean away, the jolly-boat 
swept off, and the long-boat the only moveable 
thing remaining. The men were holding on to 
the shrouds, haggard and sleepy, clinging mechan- 
ically to their support as the sea broke down upon 
them, and, silent at the helm, stood the captain 
and his second mate keeping the brig stern-on to 
the sea, and straining their eyes for land through 
the thick spray before them. 

**'The day crept on, and another night, and we 
passed it like the last. The storm never slacked, 
and all through the long hours the same succes- 
sion went on, the brig plunging and rising, strug- 
gling beneath the overwhelming and overtaking 
waves, and recovering herself again, till it seemed 
to me as if I had never known any other motion. 
The captain came below for his biscuit and grog 
and went up again without speaking a word, the 
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last the bracing and holding on to prevent being 
flung from my berth became mechanical, and I 
did it while I slept. Cold, wet, hungry and ex- 
hausted, what a blessing from heaven were five 
minutes of forgetfulness! 


‘¢ How the third night wore on I scarce remem- 
ber. The storm continued with unabated fury, 
and when the dawn of the third morning broke 
upon us the captain conjectured that we had drift- 
ed four hundred miles before the wind. The crew 
were exhausted with watching, the brig labored 
more and more heavily, and the storm seemed 
eternal. 


“At noon of the third day the clouds broke up 
a little, and the wind, though still violent, slacked 
somewhat in its fury. The sun struggled down 
upon the lashed and raging sea, and, taking our 
bearings, we found ourselves about two hundred 
miles from Malta. With great exertions, the cook 
contrived to get up a fire in the binnacle and boil 
a little rice, and never gourmeé sucked the brain 
of a wookcock with the relish which welcomed 
that dark mess of pottage. 


“Tt was still impossible to carry more than a 
hand’s breadth of sail, but we were now in open 
waters and flew merrily before the driving sea.— 
The pitching and racking motion, and the occa- 
sional shipping of a heavy wave, still forbade all 
thoughts or hopes of comfort, but the dread of 
shipw..ock troubled us no more, and I passed the 
day in contriving how to stand long enough on my 
legs to get my wet traps from my floating port- 
manteau, and go into quarantine like a christian. 

“The following day, at noon, Malta became 
visible from the top of an occasional mountain 
wave; and still driving under a reefed topsail be- 
fore the hurricane, we rapidly neared it, and I be- 
gan to hope for the repose of terra firma. The 
watch towers of the castellated rock soon became 
distinct through the atmosphere of spray, and at a 
distance of a mile, we took in sail and waited for 
a pilot. 


That, it strikes us, is as stirring and 
vivid a description of a storm at sea, as 
may be found any where out of the “Pilot” 
and the “Rover,” and perhaps “Tom 
Cringle.” Who does not lose sight of eve- 
rything, even the important “J” of the 
picture, and behold only the skipper on 
the deck, with pale cheek, but firm and 
fearless brow, and his brig, now careering 
through the mad waters with terrible ve- 
locity, and now dismasted and tossed about 
like a cork on the troubled bosom of the 
ocean! And yet the vessel is not freighted 
with hero and heroine, those powerful 
auxiliaries in awakening interest—nor has 
it one soul on board for whom a feeling of 
even friendship has been previously crea- 
ted. The power to write thus, clearly im- 


plies a capability for greater things. 
After this, a passage or two from the 
Incidents on the Hudson, will be in place. 
In the first, how like a painter sketches Mr. 
Willis. He is ona North-River steam-boat. 





**Near me sat a Kentuckian on three chairs. 
He had been to the metropolis, evidently for the 
first time, and had ‘looked round sharp.’ Ina 
fist of no very delicate proportions, was crushed a 
pair of French kid gloves, which, if they fulfilled 
to him a glove’s destiny, would flatter ‘the rich 
man’ that ‘the camel’ might yet give him the re- 
quired precedent. His hair had still the traces of 
having been astonished with curling tongs, and 
across his Atlantean breast was looped, in a com- 
plicated zig-gag, a chain that must have cost him 
a wilderness of raccoon-skins. His coat was evi- 
dently the production of a Mississippi tailor, 
though of the finest English material; his shirt- 
bosom was ruffled like a swan with her feathers 
full spread, and a black silk cravat, tied in a kind 
of a curse-me-if-I-care-sort-of-a-knot, flung out 
its ends like the arms of an Italian improvisatore. 
With all this he wasa man to look upon with res- 
pect. His under jaw was set up to its fellow with 
an habitual determination that would throw a 
hickory-tree into a shiver, but frank good nature, 
and the most absolute freedom from suspicion, lay 
at large on his Ajacean features, mixed with an 
earnestnesss that commended itself at once to 
your liking. 

‘In a retired corner, near the wheel, stood a 
group of Indians, as motionless by the hour to- 
gether as figures carved in rosso antico. They 
had been on their melancholy annual visit to the 
now-cultivated shores of Connecticnt, the burial- 
place, but unforgotten and once wild home of 
their fathers. With the money given them by the 
romantic persons whose sympathies are yearly 
moved by these stern and poetical pilgrims, the 
had taken a passage in the ‘fire-canoe,’ whic 
would set them two hundred miles on their weary 
journey back to the prairies. Their Apollo-like 
forms loosely dressed in blankets, their gaudy 
wampum-belts and feathers, the muscular arm 
and close clutch upen the rifle, the total absence 
of surprise at the unaccustomed wonders about 
them, and the lowering and settled scorn and dis- 
like expressed in their copper faces, would have 
powerfully impressed a European. The only 
person on whom they deigned to cast a glance 
was the Kentuckian, and at him they occasionally 
stole a look, as if, through all his metropolitan 
finery, they recognized metal with whose ring 
they were familiar. 

‘‘ There were three foreigners on board, two of 
them companions, and one spree alone. 
With their coats too small for them, their thick 
soled boots and sturdy figures, collarless cravats, 
and assumed unconsciousness of the presence of 
another living soul, they were recognizable at 
once as Englishmen. To most of the people on 
board they probably appeared equally well- 
dressed, and of equal pretensions to the character 
of gentlemen; but any one who had made obser- 
vations between Temple Bar and the steps of 
Crockford’s, would easily resolve them into two 
Birmingham bagmen ‘sinking the shop,’ and a 
quiet gentleman ona tour of information. 


“The only other persons I particularly noted 
were a Southerner, probably the son of a planter 
from Alabama, and a beautiful girl, dressed in 
singularly bad taste, who seemed his sister. | 
knew the ‘specimen’ well. The indolent attitude, 
the thin but powerfully jointed frame, the prompt 
politeness, the air of superiority acquired from 
constant command over slaves, the mouth habitu- 
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ally flexible and looking eloquent even in silence, 
and the eye in which slept a volcano of violent 
passions, were the marks that showed him of a 
race that I had studied much, and preferred to all 
the many and distinct classes of my countrymen. 
His sister was of the slightest and most fragile 
figure, graceful as a fawn, but with no trace of 
the dancing master’s precepts in her motions, 
vivid in her attention to every thing about her, 
and amused with all she saw; a copy of Lalla 
Rookh sticking from the pocket of her French 
apron, a number of gold chains hung outside her 
traveling habit, and looped to her belt, and a glori- 
ous profusion of dark curls broken loose from her 
combs and floating unheeded over her shoulders.” 


4 


Succeeding this, is a scene of painful in- 
terest, described with a propriety of lan- 
guage, and general power, unsurpassed by 
anything which now occurs to our mem- 
ory, in the writings of any of Mr. Willis’s 
countrymen, with which it could in justice 
be compared. 


“An hour or two more brought us to the foot of 
the Catskills, and here the boat lay alongside the 
pier to discharge those of her passengers who 
were bound to the house on the mountain. A 
hundred or more moved to the gangway at the 
summons to get ready, and among them the South- 
erners and the Kentuckian. I had begun to feel 
an interest in our fair fellow-passenger, and I sud- 
denly determined to join their party—a resolution 
which the Englishman seemed to come to at the 
same moment, and probably from the same reas 
son. 

“We slept at the pretty village on the bank of the 
river, and the next day made the twelve hours’ as- 
cent through glen and forest, our way skirted with 
the most gorgeous and odorent flowers, and turned 
aside and towered over by trees whose hoary and 
moss-covered trunks would have stretched the 
conceptions of the *Savage Rosa.’ Every thing 
that was not lovely was gigantesque and awful. 
The rocks were split with a visible impress of the 
Almighty power that had torn them apart, and the 
daring and dizzy crags spurred into the sky as if 
the arms of a buried and frenzied Titan were 
thrusting them from the mountain’s bosom. It 
gave one a kind of maddening desire to shout and 
leap—the energy with which it filled the mind so 
out-measured the power of the frame. 

‘‘Near the end of our journey, we stopped to- 
gether on a jutting reck, to look back on the ob- 
stacles we had overcome. ‘The view extended 
over forty or fifty miles of vale and mountain, 
and, with a half-shut eye, it looked, in its green 


and lavish foliage, like a near and unequal bed of 


verdure, while the distant Hudson crept through 
it like a half+hid satin riband, lost as if in clumps 
of moss among the broken banks of the High- 
lands. I was trying to fix the eye of my compan- 
ion on West Point, when a steamer, with its black 
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funnel and retreating line of smoke, issued as if | 


from the bosom of the 
the river. 
hand that pointed to it so rapturously. 

**Oh!? said the half-breathless girl, ‘is it not 
like some fairy bark on an astern stream, with a 
spice lamp alight in its prow ?? 
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*¢ ¢ More like an old shoe afloat, with a cigar 
stuck in it,’ interrupted Kentucky. 

‘As the sun began to kindle into a blaze of firé; 
the tumultuous masses, so peculiar to an Ameri- 
can sky, turning every tree and rock to a lambent 
and rosy gold, we stood on the broad platform on 
which the house is built, braced even beyond 
weariness by the invigorating and rarified air of 
the mountain. A hot supper and an early pillow, 
with the feather beds and blankets of winter, were 
unromantic circumstances, but I am not aware 
that any one of the party made any audible objec 
tion to them; I sat next the Kentuckian at table, 
and can answer for two. 

“A mile or two back from the mountain-house, 
on nearly the same level, the gigantic forest sud+ 
denly sinks two or three hundred feet into the 
earth, forming a tremendous chasm, over which a 
bold stag might almost leap, and above whieh the 
rocks hang on either side with the most threaten- 
ing and frowning grandeur. A mountain-stream 
creeps through the forest to the precipice, and 
leaps as suddenly over, as if, Arethusa-like, it fled 
into the earth from the pursuing steps of a Satyr. 
Thirty paces from its brink, you would never sus- 
pect, but for the hollow reverberation of the pluns 
ging stream, that any thing but a dim and mazy 
wood was within a day’s journey. It is visited as 
a great curiosity in scenery, under the name of 
Cauterskill Falls. 

‘‘ We were all on the spot by ten the next morns 
ing, after a fatiguing tramp through the forest; 
for the Kentuckian had rejected the offer of a 
guide, undertaking to bring us to it in a straight 
line by only the signs of the water-course. The 
caprices of the little stream had misled him, hows 
ever, and we afrived half-dead with the fatigue of 
our cross-marches. 

“J sat down on the bald edge of the precipice, 
and suffered my more impatient companions to at« 
tempt the difficult and dizzy deseent before me. 
‘The Kentuckian leapt from rock to rock, followed 
daringly by the Southerner; and the Englishman, 
thoroughly enamored of the exquisite child of na« 
ture, who knew no reserve beyond her maidenly 
modesty, devoted himself to her assistance, and 
compelled her with anxious entreaties to descend 
more cautiously. Illay at my length as they pro- 
ceeded, and with my head over the projecting 
edge of the most prominent crag, watched them 
ina giddy dream, half-stupified by the grandeur of 
the scene, half-interested in their motions. 

‘They reached the bottom of the glen at last, 
and shouted to the two who had gone before, but 
they had followed the dark passage of the stream 
to find its vent, and were beyond sight or hearing. 

**A fter sitting 2 minute or two, the restless but 
over-fatigued girl rose to go nearer the fall, and I 
was remarking to myself the sudden heaviness of 
her steps, when she staggered, and turning to- 
wards her companion, fel! senseless into his arms. 
The closeness of the air below, combined with 
over-exertion, had been too much for her. 

“The small hut of an old man who served as 4 
guide stood a little back from the glen, and I had 
rushed into it, and was on the first step of the 
from 
crag, in the husky and ehoking 
scream of infuriated passion, suddenly arrested. 
me. On the edge of the yawning chasm, gazing 
down into it with a livid and death-like paleness, 





' stood the Southerner, I mechanically followed 
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his eye. His sister lay on her back upon a flat | 
rock immediately below him, and over her knelt | 
the Englishman, loosening the dress that pressed | 
close upon her throat, and with his face so near to 
her’s as to conceal it entirely from the view. I 
felt the brother’s misapprehension at a glance, | 
but my tongue clung to the roof of my mouth; | 
for in the madness of his fury he stood stretching | 
clear over the brink, and every instant I looked to | 
sce him plunge headlong. Before I could recover | 
my breath, he started back, gazed wildly round, | 
and seizing upon a huge fragment of rock, heaved | 
it up with supernatural strength, and hurled it into | 
the abyss. Giddy and sick with horror, I turned 
away and vane up my eyes. I felt assured he 
had dashed them to atoms. 

“The lion roar of the Kentuckian was the first | 
sound that followed the thundering crash of the | 
fragments. 

*“¢Hallo, youngster! What in tafnation are 
youarter? Youve killed the gal, by gosh! 

“The next moment I heard the loosened stones | 
as he went plunging down into the glen, and hur- | 
rying after him with my restorative, I found the | 
poor Englishman lying senseless on the rocks, and 
the fainting girl, escaped miraculously from harm, | 
struggling slowly to her senses. 

“On examination, the new sufferer appeared | 











only stunned by a small fragment which had | 
struck him on the temple, and the Kentuckian, 
taking him up in his arms like a child, strode 
through the spray of the fall, and held his head 
under the descending torrent till he kicked lustily 
for his freedom. With a draught from the flask, | 
the pale Alabamian was soon perfectly restored, 
and we stood on the rock together looking at each 
other like people who have survived an earth- 

uake. 

‘6 We climbed the ascent and found the brother | 
lying with his face to the earth, beside himself | 


with his conflicting feelings. ‘The rough tongue | 

of the Kentuckian, to whom I had explained the | 
’ I 

apparent cause of the rash act, soon cleared up | 


the tempest, and he joined us presently, and | 
walked back by his sister’s side in silence.” 


So much for Mr. Willis, as he demeans | 
himself in the company of the author of 
the “Pilot,” the “ Mohicans,” and the’ 
“ Prairie.” 

As far as the genius of Mr. Irving has) 
been portrayed in this article, Mr. Willis| 
has much in common with that writer.—| 
His humor, though broader than that of) 
the author of the “Sketch Book,” and not’ 
near so original, is considerable and mo- 
ving; his sentiment, sadly deformed as it| 
is by nonsensical affectation, is not with-| 
out much delicacy; his groupings are like | 


those of a painter; in the delineation of| 
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which might be envied by any author who 


is at times at a loss for the materials of 
book-making. But with all this richness, 
there is one important ingredient of ima- 
ginative literature, in which Mr. Willis is 
poor indeed: in pathos, he falls behind ma- 
ny of his contemporaries, and immeasura- 
bly behind either Mr. Cooper or Mr. Ir- 
ving. ‘There appears to be something out 
of tone, almost hopelessly wrong, in the 


| region of Mr. Willis’s heart. Even when 


he throws his vile affectations aside, and 
tries to be pathetic in earnest, he fails to 
make his reader feel with him. 

In the matter of fine writing, according 
to the definition which we have given of 


it, Mr. Willis is in our opinion unsurpassed 


by any writer of the age. He is the one 
to whom we alluded, some pages back, 
when speaking with especial reference to 
Mr. Irving. There is a beauty in the 
structure and wording of his sentences, 


/a gracefulness in their swell and a har- 


mony in their rounding off, a softness in 
their coloring and a masterly blending of 
the tints,—in fine, a general suitableness 
of one thing to another, and of everything 
to the theme, that can be found in no other 
author of the time, with whose writings 
we are familiar. There are some ex- 
quisite examples of this peculiar excel- 
lence, in the “Pencillings,” in many of 
Mr. Willis’s earlier writings, and in almost 


'everything which his pen produces. But 


we quote, for our purpose, exclusively 
from the “Inklings.” ‘The first extract is 


| from a paper entitled Niagara. 


‘**] advise all people going to Niagara to suspend 
making a note in their journal till the last day of 
their visit. You might as well teach a child the 
magnitude of the heavens by pointing to the sky 
with your finger, as comprehend Niagara ina day. 
It has to create its own mighty place in your mind. 

‘ou have no comparison through which it can 


| enter. It is too vast. The imagination shrinks 


from it. It rolls in gradually, thunder upon thun- 
der, and plunge upon plunge; and the mind labors 
with it to an exhaustion such as is created only by 
the extremest intellectual effort. Ihave seen men 
sit and gaze upon it in a cool day of autumn, with 
the perspiration standing on their foreheads in 
large beads, from the unconscious but toilsome 
agony of its conception. After haunting its pre- 





‘ . ‘ | PIN} + : _ re > 
character he is respectable, but inferior to’ cipices, and looking on its solemn waters for seven 


‘s <s a ; ._ | days, sleeping with its wind-played monotony in 
the standards w ith W hich we have been in | your ears, dreaming, and returning to it till it has 
some sort comparing him; of his powers! grown the one object, as it will, of your perpetual 


of describing simple incidents, or adven-| thought, you feel, all at once, like one who has 

tures, we know not to what American wri-| compassed the span of some almighty problem. 

a ; ee 7 It has stretched itself within you. Your capacity 

ter, unless Mr. Cooper, he is inferior; and ) O fec 
, * f 3 . ? 


: | has attained the gigantic standard, and you feel 
he has a nack of making much out of little, | an elevation and breadth ef nature that could 
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measure girth and stature with a seraph. We | from an Ethiop’s finger; the whip-poor-will had 
had fairly ‘done’ Niagara. We had seen it by | chanted the first stave of his lament; the bat was 
sunrise, sunset, moonlight; from top and bottom; | abroad, and \the screech-owl, like all bad singers, 
fasting and full; alone end together. We had [commenced| without waiting to be importuned, 
learned by heart every green path on the island of | though we |were listening for the nightingale. 
perpetual dew, which is set like an imperial emer- | The air, as I said before, had been all day breath- 
ald on its front,—we had been grave, gay, tender, | less; but as the first chill of evening displaced 
and sublime in its mighty neighborhood, we had | the warm atmosphere of the departed sun, a slight 


_ become so accustomed to the bass of its broad | breeze crisped the mirrored bosom of the canal, 


thunder, that it seemed to us like a natural pro- 
perty in the air, and we were unconscious of it 
for hours; our voiccs had become so tuned to its 
key, and our thoughts so tinged by its grand and 

erpetual anthem, that I almost doubted if the air 
Soeead the reach of its vidrations would not ago- 
nize us with its unnatural'silence, and the com- 
mon features of the world seem of an unutterable 
and frivolous littleness.” 


This from an odd and extravagant thing 


called Mr. F. Smith. 


“A thunder-cloud strode into the sky with the 
rapidity which marks that common phenomenon 
of a breathless summer afternoon in America, 


darkened the air for a few minutes, so that the | 


birds betook themselves to their nests, and then 
poured out its refreshing waters with the most 
terrific flashes of lightning, and crashes of thun- 
der, which for a moment seemed to still even the 
eternal bass of the sea. With the same fearful 
rapidity, the black roof of the sky tore apart, and 
fell back, in rolling and changing masses, upon 
the horizon; the sun darted with intense brilliancy 
through the clarified and transparent air; the 
light-stirring breeze came freighted with delicious 
coolness; and the heavy sea-birds, who had lain 
brooding on the waves while the tumult of the 
elements went on, rose on their scimitar-like 
wings, and fled away, with incomprehensible in- 
stinct, from the beautiful and freshened land. 
The whole face of earth and sky had been 
changed in an hour. 

Oh, of what fullness of delight are even the 
senses capable! Whatanerve there is sometimes 
in every pore! What love for all living and all 
inanimate things may be born of a summer show- 
er! How stirs the fancy, and brightens hope, and 
warms the heart, and sings the spirit within us, at 
the mere animal joy with which the lark flees 
into heaven! And yet, of this exquisite capacity 
for pleasure we take so little care! We refine 
our taste, we elaborate and finish our mental per- 
ception, we study the beautiful, that we may know 
it when it appears,—yet the senses by which these 
faculties are approached, the stops by which this 
fine instrument is played, are trifled with and neg- 
lected. We forget that a single excess blurs and 
confuses the music written on our minds; we 
forget that an untimely vigil weakens and bewil- 
ders the delicate minister to our inner temple; we 
know not, or act asif we knew not, that the fine 
and easily-jarred harmony of health is the only 
interpreter of Nature to our souls.”? 


This, a very gem in its way, from Edith 
Linsey—one of the longest and most ele- 
gant of Mr. Willis’s novelettes. 


** The gold of the sunset had glided up the dark 
pine-tops and disappeared, like a ring taken slowly 


| 
| 





and then commenced the night anthem of the for- 
est, audible, I would fain believe, in its soothing 
changes, =e dead tribes whose bones whiten 
amid the petishing leaves. First, whisperingly 


| yet articulately, the suspended and wavering foli- 


age of the birch was touched by the many-fingered 
_wind, and, like a faint prelude, the silver-lined 
leaves rustled in the low branches; and, with a 
|moment’s pause, when you could hear the movin 

of the vulture’s claws upon the bark, as he turne 

to get his breast to the wind, the increasing breeze 
| swept into the pine-tops, and drew forth from 
' their fringe-like and myriad tassels a low mono- 
‘tone like the refrain of a far-off dirge; and still 
'as it murmured, (seeming to you sometimes like 
‘the confused and heart-broken responses of the 
| penitents on a cathedral floor,) the blast strength- 
‘ened and filled, and the rigid leaves of the oak, 
'and the swaying fans and chalices of the magno- 
lia, and the rich cups of the tulip-trees, stirred 
;and answered with their different voices like 
many-toned harps; and when the wind was fully 
abroad, and every moving thing on the breast of 
the earth was roused from its daylight repose, the 
irregular and capricious blast, like a player on an 
organ of a thousand stops, lulled and strengthened 
by turns, and from the hiss in the rank grass, low 
as the whisper of fairies, to the thunder of the 
impinging and groaning branches of the larch and 
the fir, the anthem went ceaselessly through its 
| changes, and the harmony, (though the owl broke 
|in with his scream, and though the over-blown 
monarch of the wood came crashing to the earth,) 
was still perfect and without a jar. It is strange 
that there is no sound of nature out of tune. The 
|roar of the waterfall comes into this anthem of 
‘the forest like an accompaniment of bassoona, 
| and the occasional bark of the wolf, or the scream 
of anight-bird, or even the deep-throated croak of 
the frog, is no more discordant than the outburst 











of an octave flute above the even melody of an 
orchestra; and it is surprising how the large rain- 

drops, pattering on the leaves, and the small voice 

of the nightingale (singing, like nothing but him- 

self, sweetest in the darkness) seems an intensi- 
| tive and alow burthen to the general anthem of 

the earth—as it were, a single voice among instru- 
| ments.”” 


' One further extract, in illustration of 
| what we have said with regard to Mr. Wil- 
'lis’s style. ‘This is from Edith Linsey, like- 
|wise; but it recommends itself by some- 
thing more than merely fine writing. 


| “T walked on, and thought of death. I had 
| never before done so definitely; it was like a ter- 
| rible shape that had always pursued me dimly, but 

which I had never before turned and looked stea- 

dily on. Strange! that we can live so constantly 
with that threatening hand hung over us, and not 
think of it always! Strange! that we can use a 
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limb, or enter with interest into any pursuit of | 


time, when we know that our continued life is 
almost a daily miracle 

“How difficult it is to realize death! How dif- 
ficult itis to believe that the hand with whose ev- | 
ery vein yous are familiar, will ever loose its motion | 
and itswarmth? ‘That the quick eye, w nant h is so 
restless now, will settle and grow dull? That 
the refined lip, which now shrinks so sensitively 
from defilement, will not feel the earth lying upon 
it, and the tooth of the feeding worm? ‘That the 
free breath will be choked, and the forehead be 
pressed heavily on by the decaying coflin, and the 
light and air of heaven be shut quite out; - and this | 
very body, warm, and breathing, and active as it | 
is now, will not feel uneasiness or pain? I could | 
not help looking at my moan as these thoughts 
¢rowded on me; and I confess I almost doubted 
my own convictions—there was so much strength 
and quickness in it—n 1y hand opened so freely, | é 
and my nostrils expanded with ‘oad a satisfied 
thirst to the aanlate air A h! itis hard to 


ar 


b lie ve 
at first that we mu: st die! harder still to believe | 
and realize the repu! sive circumstances that follow 
that terrible change! It isa bitter thought at the | 
lightest. There is little comfort in knowing that | 
the soul will not be there—that the sense and the | 
mind that feel and measure suffering, will be gone. | 

} 
| 





The separation is too greata mystery to satisfy 
fear. Itisthe neny that we know. Itis this ma-| 
terial frame in which the affections have 


4 STOW nN j 
up. The spirit is a mere thought—a presence that | 
we are told of, but donot see. Philosophize as | 
we will, the idea of existence is connected indis- 
golubly with the visible bi 1 its pleas: 
© 7 4 ix iC body, anc 1lS p' 


and familiar senses. We talk of, and believe, the | ce 


soul’s ascent to its Maker; but it is not ourselves— | 
it is not our own conscious breathing identity that 
we send up in imagination through the invisible 
air. It is some phantom that is to issue forth 
mysteriously, and leave us gazing on it in wonder. 
We do not understand, we cannot realize it.” 


Thus far, Mr. Willis sta 
which we have subjected him, without a) 
moment’s faltering. But there is a higher 
and severer test, to which it is our duty to | 
bring him; and here he fails to reach, or 
to approach nearly, the standards which 
we have sct up. Asa seer, and adescriber | 
—as a grouper of visible objects, and a) 
limner —as a disposer of the rich drapery 
of writing—as a sort of literary ill 
ner and mantuamaker, or perhaps it would 


be more polite and proper to say, as a Jit-| 
erary artist, Mr. Willis equals any of his| 
contemporaries, and far surpasses most of | 
them; but these are in great part merely | 
of the in-| 
ward attributes of the literary man—in | 


oulward excellences. In many o 


the spirit that warms and animates now, | 


and the soul that exalts and preserves to a} 


coming time—in the faculties that subdue 
the stern bosom, and lift the mind above, 


he is behind several of his countrymen, 


and fails greatly in the comparison with | 
Mr. Irving, or Mr. Cooper 
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nds the test to!. 





Mr. Willis does not touch the feelings. 


| Ile writes for the fancy, the imagination, 


the senses—the higher intellect, at ttimes— 
never, or but rarely, for the heart. He 
looks upon the blue sky, and the bright 
stars, and the beautiful green of the res- 
plendent night, and is entranced: but he 
does not look beyond. Ue traverses the 
green earth, and appropriates the rich 
gems that glitter here and there, and 
hears the sighing wind, the babbling brook, 
the roaring waterfall, and becomes drunk- 
en with the beauty and the melody: but 


| 5 ga ithers nothing from beneath the sur- 


face. He walks by the sea-side, tossing 


.bout pretty pebbles, and filling his basket 
th 


| Wl th « ‘urious shells, and anon the tumbling 


surfarrests his eye,and fixes his attention: 


| ui out into the great deep his vision goeth 


i 
not. He comes into the bustling world, 


valks with the bearing of a k rd, and, lool- 
ing upon the human mass with a not inat- 
teutive eye, finds much to win his admira- 
tion, and something to love for its outward 
beaut} r; over the whole matter of ceremo- 


in ceed apparel, his eye ranges with de- 
P| 


light: but he thinks not of that which is 
hidden by the ingenious formality, or con- 
aled beneath the glittering ve: sture. His 
vision takes in whatever in creation may 
be compa none by the naked eye; but the 
invisible i , for the most part, a sealed 
world to bio, The “thoughts that wander 
through eternity” are not his; neither are 
the “feelings deep and dear” that well up 


in the bosom of Nature’s child, nor the 


| “words that burn” in the utterance. 


ms Mr. Irving, now, the contrary may 
be said with respect to all this: of Mr. 


| | Cooper , With respect to most, or much of 


‘it. As we have read Mr. Willis, we have 
found him brightly but coldly intellectual 
—flashing often, but burning never. In 
this, howev er;—to bring our comparison, 
or contrast, to a close,—consists Mr. Wil- 
lis’s great dissimilarity to Irving and Coop- 
er: He does little but describe what 
he has seen; whereas they, in addition to 
this, record what they have felt: he tells 
us what, in his listless moments, he has 
thought; they impart to us what, through 
| life, they have experienced: he flings upon 
his page the coloring of the moment, be it 
brightness or darkness; they infuse into 
theirs the hue and the spirit drawn from 
the alembic of years: he, in short, is a 
dreamer and an intellectualist; they, are 


‘men and philosophers. 
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In his Poetry, Mr. Willis is more or'- | has reached a degree of conciseness to 
ginal than in his prose-—more natural, | which his early writing were great stran- 
more feeling, more manly. This, however, | gers. Sound weighs less with him now than 
we find sometimes. greatly marred by tue it did formerly ; “but he is still guilty of an 
same affectations which disfigure his other | occasional sacrifice to this, of sense. Of old, 








writings: parlor prettinesses, inversions of 
language, pet phrases, puerile conccits and 
lakish expansion, But generally, when 
Mr. Willis spreads his poetical pinions, he 
mounts into a free and fresh atmosphere, 
and shaking from his feet the dust of earth, 
bears himself gloriously. He is now a dif- 
ferent being from the trifier with Blanch 
Carrolls, the reporter of pert badinage, the 
scribbler of pleasant extravaganzas. He } 
has ascended into a new element, and he | 
seems to be conscious that it is his proper | 
home. He moves, with a grace that rarely | | 
fails him, on wings that are almost unflag-| ¢ 
ging. None of his countrymen can soar | 

| 





beyond him now; none, that we wot of in 
other lands, can say he is not worthy to 
be their peer. He sails through the pure 
empyrean of Poetry at the height of the 
lark, and his song gushes out as freely and 
freshly and melodiously, as that of the 
Bird of the Morning. In the poetical oe 
erature of the day, there is nothing better 
than several of his pieces; and in the pro-| 
ductions of American genius, but few things 
have met our eye which appear to us more 
fully pervaded by a life-preserving prin- 
ciple, than some of his poetical productions. 
By most readers, we believe, some of} 
Mr. Willis’s early writings, his Scripture | 
Pieces for instance, are regarded as supe- 
rlor to the more recent offspring of his| 
pen. With a great admiration of several 
of those, as “Absalom,” “Hager in the: 
Wilderness,” and “ Jephthah’s Daughter,” 
we yet consider them unequal, in more 
respects than one, to not a few of the pro-| 
ductions in the volume which receives its | 
title from “Melanie.” Mr. Willis’s first | 
poetical draughts, we think, were made at 
the fountain of Wordsworth, and his disci- 
ples Barry Cornwall and others; and ac- 
cordingly we find, with much beauty of 
description and truthfulness of coloring, a 
perpetual straining after the caquisite, a 











never-done running into the superlative, 
a general extravagance, indeed, of diction, 
imagery, and sentiment. Mr. Willis sub- 
sequently drank at other fountains, and 
poured libations to other gods in the poet- 
ical firmament; and, though still under 
the influence of his first imbibings, a man- 


o 
lier tone pervades his later poetry, and he | 


and “ mysterious,”—very much as 
ket-woman strings onions upon a rope of 


one of his besetting sins was a perpetual 
use of the conjunction “and ;” 
sometimes employ this for pages, to string 
upon the thread of his production phrase 
after phrase, and conccit after conceit, and 
image after image,—all, of course, “ deli- 


and he would 


cate, >and “ beautiful,” >and “impassioned,” 
a mar- 


straw. Thiseternal stringing of sounding 
nothings, appears to have been a great 
pleasure to Mr. Willis; but an improved 
taste has induced him to forego it, and to 
sive his jaded muse an occasional resting 
place, and his bewildered reader time to 
look about him now-and-then, and take 
breath. Mr. Willis also writes better Ke” 
clish now than he did formerly, as well a 
better measure and better common sense. 
ltogether, he is a much better poet than 


| he was ten years ago, and, certainly quite 


a different one. 

It would be an easy matter to establish 
all this, by citing passages of the produc- 
tions which first brought Mr. Willis into 
notice, with passages from his more re- 
cent poetical writings. But the great 
length to which these remarks have al- 
ready extended, forbids this. We regard 
Mr. Willis as an improving writer, which 


| - 
is more than we can say with respect to 


some of his contemporaries who rank 

higher than he does; and it is because we 
have recently heard his poetical genius 
stigmatised as “cow-tailish,” from a_res- 
pectable source, that we have been led to 
make the observations in the preceding 
paragraph. We find ourselves without 
room for even the quotations which we 
had originally intended to make from his 
poems. We can therefore simply men- 
tion, as productions of surpassing beauty, 
“Birth-day Verses,” “I en of Thee,” 
“Lines on leaving Europe,” “The B lind 
Mother,” and that little gem in its way, 
addressed *'T’o ;? for which we must 
make room. 





“As, gazing on the Pleiafles, 
We count each fair and\starry one, 
Yet wander from the light of these 
To muse upon the Pleiajd gone— 
As, bending o’er fresh-ga ered flow ers, 
The rose’s most enchanting hue 


| 
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Reminds us but of other hours 
Whose roses were all lovely too— 
So, dearest, when I rove among 
The bright ones of this foreign sky, 
And mark the smile, and list the song, 
And watch the dancers gliding by, 
The fairer still they seem to be, 
The more it stirs a thought of thee! 


“The sad, sweet bells of twilight chime, 
Of many hearts may touch but one; 
And so this seeming careless rhyme 
Will whisper to thy heart alone. | 
I giveitto the winds! The bird, 
Let loose, to his far nest will flee, 
And love, though breathed but on a word, 
Will find thee, over land and sea. 
Though clouds across the sky have driven, | 
We trust the star at last will shine; 
And like the very light of Heaven 
i 


I trust thy love. Trust thou in mine!” 


The “bird let loose” is in something of | 
proximity to Moore, but bears little beyond 
a casual resemblance, and that rather of | 
phrase than thought. We cannot refrain | 
from extracting the opening and the clo- | 
sing stanza of “The Confessional,”—un- | 
questionably one of the very finest poet- | 


ical productions which have been given to | 


the world since the genius of Byron de- | 
parted, and Moore hung his harp on the | 
willow. 


*“T thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
On ocean, many a weary night— 
When heaved the long and sullen sea, 
With only waves and stars in sight. 
We stole along by isles of balm, 
We furl’d before the coming gale, 
We slept amid the bréathless calm, 
We flew before the straining sail— 
But thou wert [wast] lost for years to me, 
And, day and night, I thought of thee.” 


“I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee, 
Through change that teaches to forget; 
Thy face looks up from every sea, 
In every star thine eyes are set: 
Though roving beneath Orient skies, 
Whose golden beauty breathes of rest, 
I envy every bird that flies 
Into the far and clouded West: 
I think of thee—I think of thee! 
Oh, dearest! hast thou thought of me?” 


And, after what we have said of Mr. Wil- | 
lis’s want of pathos, and the so general | 
absence of feeling in his writings, it might 

seem like injustice not to quote one of his | 
better productions at length. We there- 
fore give his “Lines on leaving Europe,” 
written in the English Channel, May, 
1836; but the pleasure of making other 


> 
extracts we musi utterly deny ourselves. 
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A nd, swiftest of a thousand keels, 
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‘* Bright flag at yonder tapering mast! 
Fling out your field of azure blue; 
Let star and stripe be westward cast, 
And point as Freedom’s eagle flew! 
Strain home! oh lithe and quivering spars! 
Point home, my country’s flag of stars! 


** The wind blows fair! the vessel feels 
The pressure of the rising breeze, 


She leaps to the careering seas! 
Oh, fair, fair cloud of snowy sail, 

In whose white breast I seem to lie, 
How oft, when blew this eastern gale, 

I’ve seen your semblance in the sky, 
And long’d, with breaking heart to flee 
On such white pinions o’er the sea! 


Lin. aR 


aww 


‘Adieu, oh lands of fame and eld! 
I turn to watch our foamy track, 
And thoughts with which I first beheld 
Yon clouded line, come hurrying back; 
My lips are dry with vague desire,— 
My cheek once more is hot with joy— 
My pulse, my brain, my soul on fire !— 
Oh, what has changed that traveler-boy! 
As leaves the ship this dying foam, 
His visions fade behind—his weary heart speeds * 
home! 


‘‘ Adieu, oh soft and southern shore, 
Where dwelt the stars long miss’d in heaven !- 
Those forms of beauty seen no more, 
Yet once to Art’s rapt vision given! 
Oh, still th? enamored sun delays, 
And pries through fount and crumbling fane, 
To win to his adoring gaze 
Those children of the sky again! 
Irradiate beauty, such as never 
That light on other earth hath shone, 
Hath made this land her home forever; 
And could I live for this alone— 
Were not my birthright brighter far 
Than such voluptuous slave’s can be— 
Held not the West one glorious star 
New-born and blazing for the free— 
Soar’d not to heaven our eagle yet— f 
Rome, with her Helot sons, should teach me to 
forget! 


“Adieu, oh fatherland! I see 
Your white cliffs on th’ horizon’s rim, 
And though to freer skies I flee, 

My heart swells, and my eyes are dim! 
As knows the dove the task you give her, 
When loosed upon a foreign shore— 

As spreads the rain-drop in the river 
In which it may have flowed before— 
To England, over vale and mountain, 
My fancy flew from climes more fair— 
My blood, that knew its parent fountain, 
Ran warm and fast in England’s air, 









‘““My mother! in thy prayer to-night 
There come new words and warmer tears! 
On long, long darkness breaks the light— 
Comes home the loved, the lost for years! 
Sleep safe, oh wave-worn mariner! 
Fear not, to-night, or storm or sea! 
The ear of heaven bends low to her! 
He comes to shore who sails with me! 
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The wind-tost spider needs no token 

How stands the tree when lightnings blaze— 
And by a thread from heaven unbroken, 

I know my mother lives and prays: 


‘‘ Dear mother! when our lips can speak—- 
When first our tears will let us see— 
When I can gaze a thy cheek, 
And thou, with thy dear eyes, on me— 
>T will be a pastime little sad 
To trace what weight time’s heavy fingers 
Upon each other's forms have had— 
For all may flee, so feeling lingers! 
But theres a change, beloved mother! 
To stir far deeper thoughts of thine; 
I come—but with me comes another 
To share the heart once only mine! 
Thou, on whose thoughts, when sad and lonely, 
One star arose in memory’s heaven— 
Thou, who hast watch’d one treasure only— 
Watered one flower with tears at even— 
Room in thy heart! The hearth she left 
Is darken’d to lend light to ours! 
There are bright flowers of care bereft, 
And hearts that languish more than flowers—— 
She was their light—their very air— 
Room, mother! in thy heart!—place for her 
in thy prayer!” 


Mr. Willis has recently entered a new 
department of literary effort; and from 
what we have seen of his dramatic pro- 
ductions, we have not a doubt of his suc- 
cess as a play-wright. ‘The literary mer- 
its of “Bianca Visconti” were far more 
than respectable, though the piece appears 
to be generally considered, by those who 
have witnessed its performance, as not 
well fitted for the stage. It nevertheless 
continues to be played, with what success 
we are not aware, wherever Miss Clifton, 
for whom it was written, fulfills an en- 
gagement. We have before usa couple 
of scenes from , his latest dra- 
matic effort, one of which is of surpassing 
literary excellence, and well calculated for 
effect upon the stage. If the acclamations 
which have attended Mr. Talfourd’s debut 
as a dramatic writer, are to be taken as 
the honest award of discriminating criti- 
cism, then we cannot for a moment doubt 
of Mr. Willis’s ability to succeed well in 
the new path which he is treading: for in 
our judgment, the author of “ Bianca Vis- 
conti” is as far above the author of “Ion,” 
in poetical and dramatic genius, as the lat- 
ter is superior to him in classic modeling 
and scholar-like finish—To us, it is per- 
fectly clear, upon a full review of what he 
has done, that Mr. Willis has the native 
ability to take rank with the first imagin- 
ative writers of our country; but just as 








clear to us is it, that before he can do this, 
he must discharge yet an abundance of af-| 


fectation, turn his thoughts more atten- 
tentively upon the inward man, and sub- 
ject his productions to broader and severer 
revisions. W. D. G. 
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CHILDHOOD. 


AN EXTRACT FROM CANTO FIRST OF THE **VAGABOND,”? 
AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


I. 

Sweezt is the morn of life, when the bright eye 

Sparkles in gladness, and the warm life-blood, 

Coursing through azure veins its purple dye, 

Mantles upon the cheek the rosy flood 

Of blooming health :—Young cherub, fair and good 

As the pure spirit on celestial wing, 

Oft have I viewed thee by the verdant wood, 

When Pan unlocks the emerald gates of spring, 
Listening with wild delight to hear the blue-bird sing. 


Il. 

Emblem of white-robed innocence, whose ray 

Smiles on thy virgin brow, unknit by care, 

Sporting in joyous glee the live-long day, 

Or by the rivulets gathering posies, where 

The wild rose flings its fragrance on the air, 

And violet beds invite to sweet repose; 

Peace rest upon thy gentle slumbers there, 

While round thy couch the radiant flowers dispose, 
And heaven its guardian egis o’er the sleeper throws. 


III. 

Inbale ambrosial air, and be thy bed 
Soft as the Sybarite’s:—Music awake; 
Her charming symphony around thee shed, 
Tuned by the warblers of the deep green brake: 
Thy dreams be calm as the unruffled lake, 
Sweet as the spicy groves of Araby, 
Bright as thy ruby lip,—till the charm break, 
Subverted by its own rich melody, 

And the enraptured boy awake to ecstacy. 


IV. 
Arise refreshed, all beautiful as morn 
When day bends over her with eyes of bliss: 
With smiles the graces shall thy cheeks adorn, 
And on thy lips dissolve the rosy kiss: 
Hie to the lawn, beneath yon precipice, 
Charming as love, gay as the laughing hours; 
No scene more beautiful or bright than this,— 
Adown the cliff the foaming cataract pours, 
Whose base the ivy binds, midway the clustering flowers. 


Vv. 

The peerless water lily blooms below 

In stately elegance, the meadow’s queen; 

Tall as thyself, white as thy brow of snow, 

The vestal of her tribe—with graceful mein 

Bending in gentle triumph o’er the scene: 

Pluck the sweet flower to grace a fillet fair, 

Twined from the laurel and the ivy green, 

And weave the tinted buds of morning there, 
To bind the rich luxuriance of thy flowing hair. 
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Vi. 
Then where the willow tresses o’er the stream 


Se Tah a ie were dea — 


That bends like Dian’s crescent in the west, 
Floating supine beneath the solar beam, 


eo 


By mossy banks, in yellow cowslips drest—— 


Stoop o’erthe crystal waters as they rest 













Calm as May’s eve, and in the mirror view 
Thy counterpart, with hope and joy imprest, 


Ps os 


Crowned with the ever‘green, so fair, so new, 


—_ 


rial all 
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Thy soul beams from thine eyes, and wonders if ’tis true. 
Vil. 
Gaze on:—the happy hours of childhood fly 
As evanescent as the morning dew ; 


a 
< oe. ~~ 


Thy full-blown youth may ne’er behold a sky 


As calin, as clear, of such cerulean blue, 





As in the limpid waters meets thy view; 









And nature, in her gayest mantle drest, 





Reflected in that fountain’s bosom too, 





Ne’er raise such glowing rapture in thy breast 


As infant innocence enjoys; thoughtless and blest. 
VIII. 
Gaze ¢n :—enamored of the lovely scene 
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With such deliclit thou never canst define; 


Tco soon the clouds of care shall roll between, 





Dispel the charm, and veil the glittering shrine, 


Where all thy hopes, all thy desires incline; 





When memory shall revert with fond regret, 
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To that sweet spot, where childhood did recline, 
Fast by the foaming cascade’s lofty jet, 
Stretched on the lilied banks, above the rivulet. 
IX. 


But present joy sits throned upon thy brow, 
















Thine eye drinks in an ever-varying charm 

From all of earth that buds or blossoms now, 

And nought within thy bosom wakes alarm: 
Childhood is pleased——nor knows, nor fears of harm, 
Sy +7 


urveys Witil 


equal eye the calm or storm, 


















Smiles at the pestilence, and uncontrolled, 
Sports where the brave are daunt, and timorous the bold. 


— 


sue 










¥ 


Then still be gay ;--the hours are blest to thee, 

And life is chequered only with delight; 

Still roam the flowery mead and valley free, 

1 rapture morning’s blanched light: 
Climb the green hill, and from its sloping height 
Survey the landscape, stretching far and wide; 


~ 


Whence music charms the ear, beauty the sight, 








tills murmur, cascades tumble, rivers glide, 
And health, and hope, and joy, on the bland zephyrs ride. 





XI. 


Still smile, in happy innocence 


C2 


arrayed, 
Pleased with all nature,—heaven pleased with thee; 
And when by mossy bank, or sylvan glade, 


Stretched on the grass, beneath the umbered tree, 







Sleep hovers o’er thee, and the melody 
Of airy songsters lulls the into rest, 


Curtained around with heaven’s blue canopy, 







“ 


Still be thy slumbers sweet, serencly blest, 
And nota sigh disturb the quiet of thy breast. 
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XII. 
And when the charm breaks on the ambient air, 
And whispering zephyrs call thee from repose, 
Still wake in smiles, like Hebe, ever fair, 
Clad in immortal youth, where fadeless glows 
The virgin Oleanthus with the Rose; 
Still buoyant rise, and vigorous, to pursue 
The harmless chase which no oppression knows, 
Which only leads around the bounded view, 


Where thou mayest course delight over the morning dew. 


XIII. 

All passionless, as Eden’s pristine pair, 

In native grace and innocence arrayed, 

Or e’er the accursed spirit of despair 

Rose on death’s clammy wing, from hell’s black shade, 

Despoiled the fairest work the Eternal made, 

And stripped it of its robe of purity—- 

Thou hast no guile, but in thy heart inlaid, 

One sentiment alone is known to thee, 

That grateful, filial love, which heaven delights to see. 

XIV. 

O that thy spirit might be ever bland, 

As in the vernal hours of infancy ; 

O that the ray of reason might expand 

In simple luster, and be ever free 

From the dread knowledge of that fatal tree, 

Whose bifold fruit mingles both weal and wo; 

And virtue, crowned with immortality, 

Throned in thy breast, light up the enduring glow, 


Which radiates round the heart, and brightens all below 


XV. 

The king of day declines in western skies, 

Ani laves the purple heavens in molten gold ; 

While evening’s shadows from the depths arise, 

And, o’er the valleys and the mountains rolled, 

Divided empire with the morning hold; 

With burning orbs the empyrian glows, 

Dipped in celestial blue—the flowers unfold, 

The dews refresh, the streams their founts disclose, 
And clasped in sleep’s embrace, nature sinks to repose. 

XVI. 

Silence her solitary vigil keeps, 

Throned on the frozen glaciers of the air, 

Save where the tempest o’er the ocean sweeps, 

And crests the troubled billows with despair: 

The raging spirits of thestorm are there, 

Hurling destruction through the welkin’s roar, 

Lit by the forked lightnings lurid glare, 

While deep-toned thunders on the rent air pour, 
And shake the hoary mountains, and the sea-beat shore. 
XVII. 

The howling winds, the darkened clouds of night, 

The foaming wave, the spirits of dismay, 

The subtle flash, piercing upon the sight, 

The bellowing peals along the ethereal way, 

Disturb thee not, whom guilt ne’er led astray, 

Pillowed on peace, and wrapped in innocence: 

Dut visions of delight around thee play 

In refluent beauty, breathing redolence, 
And watchful angels guard thee from all violence. 
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XVIII. 
Till morn unbar the portals of the east, 
And lead the fiery steeds of Phebus through, 
Still rest from weariness, and life’s glad feast 
And balmy sleep thy infant strength renew, 
To meet Aurora onthe pearly dew, 
Light as the silver dawn—then bound away, 
And o’er the valleys Pleasure still pursuc, 
Nor cease the chase, till circling years display 
The full-arched brow of youth, when reason claims her 
sway. 
XIX. 
Farewell! The rosy hours are flying fast, 
And iime, on sleepless pinion, never tires; 
Spring’s vernal blossom will not always last, 
Nor day fulfill the assurance morn inspires : 
Youth covets more than infancy desires, 
And manhood more than youth; then be thy aim, 
As years mature the intellectual fires, 
Fair Virtue to pursue, and her white fame 
Shall give thee grace in heaven, on earth a noble name. 


xX. 
Ah me! now desolate and all [forlorn, 
Alone to tread the flowery fields of earth ; 
For me, no more the vestal eye of morn 
Wakes in the heavens and lights Creation’s birth: 
All, all is dark—and on my heart the dearth 
Of solitary woso heavy lies! 
That beams no more at the gay sound of mirth, 
Nor ever shall till weary nature dies, 
And the freed spirit meets a Child in yonder skies. 


XXI. 

Sweet boy !—whose advent o’er my being threw 
A ray of heaven’s own bliss, as I beheld 
A scion of mine own unfold to view 
In infant loveliness ;--my bosom swelled 
With rapture, by paternal love impelled, 
That marked thy cherub form—thy sparkliny eye, 
Thy glossy brow, where hope dominion held, 
And smiled like morning in the vernal sky ; 

He faded in the bud—-reserved to bloom on high. 

XXII. 

I mourn, for it is nature :——but there is 
A soothing thought for grief, which tempers mine: 
His spirit rests within the bowers of bliss 
On Beulah’s fields—there all his hopes resign, 
Blest in fruition of the King divine: 
Where beams unclouded one eternal day, 
On ever.blooming vales and groves benign; 
Where streams of living waters gently stray, 

And Gop contemplates pleased, lis children’s perfect way. 
Columbus; O. E. A. M. 
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GratitupE.—Nothing can equal the pow- 
er of gratitude ina heart of sensibility; it 
often coincides with the inclination, and 
sometimes possesses all the charms, with- 
out the fickleness of love.—Anon. 
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A STRING OF THOUGHTS. 


I, 

| Te world presents an infinity of as- 
pects. Shakspeare called it a stage, and 
‘men and women the players. The mer- 
chant regards it a great bazaar, in which 
‘every thing is an article of trade—the 
'physician deems it a great hospital, the 
| preacher looks at it as a church, mine-host 
fancies it a tavern on the great highway 
| from nothing to eternity, and to the black- 
‘leg life seems a game, in which death 
‘holds all the aces and trumps and takes 
'whomsoever he pleases. It is a school- 
house to the pedagogue, a ball-room to the 
‘dancing-master, and a prison to the turn- 
‘key. ‘The sportsman views it as a great 
field, on which death is the wily Nimrod 
-and men and women his game; while the 
theological piscator deemeth it a wide fish- 
pond in which all, from the whales to the 
‘minnows, are nibbling and biting at the 
gilded baits which the devil throws in. 


Il. 

It is the very insanity of blindness, to 
walk this earth without seeing the glorious 
characters everywhere inscribed on the 
book of Creation. It is the most affluent 
and comprehensive of volumes. Flowers, 
stars, earth, air and sea, each present va- 
ried stores of beauty and truth to the in- 

'telligent eye; while ignorance only per- 
ceives their external appearances, and is 
'wholly blind to their qualities and esote- 
ricrelations. The unenlightened see only 
the gilt and binding on Nature’s volume, 


while the philosophical read its ever-fresh 
and inspiring contents. 


III. 
| Conscience is to the moral nature what 
'common sense is to the intellectual. When 
it is lost, the victim of vice is a specimen 
|of moral insanity. 


IV. 
Fame is a dowerless virgin whom one 
‘must wed from love and not from lucre. 


| 


V. 
_ It is easy to appear to others as we feel 
‘ourselves not to be, but it is most difficult 
‘to impress a distinct image of our charac- 
_teristicson another’s mind. We generally 
appear in society as we are not. Fre- 
‘quently, smiles deck our lips, while disgust 
‘sits, loathing what we see, on our hearts— 
our brows are serene while lava-tides of 


or 
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passion rush beneath them. Our feet are 
often on the mountains, while our hearts 
are inthe valleys. We seem to be partici- 
pating with the crowd, while the fancy is 
playing with the rainbow and the spirit is 
chasing the deer of the highlands. [If all 
should suddenly throw off their masks, 
heavens! what horrible Mokanna-like hy- 


pocrisy would greet us on all sides. 
VI. 
The old couplet is affluent in meaning: 


*¢ What care I how fair she be, 
If she be not so to me.” 


It comprehends the principles on which 
the world regulates its judgments. What- 
ever is good, or fair, or wise, is so espe- 
cially if it be so to us. The bigot sees | 
nothing fair in what is foreign to him, or 
if he sees it, he cares nothing for it, as it 
is not fair to him. Men are prone to jus- 
tify themselves to their own hearts by | 
disparaging others. ‘T'he merits of others 
are reluctantly allowed, lest their bright- 
ness eclipse theirown. They view things 
through the spectacles of selfishness. They 
dwell on the blemishes of others, and con- 
template their own claims to consideration 
with a most gratifying complacency. Van- 
ity and selfishness are a pair of pickpock- 
ets who replenish our own barren exche- 
quers by what they filch from others. 


Vil. 


As our barques sail over the ocean of | 


life, Destiny, that most stern and inflexible 
of Palinurnuses, stands at the helm, 
shrouded in the solemnity of his own im- 
penetrable purposes; and though rocks 
rise and whirlpools roar around us, we 
cannot change our courses unless it please 
our inexorable pilot.—This is Mahometan- 
ism and the doctrine of fatalism, but it is 
not sense, as every one’s experience as- 
sures him. 
VIII. 

What would you expect a revelation 
from Heaven to resemble? Would you | 
imagine that it should be replete with in- 
comprehensible slories, or adapted to the 


intellectual nature of man? Should it be | 
a spectacle fit only for the contemplation | 


of gods,—so intensely radiant with glory 


as to strike the most eagle-eyed of mortals | | 


blind—or fitted to the sagacity of the | 
many? The luster of genuine religion is 
adapted to every variety of vision. It is | 
like natural light which the humble may | 
contemplate in a taper, while the higher | 
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lintellects may adore it as it glows and 
burns in Sirius. 

| 1X. 

| The liberties of this country have eve- 
|rything to fear from anarchy, and but lit- 
‘tle from consolidation. ‘The bad humors 
in the body politic will never be drawn to 
a head, but they may be diffused through 
every member, until foul and loathingly 
diseased, that ‘body, having relinquished 
the vigor which distinguished its youth, 
may fail a bloated and “unseemly carcass 
on the world’s wide waste, without the 
dignity of a Cato or the decency of a 
Cesar. The ocean of popular tumults 
and passion will never pile up a throne 
for the genius of tyranny, but it may wash 
| away the ramparts which surround, and 
the foundations which support, our glori- 
|ous Constitution. And unless the headlong 
course of things is arrested, some of those 
| who witnessed its struggles in infancy may 
survive to perform its funeral obsequies. 


xX. 

What opulence of thought there is in 
imany of Bacon’s sentences! How preg- 
nant his paragraphs with truth! In his 
day, but few regarded them as they were— 
the wombs in which were contained the 
seminal prineiples, the germs of things 
yet unborn and shapeless, but which should 
in after times display divine forms to the 
minds of men. 


XI. 
Where nature has given originality of 
mind, imitation will be contemned, where 
mediccrity, it cannot succeed. The bow of 


Ulysses cannot be bent by weak hands. 


XII. 

The tyranny of Rome during the thir- 
teenth century was greater than it was in 
the reign of ‘Trajan. The elder tyranny 
was civil, that which came after, was 
ecclesiastical. ‘The tyranny of churches 
|is the most odious which has yet been in- 
|vented for the affliction of the body and 
the binding of the spirit in chains, as the 
world’s history in many a blood-stained 
page fully evidences. 


In an inferior degree of civilization, the 
fortunes of a nation depend materially on 
the characters of its princes. In more 
sady anced conditions, the hearts of kings 
‘are not the oracles of human destiny, in- 


;asmuch as nations then are regulated by 


| 
XIII. 
| 
| 
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ascertained principles of policy, and are 
under the influence of the public senti- 
ment of the civilized world. 
XIV. 
Profundity of thought is generally pur- 
chased at the expense of versatility. ‘T'o 


be very profound, it is necessary that the | 


} 


modern history. But for it, who can fancy 
what the condition of Europe would now 
have been, for in all probability the Ma- 
hometan flood would have dashed against 
the Alps, and the standard of the Prophet 
would have supplanted that of the Pope 
above the ruins of the Colosszeum. 


intellectual eye be fixed for a long time | Te a 

on one continuous series of operations; to| How the brilliancy of Charlemagne’s 
be versatile, the mind must glance from | character is dimmed by some of his infa- 
subject to subject, and brood over none. | mous edicts! He founded schools and li- 
Profundity plunges to the depths, while | braries, advanced commerce and estab- 
versatility skims the surface, of the sea |lished law. ‘These were glorious efforts 
of speculation—while the former is going | for his age; and how ill they comport with 


down, the latter is sporting onward on 
easy wing. 


the most sanguinary edicts against those 
who refused baptism and ate flesh during 


XV. | Lent! 


; ; 
The thoughts of many writers remind | 


one of dandies—they are extremely well- 


XXI. 
You may as accurately determine the 


dressed, but then they have the slight mis- | shape and number of the roots of an un- 


fortune to be brainless. 


‘known plant from its flowers, branches 


rie : ‘and leaves, as the internal natures of 


One vice invites another, as all our ten- | 


dencies are gregarious in their nature. 
The preservation of our first scruples 


The virtuous man is happy and feels no 
insuperable impulses towards vice. But 
the man who has tarnished the original 
luster of his character by vicious indul- 
gences, feels discontented and strives to 
find oblivion for the past by precipitating 
his feelings deeper into the Cocytus of | 
vice. To resist the early promptings of | 
sin is to save ourselves; to surrender our- | 
selves to them is to incur the most immi- | 
nent peril. | 
XVIi. 

A man who expects to do an intellectual | 
business in this world should, in the selec- 
tion of a partner through life, choose one 
who can bring some capital into the con- | 
cern. 


XVIII. 


Impromptus are generally, like much of 
Sheridan’s wit, cut and carved for the oc- 
casion. The following is an exception to 
the general rule: | 


| 


I love thee girl, e’en as the saint 
Loves his bright dream of Heaven! 


And if such love were sinful deemed, 


For mine I'd be forgiven— 

For loving graces such as thine 

Is only loving what’s divine. | 
XIX. 

_ The victory which Charles Martel gained 

over the Saracens in the eighth century, 


was one of the most important events in | 
i 





mporal salvation. | : : 
alone secures our temp iture and that after differences are refer- 


} 
| 
{ 


some men by their outward manifesta- 
tions. 
XXII. 
To believe that minds are equal by na- 


rable to the fortuities of life and educa- 
tion, is to have faith in an intellectual 
agrarianism which would invade the do- 
mains of truth and level down the proud 


|aristocracy of mind. 
| 


Louisville: Ky. T. H. & 
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GEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION,* 


THE Science of Geology is now the most 
attractive, and perhaps the most practical 
of all the learned pursuits. It comes home 
to the understanding of every intelligent 
man as a pleasing subject of study. The far- 
mer cannot cross his field, without discov- 
ering somethinginthe soil, the stratification 
of the rocks, the issue of springs, the num- 
ber, variety and composition of pebbles or 
bowlders, or in the action of the elements 
upon them, which excites in his mind a 
lively curiosity. A little observation con- 
vinces him that the earth is not a confused 
and shapeless mass, thrown together by 


* First and Second Reports on the Geology of 
the State of Maine. By Charles T. Jackson, M. 
D., State Geologist. 1837, °38. 

Second Annual Report of the Geology of the 


State of Pennsylvania, By Prof. Henry D. Rogers, 
State Geologist. 
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It is as indis- 


where pile upon pile has been laid, in un- | pensable to know what is not, as what is. 


varying order, and with an evident design. 
Every day and every hour the subject is | 
present to his eye—it is the ground upon | 
which he treads. The plow which he | 
guides exposes new mysteries, and if of a | 
reflecting turn, so constant an exhibition | 
of nature fixes his atiention. Then comes 
in the principle of utility as an aid to his | 
sublimer speculations. ‘“ What,” he says, | 
“causes this field to produce rank wheat, | 
and the one adjoining to yield but half a 
crop? What mineral*is that brought down 
by the brook? What rock in yon der led ge? | 
Perhaps this swamp is full of marl, this 
hill of coal, and the ledge is marble?” 
From all these causes, we find the most | 
intense interest is abroad respecting geo- | 
logical investigations. In America, it is 
becoming a part of the education of the 
country, and a portion of the general in- 
formation of those now advanced in life 


season of youth where the schoolmaster 
never came. 

Legislatures have obeyed the) general | 
impulse, and aiding the scientific, while | 
they benefit the mass, they have enabled | 
us to reflect back frou the Western Con- | 
tinent the light borrowed from the East, 
stronger and purer than it came. 


Connecticut, New-York, New-Jersey,Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, ‘and Tennessce, twelve out 
of twenty-six, there are surveys in pro-| 
gress. Kentucky is in preparation, and 
the General Government has occasionally | 
favored the project, by examinations upon | 
the public lands. Some of the remaining | 
States are deliberating upon the question 
or restrained by financial considerations. 
Every where the feeling is strong, and in | 
but one instance (Ohio) has there appeared 


any thing like an abandonment of the work. | 
Where there is already a prospect of min- | 
eral wealth, the voice is unanimous that 


an exploration is necessary. Necessary, | 


to comprehend the true interests and des- | 
tiny of the country, to control the erection 
and location of her public works, and as- 
certain what branches of industry) or in- | 


vestments of capital need encouragement, 
and what do not. 


to have two aspects, and can be settled by 


| 


| 


lis the work of the mere critic. 


| four pages. 


Equally important is it | 
to establish the absence of mineral produc- 


tions. The great questions just referred | 


Legislation should be founded upon a com- 
plete, not upon one-sided knowledge. And 
to individuals, to the community, often- 
times as great losses occur, in search of 
| subterraneous wealth, where nature has 
placed nothing of a mineral character, and 


| could not according to her laws have fur- 


o 
nished the material sought for, as they 


‘receive gain from the pursuit of metals in 
locations where they abound. 

But to be valuable those researches must 
‘be thorough. The geologist is not in the 
| condition of a scientific gentleman, travel- 
lng at his leisure, and noting his observa- 
| tions for the amusement or instruction of 
bes s fellows; to his science it is necessary 

add av igorous frame, active habits,a dis- 
caaae of ‘hardship and exposure—to put 


| water-proof boots upon his feet and a sledge 
‘in his hand. 


,| been ranged, through all its nooks and 
whose misfortune it was to have passed the | 


And when the country has 


hills, a difficult task is still unaccom- 
| plished, til the information elicited is em- 
| bodied in a report. Not that there is much 
‘difficulty in producing one or two hundred 
pages of reading—for every month’s labor 
‘would furnish a volume—but to condense, 
expunge ¢ and curtail, until the useless honke 


‘ter is refined away, and after that, with 


‘the pure metal in hand, to arrange the 
In the States of Maine, Massachusetts, | 


parts with order and clearness. And this 
brings us to the subject I would reach.— 
Not only the reports, but elementary works 
on geology are criminally deficient in clear- 
ness. ‘The instances placed at the head of 
this article are good examples, and are sc- 
‘lected to illustrate this evil and that of 
profuseness united. [ do not propose to 
examine their literary character, for that 
I propose 
‘to attempt to show how matter really val- 
| uable may be so covered and disguised by 
‘irrelevant facts, as to render the communi- 
cation useless, except for newspaper ex- 
tracts. 

Rerorts or Maine: 1837, ’8.—These 
| Reports occupy two hundred and ninety- 
The first number is accom- 
| panied with twenty-four plates, most of 
|which are sketches of sea-girt rocks in 
the distance, mountain gaps, waterfalls 
and knobs. In what manner pictures of 
this kind contribute to the enlightenment 
of the public on subjects of geology is not 
explained. If the geologist has truly some 


taste as an artist, and a proper engraver 
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can be found, to transfer the delineations 
of choice scenery in all its life and fresh- 
ness to the sheet, it is well enough un- 
doubtedly to encourage the fine arts by a 
publication. But let such expenditures be 
placed to the proper account, as an instance 
of the liberality and refinement ofa people, 
rather than the time and funds appropria- 
ted for practical purposes should be di- 
verted to this. Moreover, the productions 
of such pencils as have hitherto reached 
the world through such sources, (with 
some exceptions in New-York and Massa- 
chusetts,) are not of a quality to cause the 
people of any State to be proud of its taste 
or its scenery. And the hasty manner in 
which such reports are commonly pub- 
lished is a sufficient reason why they fail 
to do credit to any of the parties. ‘They 


are out of place. The “first” of the Re- 


ports now under consideration, is divided 


in two parts, headed “ Topographical Ge- 


ology” and “Economical Geology 


mark. At page fifteen the Report says: 


‘Few rocks form a more regular and | 
graceful outline than the sandstone. The | 
overhanging precipitous cliffs which skirt | 
the St. Croix, on either side, present the | 
observer with peculiarly picturesque scene- | 
ry, illustrations of which will be found in | 
the atlas accompanying the report. The. 
precipices at Lewis Cove, in Perry, rise to 
the height of fifty or sixty feet, and pre- 
sent a perfectly mural escarpment; while | 
the lower surface of the rock is worn away 
by the continual action of the tide waters, 
so as to undermine the cliffs, and cause a 
rapid degradation of the coast. The man- 
ner in which the sandstone yields to the 


ry” “the, 
former head subdivided into five sections. 
The contents are to be ascertained by pe- | 
rusal, for there is neither an index nor ta- 

ble of subjects for any thing except the 

prints. The clearness and distinctness of 
a composition may be more effectually 

dimmed by an accumulation of extraneous | 
matter than by a mal-arrangement of the 
facts. Under the head of “Topographical 
Geology,” occupying eighty-six pages, we 
find an excellent exemplification of the re- 
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like giants in the midst of the waves. One 
‘of the most remarkable of these isolated 
| towers is found at Lewis Cove, Perry. It 
'is a single mass of red sandstone, thirty- 
eight feet high, and worn at its base so 
'that itis but eighteen feet in diameter. Its 
'summit, which is twenty-four feet in diam- 
‘eter, is clothed with verdure, and supports 
'a number of forest trees. ‘This tower has 
‘received the appellation of the Pulpit 
| Rock.” 

What the above paragraph has in com- 
mon with a Geological Report, is left to 
the deduction of the reader. 

Indefiniteness of expression is also an 
excellent method of rendering entirely 
ivalueless what is intended as material in- 
\formation. For instance, at page fifteen it 
lis said: 

“We made an excursion by land to Per- 
|ry, tracing the extent of the rocks as we 
‘traveled. At the northwestern extremity 

of the island, near the bridge, trap-rocks 
are divided into thin, tabular sheets, re- 
sembling, in some measure, a stratified 
rock. On the road to Perry, we observed 
an abundance of potter’s clay, such as is 
used for making bricks. Eight miles N. 
'N. E. from Eastport, we came to the out- 
cropping edges of the new red sandstone, 
‘the strata of which run E. 8. E., and W. 

N. W. and dip 20° N. This formation we 
‘explored carefully, along the St. Croix, 
proceeding in the custom house boat, up 
ithe river to Calais, examining the strata 
on either side, ascending and descending.” 

At what part of the road to Perry would 
a stranger find the potter’s clay? in what 
‘township, section or form, is it situated? 
And the “outcropping edges of the new 
‘red sandstone,” how far did they show 
themselves? what connection had they 
'with “the strata on either side” of the St. 
‘Croix, up to Calais? and what are those 
strata, so “carefully examined,” their dip, 
extent and thickness? 
The second section occupies thirteen pa- 
| ges, and contains a desultory description 
|of a tour about Lubec Bay, including ade 
| scription of three lead mines, which, with 


action of water is curious; the cliffs being | the illustrations, are truly valuable as far 
worn away, so as to form rounded project-|as they go. This occupies four pages, and 
ing masses, which give to the rock an ap-| we are left at the conclusion where we 
pearance of heavy elephantine architec- | were at the commencement, upon the fol- 
ture. Not unfrequently, large portions of | lowing points: 


this rock are detached from the main land, | 
by the inroads of the sea; and lofty cas- | ta; 
tellated masses are isolated! and stand| 2nd, Their thicknesss and dip; 


ist, The extent of the galeniferous stra- 
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| 


3d, The general chanractert sties of the| 
district. 

This section contains a view and des- 
cription of the “Sail Rock” and Light-) 
House, with its fog-bell, which covers two | 
pages. It (the section) concludes with the 
following information: 

« Allan’s Island, Campobello and re 
Folly, consist almost entirely of trap-rocks 
which form steep rocky shores, having | 
many isolated blocks st anding forth in the | 
water, like sentinels place ‘d at the out-| 
works of acastle. Among the remarka- | 
ble columns, | would notice that on the 
western side of Campobello, at a place | 

called the Friar’s Head. Here a large, | 
black, somber looking mass of rock, stands | 
at the water’s edge, resembling the appear- | 
ance of a monk with his cowl and mantle. | 
This celebrated rock is called the Old Fri- 
ar, and it is customary to make all passen- 
gers in the ferry boat take off their hats | 
as they pass by him. Various are ieee 
vices by which the boatmen effect this ob-| 
ject; and the most successful one is, to ask | 
the traveler “what he has on his hat?’’| 
which is generally followed by his uncov-| 
ering his head, and a shout of merriment | 
announces that he has done homage to | 
the grave personage in question. Ma- 
ny superstitions are attached to the his- 
tory of the Friar, his prognostications of 
the state of the weather being among the 
most useful of his attributed accomplish-| 
ments. Although the legends of the Old | 
Friar would form a good subject for a sto- 
ry, which might occupy the pen of the 
novelist, we cannot digress to relate his 
history, and will only remark that he is 
certainly an emissary of Pluto, and made 
his appearance amid the ne of 
subterranean fire! 

Passing to the third section, we follow 
the geologist from “ West Quoddy Head” 
to “'Thomastown,” along the coast. We 
are left in no doubt respecting his daily 
progress, nor whether he traveled in the 
revenue cutter, or on horsebac ky or on foot. 
‘The curious local distortions of the slate 
rock, injections of trap brecias, of granite 
and sienite, are faithfully delineated and 
illustrated by cuts. 








At page forty-six, the following passage] 


of an economical nature occurs: 
“At Bass Harbor, veins of magnetic iron 


ore occur in the trap rocks, which ‘have| 
the appearance of scorizw where the veins} 


are included. Some of these veins have 


spieasotidios 
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been wrought, and the ore shipped for 
Boston. There are several localities on 
this island, where iron ores have been ob- 
‘tained. Black’s Island has furnished a 
large quantity of hydrate of iron, a very 
icompact variety, containing forty per cent. 
of metal. The magnetic iron ore will fur- 
inish seventy per cent. Specimens of this 
lore may be wrought into magnets, by 
grinding them into proper forms, and fix- 
ing on armatures, when they become very 
powerful.” 
This is the only notice of the location. 
Whether “Bass Harbor” can furnish ten 
tons of ore or ten millions, can be ascer- 
kained by a visit to the spot or by other 
mcans. 
Section fourth: 
“Having engaged a strong wagon to 
carry us and our baggage through the 
Wwoods, we set out for Houlton, and exam- 
ined the rocks on our way. For some dis- 
ance from Calais we found a coarse ag- 
sregate of hornblende and felspar, forming 
1 variety of hornblende rock, or coarse 
sienite. Granite also occurs here and 
here, but is not of a fine quality, or of 
ny considerable extent. We then came 
o clay slate rocks, near Lewis’s Pond, 
vhere the strata are intersected by dykes 
f trap. At Lewis’s Pond, twenty miles 
rom Calais, there is a small, but very 
ood hotel, kept by Mr. Simpson. The 
road to this place is good, and an excellent 
oridge crossess a branch of the river.” 
The first sentence and the facts it sets 
forth can be understood and appreciated. 
| [The next, which speaks of geological mat- 
ters, is less definite; as the phrase, “*some 
distance,” and “near Lewis’s Pond,” are 
rather indeterminate. Again, page sixty- 
seven: 

“Having engaged our passage in a 
horse tow-boat, we set out for the Grand 
Falls, carrying our provisions and camp- 
ing apparatus with us, and traveling slow- 
ly up the St. John’s river, at the rate of 
fifteen miles per diem, so that we could 
have leisure to explore the banks of the 
river, by walking along beside or in ad- 
vance of the boat, and putting our speci- 
mens on board when it stopped.” 

‘This is a paragraph that does not seem 
'to be necessary for an elucidation of the 
rocks of the St. Johns. 



























matter equally important to the same sub- 
ject. Page seventy-two is devoted to a 
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Page seventy-one is mostly composed of 
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description of the quiet and simplicity of | 
Arcadia, where the people know no other 
money than silver and gold. 

Section fifth relates to the vicinity of 
Portland, which closes the first grand di- 
vision of the First Report. It doubtless | 
contains much good information to those | 
who live at the precise point where the 
observations were made. I have not in-| 
tended to exhibit a full idea of the matter | 
it embraces, or to state that it is of no| 
value. It is, however, rather a daily jour- | 
nal of the geological incidents of the coun- | 
try, than a scientific description of its | 
structure and mineral character. Fromit. 
we draw no idea of the relative extent and | 
importance of the parts explored and those | 
not visited, nor of the general position of | 
the strata, nor the mineral importance of | 
the region. The locations of amethysts | 
and quartz crystals will assist the pilgrim | 
mineralogist in obtaining specimens, but | 
are of little avail to the statesman, who 
wishes to know the resources of his coun- | 
try. Above all, the material information | 
might have been put forth in one tenth 
the space. As it is, the details are so scat- | 
tered and confused, that little more labor | 
would be necessary to go over the terri-| 
tory than toextract them from the Report. | 

Economica, GroLocy.—The substance 
of this division, is included between pages | 
ninety-nine and one hundred and five.—_ 
This portion exposes the iron, lead,zincand 
manganese in existence, as far as then dis- 
covered, and the specific nature of the in- 
formation may be seen in the following 
extracts: 

“Several valuable localities have al-_ 
ready been discovered, and rock forma-| 
tions in which there is every reason to 
believe more extensive beds of iron ore | 
exist, have been described.” | 

“Many places in the State furnish abun- 
dant supplies of bog iron ore, and they may 
be wrought to advantage, wherever a suf- 
ficient supply can be obtained to keep a. 
blast furnace in operation.” | 

“The largest and most important bed of 
iron ore is found on the boundary line be-. 
tween the British Provinces, New Bruns- | 
wick,and Maine, at Woodstock. This bed 
probably traverses our territory, cutting 
through the township of Hodgdon, and 
running through an unknown extent of 
country. This bed is said to be nearly 
nine hundred feet wide, and its length is 
unknown!” : | 





| 
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‘Lead and zinc ores are found in various 


parts of Maine, but we have only had the 
|opportunity of exploring with care the 


mines in the neighborhood of Lubee.— 


There three veins have been wrought, and 


have yielded sufficient lead to encourage 
the proprietors, so that the works will be 
resumed. Many other localities of lead 
were also discovered in the vicinity, indi- 


‘cating that there may be other and larger 


o . . 
veins. The rock in which they are found 


is the well known metaliferous limestone.” 

This Report concludes with a descrip- 
tion and analysis of the mineral spring at 
Lubec. The existence of granite and 
limestone in bountiful quantity is shown 
by the Report. 

Seconp Rerort, 1838.—The Second Re- 
port opens with the following sentences: 

“Having prepared ourselves for the ar- 
duous duty in which we were about to en- 
gage, the assistant geologist from Massa- 


'chusetts and myself embarked on board 


the steamboat for Portland, on the ninth of 
June. I directed Mr. Hodge to proceed 


directly to Bangor, and there to await my 


arrival, while I stopped a day at Portland 
to make arrangements with Mr. Adams for 
the establishment of a barometrical station 
at that place, which that gentleman kindly 


promised to attend to, and has since faith- 


fully performed the task in the manner 
agreed upon. ‘The difference in our in- 
struments will be found noted in the baro- 
metrical tables, which I shall have the 
honor to lay before you. 

“After arranging the above prelimina- 


ries, | took passage in the stage-coach for 


Bangor, by the routs of Brunswick and 
Augusta; it being my intention to stop 


-awhile in Brunswick for the purpose of 


consulting Governor Dunlap respecting the 


survey, and to obtain from him orders for 


the pecuniary means required in the work. 
This being effected, | visited Professor 
Cleaveland, and engaged his services in 
keeping a barometrical register for the 
survey.” 

Next follows a description of the slate 
quarries at Barnard, concluding on page 
thirty-one with these particulars: 

“It was originally our intention to have 
followed the Piscataquis river and Wil- 
son’s stream in a boat, and to have crossed 
over to Moosehead lake, but owing to the 
tormenting swarms of black flies and mus- 
ketoes, which annoyed us excessively, 
I determined to take another rout and 
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work elsew heb, wit testi eheiionce was 
over. On that account we effected a re- 
treat from the woods, and bent our course 
towards the Penobscot below Bangor.” 

Page thirty-four has a view of Mt. Wal- | 
do, and page thirty -eight of Bluehill Moun- 
tain. <A geological section is Inserted on 
page thirty- -nine, which would really be 
valuable, as also a section on page forty, 
if the items of the elevations and distance, 
as well as the scale had not been omitted. 
Speaking of Buck’s Harbor quarry, the | 
Report remarks: 

“The quarry belongs to a New-York 
and New-Jersey company, and they own 
about thirty acres of the hill: ten thousand 
tons of rough-s split and hammered granite 
have been sent from hence to New-York. 
The cost of quarrying and delivering on 
ship-board was only from one dollar and 
twelve cents to one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per ton, rough-split. It sells for ten 
cents per foot when rough-hammered, and 
thirty cents per foot when fine dressed. 
Cost of transportation to New-York, from 





two dollars and fifty cents to three dollars | 


per ton. At the time we visited this quar- 
ry, it was under att achment by the work- 
men for their wages, &c. the amount of 
the debt being stated at three thousand 
dollars. There was about one thousand | 
dollars worth of granite ready for the 
market. It is evident from the above | 
statements that the failure of the company 
was not ow ing to thee xpense of quarry ing 
the stone, nor from its quality not being 


good, but it must have been caused by | 


some other troubles unknown to me. Itis 
probable that the debt will be paid, and the 
quarry redeemed, since it is really very 
valuable property, and is convenient for 
shipping.” 

In the first division of this Report there 
lare, in addition to the wood cuts be ‘fore 
mentioned, views of “ Owl’s Head Light 


“ White Head Island,” “Burnt Is land 
Light,” “Cape Elizabeth Lights,” “ Boon 
Island,” “Pleasant Mountain,” and of 


“Mountains between 
mark.” The remarks upon the topograph- 
ical portion of the geology of the First 
Report apply to this, but with less force. 
There is an evident improvement in the 
Second Report, especially in the second 
division relating to “Economical Geology.” 

The same looseness of statement however 
pervades both; the same reference to per- 
sonal matters and scenery occur, but less 


i | 


Hiram and Den-) 


| 
| 


| 


- gust, 


Henueaity: It Ww sata require great study 
and much geological knowledge, to draw 
from them the true Ghararteristios of the 
country, of which they treat. There is 
in the Second Report a caption styled 
+ Agricultural Geology,” heading a valua- 
le analysis of soils, and e mbracing obser- 
'yations upon the treatment of land. These 
twenty-three pages are an equivalent for 
he remaining two hundred and sixty. 

It has been my object to point out the 
‘defects which are so conspicuously abund- 
‘ant in these Reports. It would not be fair 


therefore to form an opinion of them from 


my remarks. These are made in the 
best feeling towards all geological inves- 
tigations, and under the impression that 
it is the part of a true friend to the sci- 
ence to guard it 1 ar pretenders. It 
was not my object to show what the Re- 
ports were, but what they were not, and 
what they were which they should not 
‘have been. The author may be a person 
‘who comprehends the true and full geolo- 
gical properties of the region he professes 
to exhibit to us—we can judge of that only 
by his own representation of the case. He 
‘has failed to convey a clear idea to his 
readers, by omitting what is indispensable 
and inserting w hat is unimportant. He 
may possess talents and erudition, but as 
a practical man he has certainly failed to 
furnish the public what ise xpected | in such 
cases The community, it is true, are 
very liber ‘al towards such productions al 
present, and nothing is more ungrateful 
than the abuse of that generous liberality. 
If this was all, however, it might pass. In 
this utilitarian age, projects “that do not 
carry with them pecuniary adv antage, 
sicken and die. Geological researches, “to 
isatisfy this spirit, must be thoroughly made 
and intelligibly reported. ‘The reader must 
be informed of the exact place where min- 
eral is found, the direction, dip and extent 
of its beds, or he feels that he is not re- 
varded. And a succession of reports, 
lacking these requisites, will transform 
the hope and the favor now so ¢ apparent, 
into a disappointment equally marked. 
The examination of these Geological 
Reports, has been undertaken not through 
love of the employment, but asa matter ‘of 
duty. In the next number of the Hzspr- 
rian, G. W. Featherstonhaugh’s “ Tour to 
the Coteau de Prairie,” and Professor Ro- 
gers’ second “Report on the Geology of 
Pennsylvania,” will be taken up. &. T 
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ULTRAISM. 


I FORESEE very plainly that the above- 
written caption, whether scanned by read- 
ers charitable or uncharitable, must una- 
voidably be pronounced unpromising. And 
so, in sooth, perhaps it is. But,as was said 
by a famous Judean governor, “what I 
have written I have written,” and I will 
not consent to yield it up with its capabil- 
ities untested. ‘The truth is that, in res- 
pect of title-choosing, there is a most nota- 
ble difference between your book-maker 
and your essayist. ‘They are, in a sense, 
like fishermen—the former, if it be his am- 
bition to be esteemed an able angler, will 
bait his hook most gaudily, ensuring there- 
by a succession of strong nibbles and vora- 
cious bites, without regard to the after- 
flouncings of his prey: the latter is your 
truly philosophic fisher; he sitteth him 
down snugly and comfortably beside the 
stream of life; his pack-thread line and 
his pin hook are carelessly thrown out, 
which whoso swalloweth, in their unbaited 
nudity, shall do so at his own proper risk; 
no allegation of fraud can possibly lie in 
the matter, and consequently there re- 
maineth thereanent no excoriation of the 
angler’s.conscience. Here might be shown, 
with much appropriateness, the striking 
contrast between the full draughts of the 
one and the water hauls of the other, but 
I have got a notion that similes, when 
worn to tatters, are wretched trash; so, if 
the public—what a famous thing it is to 
address oneself to the puBLic—if the public 
please, this shall be dropped sans ceremonie. 

There is then, to begin as I first began, 
a notable difference between your book- 
maker and your essayist, in the matter of 
captioning. The former, if he be deco- 
rous and reasonable, feels it his bounden 
duty to display a forefront in some sort 
characteristic of the after-coming body: 
the latter is privileged to head his page 
with any conceivable phrase of any con- 
ceivable kind, and then to follow it with 
whatsoever seemeth him good, relevant or 
irrelevant, appropos or mal-appropos, to 
the point oraway fromthe point. Tis all 
the same in his line. His caption is merely 
his starting place, and he is at perfect lib- 
erty to follow the example of those lovers 
of athletic exercises, who are wont to mark 
their starting place upon the ground, in 
order that they-may jump as far away 
from it as possible. 


“Each generation has its peculiar ten- 
dency,” says somebody. The proposition 
is scarcely true. It will read better thus: 
All generations have one peculiar tenden- 
cy, of which, in different generations there 
are found peculiar modes of manifestation. 
If I were now to attempt a fortification of 
this position, I need do nothing but refer 
to the extravagances of that great multi- 
tude among men who have been called the 
strong in philosophy, in war, in religion, 
and in love. All these appear to be th 
results of different tendencies; and so, in+ 
deed, they are, immediately, but remotel 
they may be traced, with few exceptions, 
to one prolific source—the spirit of ultra- 
ism. This spirit, as far as it is operative, af- 
fords continual refutation of the maxim 
that “like produces like,” for it is manifest 
that the direct tendency of every extreme 
is to produce reaction, which tends, in turn, 
to produce the opposite extreme. And this 
process the world of mind is undergoing, 
just about as constantly as does the ocean- 
world its transition from tide to tide— 
These fluctuations are inimical to reason, 
because their direct tendency is to induce 
a constant and morbid excitement of mind; 
a condition inevitably productive of exag- 
gerated views, feelings, assertions and ac- 
tions. And these exaggerations do evilly 
continue to exist, as we sce, and know, and 
feel that they do, because they are the ob- 
jects of almost universal admiration. Few, 
very few of the inmates of this “ prison- 
house” of mortality, can abide the notion 
of a quiet march through its precincts.— 
To those who have not tried the extreme 
of exertion, and its attendant weariness, the 
idea of a changeless repose, a long unbro- 
ken monotony is horrible. The mariner, 
as he glides along, with the tranquillity 
of the smooth sea around him, is longing, 
all the while for the quick rising and rush- 
ing of the waves. And the traveler, when 
his path has lain, day after day, across the 
far-reaching plain, however pleasant and 
safe it may have been, will rejoice if it 
lead him, in the end, among the dangers 
and difficulties of the mountain-crags. 

It seems to be an instinct of our nature 
to grow weary of the things of sober sense, 
and of all straight-forward courses. And 
in proportion as we tire of these, we are 
prepared for the admiration and the prac- 
tice of things ultra. All this, in the course 
of my onward progress, may possibly be- 
come more plain. In the mean time it 
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work elsewhere, until their virulence was | frequently. It would require great study 
over. -On that account we effected a re-|and much geological knowledge, to draw 
treat frem the woods, and bent our course from them the true characteristics of the 
towards the Penobscot below Bangor.” —_| country, of which they treat. There is 
Page thirty-four has a view of Mt. Wal-|in the Second Report a caption styled 
do, and page thirty-eight of Bluchill Moun- | “Agricultural Geology,” heading a valua- 
tain. A geological section is inserted on | ble analysis of soils, and embracing obser- 
page thirty-nine, which would really be | vations upon the treatment of land. These 
valuable, as also a section on page forty, | twenty-three pages are an equivalent for 
if the items of the elevations and distance, |the remaining two hundred and sixty. 
as well as the scale had not been omitted.| It has been my object to point out the 
Speaking of Buck’s Harbor quarry, the | defects which are so conspicuously abund- 
Report remarks: ‘ant in these Reports. It would not be fair 
“The quarry belongs to a New-York | therefore to form an opinion of them from 
and New-Jersey company, and they own|my remarks. These are made in the 
about thirty acres of the hill: ten thousand | best feeling towards all geological inves- 
tons of rough-split and hammered granite tigations, and under the impression that 
have been sent from hence to New-York. |it is the part of a true friend to the sci- 
The cost of quarrying and delivering on |ence to guard it against pretenders. It 
ship-board was only from one dollar and | was not my object to show what the Re- 
twelve cents to one dollar and twenty-five | ports were, but what they were not, and 
cents per ton, rough-split. It sells for ten | what they were which they should not 
cents per foot when rough-hammered, and | have been. The author may be a person 
thirty cents per foot when fine dressed. | who comprehends the true and full geolo- 
Cost of transportation to New-York, from | gical properties of the region he professes 
two dollars and fifty cents to three dollars | to exhibit to us—we can judge of that only 
per ton. At the time we visited this quar- | by his own representation of the case. He 
ry, it was under attachment by the work- has failed to convey a clear idea to his 
men for their wages, &c. the amount of | readers, by omitting what is indispensable 
the debt being stated at three thousand |and inserting what is unimportant. He 


dollars. There was about one thousand | may possess talents and erudition, but as 


dollars worth of granite ready for the |a practical man he has certainly failed to 


market. It is evident from the above | furnish the public what is expected in such 
statements that the failure of the company |cases. The community, it is true, are 
was not owing to the expense of quarrying | very liberal towards such productions af 
the stone, nor from its quality not being | present, and nothing is more ungrateful 
good, but it must have been caused by | than the abuse of that generous liberality. 
some other troubles unknown to me. It is |If this was all, however, it might pass. In 
probable that the debt will be paid, andthe this utilitarian age, projects that do not 
quarry redeemed, since it is really very |carry with them pecuniary advantage, 
valuable property, and is convenient for | sicken and die. Geological researches, to 
shipping.” |satisfy this spirit, must be thoroughly made 

In the first division of this Report there | and intelligibly reported. The reader must 
are, in addition to the wood cuts before | be informed of the exact place where min- 
mentioned, views of “Owl’s Head Light,” eral is found, the direction, dip and extent 
“White Head Island,” “Burnt Island of its beds, or he feels that he is not re- 
Light,” “Cape Elizabeth Lights,” “Boon | warded. And a succession of reports, 
Island,” “Pleasant Mountain,” and of lacking these requisites, will transform 
“Mountains between Hiram and Den- the hope and the favor now so apparent, 


mark.” The remarks upon the topograph- | into a disappointment equally marked. 


ical portion of the geology of the First} The examination of these Geological 
Report apply to this, but with less force. | Reports, has been undertaken not through 
There is an evident improvement in the | Jove of the employment, but asa matter of 
Second Report, especially in the second | duty. In the next number of the Hesrs- 
division relating to “Economical Geology.” | r1an, G. W. Featherstonhaugh’s “ Tour to 
The same looseness of statement however |the Coteau de Prairie,” and Professor Ro- 
pervades both; the same reference to per- | gers’ second “ Report on the Geology of 
sonal matters and scenery occur, but less Pennsylvania,” will be taken up. 8: T 
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ULTRAISM. 


I FoRESEE very plainiy that the above- 
written caption, whether scanned by read- 
ers charitable or uncharitable, must una- 
voidably be pronounced unpromising. 
so, in sooth, perhaps it is. But, as was said 
by a famous Judean governor, “what I 
have written I have written,” and I will 
not consent to yield it up with its capabil- 
ities untested. The truth is that, in res- 
pect of title-choosing, there is a most nota- 
ble difference between your book-maker 
and your essayist. They are, in a sense, 
like fishermen—the former, if it be his am- 
bition to be esteemed an able angler, will 
bait his hook most gaudily, ensuring there- 
by a succession of strong nibbles and vora- 
cious bites, without regard to the after- 
flouncings of his prey: the latter is your 
truly philosophic fisher; he sitteth him 
down snugly and comfortably beside the 
stream of life; his pack-thread line and 
his pin hook are carelessly thrown out, 
which whoso swalloweth, in their unbaited 
nudity, shall do so at his own proper risk; 
no allegation of fraud can possibly lie in 
the matter, and consequently there re- 
maineth thereanent no excoriation of the 
angler’s conscience. Here might be shown, 
with much appropriateness, the striking 
contrast between the full draughts of the 
one and the water hauls of the other, but 
{ have got a notion that similes, when 
worn to tatters, are wretched trash; so, if 
the public—what a famous thing it is to 
address oneself to the pustic—if the public 
please, this shall be dropped sans ceremonie. 

There is then, to begin as I first began, 
a notable difference between your book- 
maker and your essayist, in the matter of 
captioning. The former, if he be deco- 
rous and reasonable, feels it his bounden 
duty to display a forefront in some sort 
characteristic of the after-coming body: 
the latter is privileged to head his page 
with any conceivable phrase of any con- 
ceivable kind, and then to follow it with 
whatsoever seemeth him good, relevant or 
irrelevant, appropos or mal-appropos, to 
the point oraway fromthe point. Tis all 
the same in his line. His caption is merely 
his starting place, and he is at perfect lib- 
erty to follow the example of those lovers 
of athletic exercises, who are wont to mark 
their starting place upon the ground, in 
order that they may jump as far away 
from it as possible. , 
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“Each generation has its peculiar ten- 
dency,” says somebody. The proposition 
is scarcely true. It will read better thus: 
All generations have one peculiar tenden- 
cy, of which, in different generations there 


And |@re found peculiar modes of manifestation. 


fl were now to attempt a fortification of 
this position, I need do nothing but refer 
to the extravagances of that great multi- 
tude among men who have been called the 
strong in philosophy, in war, in religion, 
and in love. All these appear to be the 
results of different tendencies; and so, in- 
deed, they are, immediately, but remotely 
they may be traced, with few exceptions, 
to one prolific source—the spirit of ultra- 
ism. This spirit, as far as it is operative, af- 
fords continual refutation of the maxim 
that “like produces like,” for it is manifest 
that the direct tendency of every extreme 
is to produce reaction, which tends, in turn, 
to produce the opposite extreme. And this 
process the world of mind is undergoing, 
just about as constantly as does the ocean- 
world its transition from tide to tide.— 
These fluctuations are inimical to reason, 
because their direct tendency is to induce 
a constant and morbid excitement of mind; 
a condition inevitably productive of exag- 
gerated views, feelings, assertions and ac- 
tions. And these exaggerations do evilly 
continue to exist, as we see, and know, and 
feel that they do, because they are the ob- 
jects of almost universal admiration. Few, 
very few of the inmates of this “ prison- 
house” of mortality, can abide the notion 
of a quiet march through its precincts.— 
To those who have not tried the extreme 
of exertion, and its attendant weariness, the 
idea of a changeless repose, a long unbro- 
ken monotony is horrible. The mariner, 
as he glides along, with the tranquillity 
of the smooth sea around him, is longing, 
all the while for the quick rising and rush- 
ing of the waves. And the traveler, when 
his path has lain, day after day, across the 
far-reaching plain, however pleasant and 
safe it may have been, will rejoice if it 
lead him, in the end, among the dangers 
and difficulties of the mountain-crags. 

It seems to be an instinct of our nature 
to grow weary of the things of sober sense, 
and of all straight-forward courses. And 
in proportion as we tire of these, we are 
prepared for the admiration and the prac- 
tice of things ultra. All this, in the course 
of my onward progress, may possibly be- 
come more plain. In the mean time it 
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will be well enough, perhaps, for fear of| in fewer and plainer words. Briefly, then 
confusion, to write down what ultraism is. | all things are ultra which are not in ac- 
But first, it will be better, as a precaution | cordance with the right rule of reason.— 
against all cavillers, to retrograde a few| This proposition | assume under shelter, 
sentences, and bestow a few more words) in part, of that kind and merciful old cus- 
upon instinct. Now it must have become} tom which heretofore has authorized all 
remarkably plain, by this time, that [ am| theorizing persons to assume, and current- 
classifying extremes asevil things. And,| ly pass off, nem con, such unimportant mat- 
furthermore, I have gone almost the length! ters as experience has shewn to be al- 
of defining the extreme-going tendency as| ways necessary, for the mending of un- 
a natural instinct. But I am unwilling, | jointed places in the link-work of an argu- 
nevertheless, to say that the Creator of| ment. Another consideration is, that the 
the world has endowed the creatures of| management of this subject seems at this 
his workmanship with evil instincts. How,| present moment, to be wholly and solely 
then, can this apparent difficulty be obvi-| committed to my hands, and the aforesaid 
ated; this rough place be made smooth?) assumption will secure me, beyond haz- 
Or is it possible to make it smooth at all?| ard, an ample amount of elbow-room. I 
Let ustry. Very many of the most stri-| feet, just here, the side-hauling of a tempt- 
king incidents which exist, are equally | ation which no discreet straight-forward 
developed among the rational and irra-| sort of citizen would ever think of—a dis- 
tional portions of the animal kingdom. | position to strike off tangent*wise into a 
Some are individual in the character. of! critical discourse aboutelbow-room. That 
their operation, and some are social.—| it is a most fruitful and promising subject 
Avoidance of danger, defensive efforts) there is not the smallest peg on which to 
when danger is approaching, and exer-| hang the smallest doubt. But I dare not 
tions for the gratification of natural de-| venture. I am prevented by the fear of 
sires, such as hunger, thirst, love of do-| being called a “discursive scribbler.” 
minion, love of distinction, etc., are the re-| Inditing is very much like voyaging.— 
sults of the former; while among the lat-| There isa slightly transversal or zigzag 
ter may be enumerated the attachments of| way of getting along, and there is a way 
kindred and kind. | in which the business is done directly fore 
Of these, a part have been developed,| and aft. In this latter mode there can hap- 
to the utmost, among irrational creatures;| pen no lateral disjunction of the parts. If 


and who will undertake to say that such | any of them do chance to become detached, 
development is evil? Nobody? And why| they are sure to fall immediately astern, 
not evil? Because the instinct of the irra-| and, by the timely use of the tow-line, may 
tional animal has not been coupled with a} be brought up and fitted in, without much 


discriminating and controlling power. In) difliculty, in whatsoever connection the in- 
man there is found a perfect co-develop-| diter may prefer. On the present occa- 


ment of instinct and of reason. ‘To the! sion it is intended to make the fore and 
control of the latter the powers of the for-| aft the prevailing method, as will be seen 
mer are made subject. ‘The possession of 


| by the reproduction of the eleventh sen- 
the reasoning or controlling power in-| tence of this tractate. In sentence eleven, 


volves the obligation to use it continually | it is very plainly intimated that the end- 
and effectually for the regulation of allthe less extravagances of those who have 
animal faculties or propensities. We are | been called the strong in philosophy, in 
answerable then, for extremes that assume | war, in religion and in love, are proofs 
an evil character, not because the instincts | conclusive of the universality of ultraism, 
of our nature, from which they flow, are | or a tendency to depart from the right 
evil, but because we fail to check the im- rule of reason; and, inasmuch as a consid- 
pulses of instinct, when they outstrip the erable deal of space is intervening between 
sanction of reason. this point and our peroration, both comfort 
and profit, more or less, may result from 
the occupation of that space by an inquiry 
concerning the extent of the sanction of 
reason ih all these matters. 

Philosophy has been defined almost a 
thousand ways, and the inquiries of its 








In talking about instinct, I find that I 
have gone gradually round to the point of 
divergement, and accomplished, without 
specially intending it, a tolerably fair ex- 
planation of ultraism. But the same thing, | 
can be done to better advantage, perhaps, 
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professors have been directed towards as” 
many different objects.. Lxistence, power, 
intelligence, good, evil, substance, form, | 
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space, and duration, are among the com- | 
paratively simple or generic ideas which | 
present themselves at the very entrance, | 


so to speak, of this boundless field. From 
each of these flow, naturally, separate 


tribes, or families of ideas, which in their | ported, not many years agone, in a brief 


turn have been divided and subdivided, in 
the books, until division, with them, has 


become, literally, a thing “past finding | 


out.” It is wise and proper—in other 
words, it is reasonable to think, and talk, 
and write, of all, or any part of these; but 
to spin or push them out so far and so fine 
that a steam calculating machine, of double 
Babbage power, could scarcely determine 
their whereabouts, is ultra and unreasona- 
ble. 

At this time I shall speak chiefly, and 
perhaps only, of one branch of one of the 
above enumerated original branches of in- 
quiry. The original branch is existence 
in general, and the sub-branch is the exist- 
ence of the mind in particular. The very 
first fact made sure of by the metaphysi- 
cian, is the existence of the mind, the soul, 
the spirit, the ego, the self. And on this 
first discovery depend the discoveries of 
all other existences, as shall be shown, by 
the leave of those who doubt, at some fu- 
ture time. The existence of the I, the 
thing which thinks, is a fact which sets at 
naught all caviling. What if we say that 
the very strongest proofs which any man 
can produce in support of this fact, are 
only inferential in their character, and 


therefore uncertain; because there can be | 


nothing absolutely sure without a better 
foundation than mere inference? It makes 
no kind of difference. Push on, and follow 
on your doubts, until you arrive at the 
most refined Idealism—put to the rout, in 
that way, as many of the Kantian catego- 
ries as the most ultra Berkeleyist or Hume- 
ite extant could desire to discomfit, and 
still shall this remain the first, the great, 
the absolute fact among men; because it 
is an ever-present, unconditional, unavoid- 
able intuition. . 
The most important questions touching 
the mind, or spirit, are those which have 
relation to its duration and its essence; in 
other words, the questions of immortality 
and immateriality. Between these ques- 
tions there is an intimate connexion; and 
between the pros and cons of the areu- 
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ment, in either case, plain reason may 
make a justifiable choice, Kant with his 
antinomies to the contrary nevertheless. 
The question of immortality, considered 
abstractly and alone, is far less tangible 
than when considered in connection with 
the other. Still itis far from being a hope- 
less one, The abstract question was sup- 


essay, by Timothy Flint. And his task 
was excellently done. We all can speak 
from experience of the dreaming and long- 
ing aspirations, with which the earth-worn 
spirit looks forth from this unstable and 
obscure existence to a life that will not 
change. Who ever suffered the extremes 
of physical or mental ills—the smiting 
and scathing of the elements—the fever 
of the heart and brain—-without being 
more than recompensed by the steadfast 
hope, which has laid hold upon that land 
where storm and fever shall never come? 
All these strong impulses or aspirations 
are collectively summed up, or aggregated, 
by Mr. Flint, and classed among the na- 
tive or natural instincts. He avers that 
no earthly creature has ever been eadow- 
ed with a vain or useless instinct. In all 
temporal or physical instincts there is 
found unfailing adaptation to certain pecu- 
liar, definite, and important ends; yet none 
of these are more peculiarly or strongly 
marked than that which aims at immor- 
tality. If, therefore, immortality is nothing 
but a dream, a whim of the imagination, 
this instinct must remain forever an aim- 
less and senseless anomaly in the works 
of God. 

All this is very fair, and very conclusive. 
But the question of the essential nature of 
the mind or spirit, has been much more 
frequently and strenuously examined and 
contested. Is mind material, or immate- 
rial? Many disputants have labored to 
overthrow the notion of spirituality alto- 
gether; alledging that it is inexplicable, 
incomprehensible, and absurd, and looking 
to the particular modes of matter, such as 
great refinement, peculiar arrangement, 
etc., for explanations of the phenomena of 
intelligence. On the other hand, there 
have been many who have striven to main- 
tain that the belief in the existence of ma- 
terial things, exterior to the mind, is alla 
delusion; that those objects which strike 
the senses as being material are not in 
reality external, but exist in the mind 
alone —i. e., are merely impressions of 
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the mind. Just as many impressions as|¢ransitu. The particles which compose 
can, by possibility, take place in the mind,| my frame, or that of any other man, to- 
have been pre-arranged and assorted, and| day, will, in a given time, have passed en- 
will take place with absolute certainty and | tirely away—a total and complete process 
uniformity; which certainty and uniformi-| of reproduction will have taken place, and 
ty constitute what men call the laws of| anew frame will appear, composed of other 
nature, and also what they suppose to be} particles of matter, but having the same 
reality. Each sort of impressions, as often) similitude and essence. In the course of 
as they happen in the mind, will produce | a long life, each individual must experi- 
the illusive ideas of things exterior to the| ence several total changes. Now, if we 
mind, and each will be either simple or} admit the doctrine of immortality, which 
complex. For instance: a certain impres-| of these frames shall, in the end, attain to 
sion, in my mind, produces the abstract or| it? Their claims are precisely equal. 
simple idea of matter. Another impres-| Their organization was exactly alike— 
sion produces the complex idea of a com-| they performed the functions of this life 
plicated body, or tenement, formed of the; in the same manner precisely, and they 
subject of the first or simple idea, and ap-| were all resolved into their original ele- 
propriated as the dwelling place of mind.| ments by the self-same process. If we 
In view of the foregoing | have not a} make choice among them, and confer im- 
doubt of being sustained by the great mass, mortality on any particular one, we have 
of thinking persons, when [ remark that! then determined that only a small part of 
no question has ever been more carefully! the sentient, thinking human beings, who 
saddled with fine-spun contrarieties, or ex: | have inhabited or will inhabit this world, 
tremes, than this. Those who examine it shall in the end be made immortal. If, in 
closely will conclude, I apprehend, that the | order to avoid this difficulty, we assert that 
true position, as usual, is a medium one;) they will all be made immortal, we shall 
and that mind or spirit is an immaterial} be asserting, in effect, the destruction of 
substance, existing in intimate connection | personal identity. If the self-knowledge, 
with a material one. In arriving at this| or consciousness, which constitutes per- 
conclusion, it will be found useful to make | sonal identity, be parceled out among them, 
some inquiry concerning the thinking) the original being, the ego, no longer ex- 
power. All men admit that the thinking| ists—if the entire consciousness or iden- 
power is the prerogative of mind; and if} tity be allotted to any particular one, then 
the mind is material, the thinking power! those that receive it not, are not the same 
must be, of course, a property of matter.| beings they were before, and their immor- 
Conceding thus much, it follows that this| tality comes not as a necessary sequence 
power is an inherent property of matter,| of their earthly life. Against these con- 
or else that it is the result of a peculiar} clusions both reason and hope revolt. To 
arrangement or conformation of the atoms | us the doctrine of immortality is nothing, 
or particles of matter. If we take the first unless with the same living thought and 
position, and say that it is inherent, then! consciousness which we now possess, we 
have we virtually declared that every atom) receive it each for himself, and not for 
or particle of the material world, however | another. 
inconceivably small, is a sentient, toga A Another conclusive argument in support 
being. If we reject this absurdity, we| of the immateriality and immortality of 
must adopt the alternative of the doctrine | the soul or spirit, is deduced from the same 
of the peculiar arrangement, or conforma-| physiological fact of which I have recently 
tion of atoms. But, in that case, how shall; spoken, and has been often insisted on, 
we avoid the extreme of saying that any | Throughout the successive and total chan- 
other portions of matter, trees, rocks, or} ges that take place in the human body, our 
clods, are just as likely to become the in-| consciousness, or personal identity remains 
heritors of an immortality of intelligence| the same, unimpaired, unchanged. If | 
and happiness, as men? Because, if the| should have the misfortune to lose an arm, 
notion be tenable, all personal identity is| I should feel it to be the dismemberment 
destroyed. _of my body, not of myself. So when my 
It is an established physiological fact,| entire frame has gradually changed, I still 
that the particles of matter of which the! retain a mental and absolute assurance of 
human frame consists, are constantly in the fact that the same consciousness, the 
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same self which was in connection with | immortality.” 


my former frame is still in perfect, and 
comparatively independent, existence ; re- 
garding the changes of the material struc- 
ture, more in the character of a spectator 
than a participant. This proves, as was 
shown above, that the thinking power is 
not the property of the material body, and 
it then follows, of course, that that which 
does think is immaterial. And the immor- 
tality of this immaterial spirit, if any fur- 
ther proof were wanting, might be infer- 
red, with almost absolute certainty, from 
the fact of its being known in this manner 
to survive the fotal dissolution of the body. 
For in the change of which I have been 
speaking, the body is just as perfectly and 
totally resolved into its original elements 
as if such dissolution were the effect of 
natural death. 

Some unremembered distance back, in 
the labyrinth of this article, there was 
promulged an intention to discourse, very 
briefly, of philosophy, religion, war, and 
love. On second thought this seems to 
me to be a somewhat comical grouping of 
subjects, but, having gone thus far, it is too 
late for re-arrangemeat; and the best thing 
I can do will probably be to accomplish, as 
fast as possible, some sort of a conclusion. 

About philosophy I shall say no more, 
at present, because I am very dubious as 
to the reception of what I have already 
said. On the subject of religion the 
changes have been rung among all kin- 
dreds, ever since the world began; but 
after all the world has never been, and is 
not now remarkably, nay, even tolerably 
religious. I am determined to deal in strict 
charity with all men, but I feel constrain- 
ed to say that this non-devotion has always 
been, and now is largely attributable to the 
unreasonableness of reputed religionists. 
Between philosophy and religion there is 
a most close connection. It is necessary, 
however, to define them separately, and 
to treat of them in different terms. Ac- 
cording to the common understanding, phi- 
losophy and revelation establish all our 
facts. They teach us that there is a Pow- 
er, existing “ from everlasting to everlast- 
ing,” by whom the worlds were made— 
that earthly life is, figuratively, no more 
than a glimmering spark, soon to be merg- 
ed and lost in the strong radiance of eter- 
nity; and that the only desirable and true 
destiny of man awaits him in that better 
land, in which “this mortal shall put on 
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Religion may be defined 
as the true system or mode, for the accom- 
piishment or attainment of that destiny. 
Through all the past there has been a con- 
stant succession of patch-work theories; 
each claiming to be received as the only 
true religion. To notice the one half of 
these, with any kind of formality, would 
occupy a thousand fold more space than 
can be appropriated to this whole article. 
I shall, therefore, restrict myself to a sys- 
tem which possesses the unquestionable 
characteristics of reality and truth. 

Christianity is, in itself, emphatically a 
religion of reason; because its doctrines 
and precepts, when closely scrutinized, 
receive the sanction of reason. It seeks to 
restrain the tide of evil thoughts and pas- 
sions, and to establish, without exception, 
in human intercourse, the ministry of kind- 
ness. It teaches its votary that there is an 
after-life, the glories of which “eye hath 
not seen, ear hath not heard,” and that he 
who would approve himself meet for that 
inheritance ts no better than sounding brass 
if he do not maintain a “conscience void 
of offense” toward all men. He must 
evince continually, a rectitude of purpose 
which will lead his fellow men to regard 
him as a worthy examplar; and by the ex- 
ercise of charity, which “suffereth long 
and is kind,” he must bring them all, if 
possible, within the pale of that hope which 
is to him as a crown and shicld. 

In all the world true reason has been 
constantly disregarded in this, that the in- 
terests of correct principles have suffered 
on account of the ultraism, or mal-conduct 
of those who have professed them. Espe- 
cially is this true in regard to christianity. 
It certainly is the only safe and right rule 
to examine principles, in the first place, 
and determine whether they are good or 
bad. If we decide that they are good, we 
may 2xamine, if we choose, and approve 
or condemn the conduct of those who pro- 
fess them; but such approval or condem- 
nation can in nowise affect the relationship 
which we ourselves should sustain to those 
principles. Precisely the reverse of this, 
however, is the practice of the multitude; 
and the reason is obvious. Principles can- 
not be safely settled without a careful pro- 
cess of thinking. Close, abstract thinking 
is a tedious business—so much so, indeed, 
that those whose habits are not suited to 
its exercise will, in nine cases out of ten, 
prefer to rely upon the guidance of others, 
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who are supposed to have examined, and | and things of the present time. Examine 
thought, and formed correct conclusions. | well the records of things that were, and 
Or, if they muster sufficient energy and de-| the exhibition of things that are. Who- 
termination for an effort of any kind, the | ever will so look,and so examine, will soon 
result will be a critical examination, not of! be satisfied that “the half has not been 
principles, a Sees of se ogrpeny ie 
by whose conduct those principles have | nthe subject of war, it has been re- 
been adorned or disgraced. marked that the history of the world is all 
To the “student of Christianity” this| one tissue of blind and frantic excess. | 
kind of scrutiny will discover much that} do not think so. The term war is gener- 
is worthy of admiration. It will present | ally understood to apply to the contests 
7 — eee een: ne sin-| is gr secon poses ae - by 
gle-heartedness of the apostles and primi-/| means 0 eets and armies. is dehni- 
tive christians—the meckness, and faith,| tion is too limited. Overt hostility of 
and strength of the uncomplaining mar-| every kind, may very properly be classed 
a and a example = See of | “ eg ao lies the ee wc 
the past and present, to whom the pleas-| tween your fisticuff warrior and your king? 
ures and pageantries of earth have been | It consists in this—the former must rely 
as nothing, and who have labored all their | exclusively on his own personal prowess; 
days, as it were, the ministering angels of the latter may rely on the prowess of oth- 
human kind. But there will also be dis-| ers. In a majority of cases the former is 
covered, by the inquirer, another and aj the more chivalrous of the two, because 
darker picture. He will see simplicity of his warsare always attended with person- 
doctrine give P nate to eaten, and | . risk and er oe — divid- 
jargon, iaithiulness and confidence to, ed into two classes—public and private. 
treachery and distrust, and brotherly | Those of the former class affect the rights 
friendship to envy and strife and malice.| and interest of communities or nations— 
aan . all : : 
Among christians, so called, he will see, in| those of the latter affect, immediately, the 
countless instances, the “simple stole” of| rights and interests of individuals. This 
religion concealing the most insatiable | classification, however, is not entirely ab- 
avarice, the most towering ambition, and | solute. ‘To the wars of many of the feu- 
the blackest villainy of every kind. He _ datories of the middle ages pertain the 
will see the reputed saints of a spiritual | characteristics of both classes. 
kingdom aspiring to put on the robes and) While many belligerents outstrip the 
crowns of temporal kings. He will see | march of reason, there are a goodly num- 
thousands after thousands of victims per- | ber of the advocates of peace, par excellence, 
ish, by fire and sword, by the rack and the | who fall just as far behind it, denying, in 
poison-cup; in reality for the most diaboli-| effect, the right of self-preservation, which 
cal purposes, but ostensibly for the promo-| is one of the first laws of our nature, and 
tion of a religion whose founder was heard | neither more nor less than the defense or 
to pray, even in the hour of death, for | protection of our individual or natural 
those by whom he was scourged and cru-| rights. 
cified as animpostor. Allthis, whichever, Political or national rights are aggrega- 
way he may turn, will meet, and over-| tions of individual rights. I have the ori- 
whelm, and bewilder him. In his bewil-| ginal right to wage war in defense of my 
derment the voice of reason will be un-_| own life, even to the shedding of blood— 
heard. He will forget that he must stand | to protect my property, and to redress my 
or fall for himself, without reference to| wrongs. The most of these I have en- 
the deeds of his fellows, because the great | trusted to the protection of the political or 
question of his life and immortality is be-| social body, so long, precisely, as the pow- 
yond the control of human agency. In) er of that body shall prove sufficient for 
short, he will suffer the ultraism of pseudo | the purposes of protection. But the social 
So : drive him to oe, ex-| body is unwieldy - _ - motion; and, 
treme, and the conviction wi come set-| In consequence, a hundred emergencies 
tled in his mind that religion is alla whim.; may arise, in which my rights may be 
Is all this thought to be mere fancy- | irrevocably wrested from me, if I await 
sketching? Look back through half a) its interposition. For instance, I have a 
score of ages. Look all around at the men! right to live; but if I passively rely upon 
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the protection of the social body, when my | all, are slaughtering our enemies merely 


enemy assails me with a weapon of death, | 


for the protection of our individual rights. 
I shall suffer the irremediable loss ofthe en- | And yet will the gnat-strainer and camel- 
joyment of that right. And if I may just- 


if Tr swallower pronounce the self-same thing 
ly act for my own behoof, in this case of |to be “honorable warfare” in one case, 


necessity, why not in any other case in |and a “relick of barbarism” in the other. 
which my right is jeopardized, and in which | He had better be consistent, and say to 
the power of the social body proves ineffi- |the army as he does to the civil power, 
cient. The tribunal does not exist that |catch them, and confine and belabor them, 
would condemn a husband and father for | till they become reformed. 

saving the lives of his wife and children, | As for love, I have so pondered upon its 
by shedding the blood of their assasin. |length and breadth and height and depth; 
And why not? Simply, as was said before, | so striven to comprehend the measure of 
because the sdcial body, on account of its | its weight, and so yearned to solve its mys- 
natural tardiness, is unable to mect the |teries, that I am sure I speak in reason 
emergency. If, however, the assassina- | when [ say, it can neither be comprehen- 
tion be accomplished, the right of the in- | ded, nor measured, nor explained. 
jured man to shed the blood of the assassin | marvel of marvels. It may be felt, and 
is suspended, because the emergency is |dallied with, and blessed, when it comes 
past, and the arm of the social body is per- | like the nestling dove—or its rage may be 
fectly competent to punish the offender. | endured, when it overwhelms and scathes 
But suppose the assassin should take refuge | like a consuming fire; but it shall never 
in a foreign country, and thereby render | be understood. And therefore it is that I 
the power of the body politic ineffectual: |have incontinently repented me, that I 
Will the right of the injured man to shed jever undertook to say a word about it in 
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It isa 


his blood be re-established? This is cer-|this paper. It is a subject about which 


tainly a question of some difficulty. The 
answer will depend entirely upon the an- 
swer to an antecedent question;-that is, 
was the right asserted by the injured party 
originally perfect? As this is a supposi- 


tion of an extreme case, and as I am homi- | 


lizing against extremes, I will turn it over 
to the reader “scot free.” 

Many persons who deny the right of 
individuals, or of the civil power, to take 


life in any case, will, at the same time, as- | 


sert that right in behalf of the national 
war-power. A marvelously proper conclu- 
sion, truly! For what purpose does the 
civil power take life? For the security 
of the rights of community. And the 
rights of community are the aggregated 
rights of individuals. There are only two 
cases in which reasonable men will pre- 
tend to justify a resort to war—firstly, 
when there is threatened an infringement 
of the rights of the social body; or sec- 
ondly, when it is necessary to seck redress 
on account of past infringements of those 
rights. Now what will be the result, if, 
when threatened with invasion, we neglect 
to marshal our forces and repel the inva- 
der? Our national rights will be over- 
thrown. And what will be the result of 
the destruction of our national rights? 
Our individual rights will be overthrown 
and destroyed. So that our soldiers, afler 





‘every-body will write, but about which 
very few write satisfactorily. So that love- 
scribbling is very much like fiddling. The 
|only effect which the majority of scrapers 
‘can work upon you, is something like what 
icertain ingenious anatomists denominate 
| the waggling of the nerves,” while only 
one of a hundred can inspire you to bless 
|your stars that you have ears to hear 
with. 
| Itisa great piece of ultraism to talk of 
‘universal love, among men. Universal 
‘love, and universal hatred, are not so much 
|extremes as they are affectations. A 
/man’s good will may extend itself to unde- 
'finable boundaries—I suspect mine does— 
but no mere man has ever yet loved every 
body. A certain sentimental parson of 
the Tristam Shandy era avers that if a 
'man does not love the whole sex, it is 1m- 
| possible for him to love one woman pro- 
'perly. It is sheer quackery to say so. 
Your medical quack assures you that, with 
‘his nostrum, he can conquer every kind 
‘and grade of disease; and he can do so, 
|just as readily as the author of the “Sen- 
timental Journey ” could: love the whole 
sex. In fact I have perfect faith that the 
convers of the parson’s proposition is 
true—no man who strives to love the whole 
sex can possibly love one woman as he 
ought. Mere mortal love is nothing with- 
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out concentration. At any one time it can 
reach but a small portion of the things 
that were evidently designed and formed 
to call it forth. Go abroad into the w orld, 
and essay to extend the wing of your love 
so far as to overshadow all “the beautiful, 
and the iovely. It will happen to you as 
it did to Tristam Burgess, long ago. He 
threw the mantle of his charity over the 
evil deeds of the administration, but it was 
labor lost; the brood outgrew their cover- 
ing in the twinkling of an eye. 

Equally idle is the affectation of the pro- 
fessor of wholesale hatred. Can that which 
is inherently lovely be totally and irre- 
deemably hated? Impossible. There are 





reason it certainly has, in all its work of 
elevating and purifying the inmates of this 
rugged world, but it will often rend and 
spurn the restraints of reason, as if it were 
a whirlwind among webs of gossamer; 
and when it does so it is truly to be classed 
among the blackest and the bitterest of 
this world’s miseries—a misery the more 
to be deplored because its victims, for the 


most part, meet with nothing but scorn and 


| derision. 


To those who do so scorn and 


_so deride I have only to say, that there is 


countless manifestations in the world, it is | 
true, of feelings which assume that sem- | 


blance, but they are, beyond all question, | 
the offspring of disappointment. Their | 


| 


at least one by whom they are scorned and 
derided in their turn. What, mock at 
those in whom the fountain-spring of life 


_has been clogged by unrequited love, and 


who have turned, or soon shall turn, un- 
timely to the rest and shelter of the grave? 
As soon would I mock at the orisons of the 
angels. If it were not for unsleeping 


origin is accidental, and their duration is eyes, and fading cheeks, and breaking 


contin gent. 


‘The emotions which necessa- | hearts, my faith would be less strong in the 


rily arise from the contemplation of per- | | light and life and happiness of an eternal 


fect loveliness, are mingled in our minds 


with an undefinable but never- sleeping g | 


hope of happiness. 


In proportion as we | 


world. 
But | must bid the reader a brotherly 
“good bye.” It was my intention, when 


bend our thoughts and energies to the per- | I began, to show what ultraism is, and to 
fecting of this ideal identity—or, in other | | enquire how far we may advance with the 


words, to the accemplishment of an indis- | 


between the loveliness which we contem- 
plate and the happiness for which we hope, 


soluble connection, a oneness of existence, 
| 
| 


so do we find the bitterness which comes 
when cold experience has condemned our 
fabling dream. ‘The lesson of resignation 
is difficult to learn, and it is therefore that 
the bitterness just spoken of, which springs 
from the disappointment of our love, is 
mistaken for essential hatred. Alexander 
Pope has been sometimes reckoned a mis- 
ogynist. Especially is he famed for his 
hatred of the Lady Wortley Montagu. 
And it is sure that when his hope was gone, 
he did write bitterly and revengefully 
about that gifted, and beautiful, and singu- 
lar creature; but I have not a shadow of 
doubt that, even then, there passed no sin- 


gle hour, in the course of many a year, in | 
which she could not have changed the | 


frown on his white brow to the quick flush 
of joy—in which for one true smile of her 


proud lip, one whisper of her love, he | 


would not gladly have foregone his price- 
less inheritance of fame. 

Although I have been making a few re- 
marks upon hatred, it must not be for gotten | 





sanction of reason, in the courses of Phi- 
losophy, etc., but l have found the field en- 
tirely too wide to be satisfactorily cultiva- 
ted by means of an article of reasonable 
dimensions. Consequently I have been 
obliged to narrow down my plan, and to 
speak of only a few things; and 1 am by 
no means certain that what I have said of 
those will be universally approved. There 
is, however, one consolation of which I 
am sure. No man can condemn my 
thoughts without first thinking for him- 
self; and, in this day and generation, to 
induce men so to do is something of an 
achievement. 
v0. €. 
edligeats 


ABJECTNESS. 


If we have deserved this kind of evil 
fame from any thing we have done ina 
state of prosperity, | am sure, that it is 
not an abject conduct in adversity that can 
clear our reputation. Well is it known, 
that ambition can creep as well as soar. 
The pride of no person in a flourishing 


condition is more justly to be dreaded, than 


that of him who is mean and cringing un- 


that my proper subject of remark, at this | der a doubtful and unprosperous fortune. 


present moment, is love. The sanction of | 


Burke. 
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THE STARS. 


I. 

'T1s soLeMN Niour: nor light of day e’er gave 
So rich a field to musing mortal’s eye! 

Refulgent worlds! the glittering gems that pave 
The path of Thought, which rushes up on high, 
Mounting from sphere to sphere, and drawing nigh 

The eternal throne of Him whose living voice 
Rolled through primeval chaos, and spake forth 

These thousand orbs, in union to rejoice, 

And pour on Heaven's quick ear their ‘ giant mirth :’ 
The music of the spheres; faint heard by thee, duil Earth! 


Il. 

And what the music of the spheres? ’Tis not 
Of inexpressive sounds, as mortals raise ; 

But the deep thrill of feeling, and of thought-- 
The spirit-flow of gratitude and praise 
That intellect accords, in loftiest lays, 

For bliss of being, and for being bless’d; 
The happiness and harmony that reign 

From glowing north to south, from east to west, 
Throughout the illimitable azure plain: 
The hymn, All form’d aright, and nothing forra’d in vain! 


Ill. 

As drops make up the ocean, so my heart 
Now joins to swell the mighty strain sublime; 

*Tis joy to feel of this vast work a part, 
Though but an atom, ona point of time: 
How many millions with that feeling chime 

In yonder countless worlds! and thus unite 
To spread the unbounded principle of joy: 

The life of Heaven is intellectual light; 
Its breath the bliss to know, which ne’er may cloy, 
But grows still more intense the more we may enjoy. 


Iv. 

Mysterious Power, who from the insensate mass 
Of whirling spheres such subtle powers refines 

As life and motion; making these to pass, 
Like that from whence derived, as teeming mines 
Of higher principles: What great designs 

Are in what seem thine humblest workings here! 
And upward still, until man’s wisdom turn 

Back on itself, with reverent awe and fear, 
Yo find One Medium links all stars that burn 
With even the poor worm his pride would dare to spurn! 


V. 

Bright, shining stars! a crown of glory ye 
To your great Maker! Not of empty show; 

For mind, as matter, fills infinity ! 
Aud matter wakes to consciousness, to know 
rhe heaven which in intelligence may glow ;-- 

Progressing still, through an enchanted maze, 
From vacancy to perfect being grown ;~- 

God's quickening breath o’er Nature's garden plays: 
Like aromaof flowers, when winds have blown, 
Spirits with spirits blend, and circle round his throne! 


T.-3.D. 
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MORALITY OF FICTION. 


ARE NOVELS, AND OTHER WORKS OF FICTION, UPON 
THE WHOLE, AN EVIL, OR A GOOD, IN THE 
PRESENT STATE OF society 2 


Tue habit of arguing on what is consid- 
ered the wrong side of the question, merely 
for the sake of argument, is very perni- 
clous —it having a tendency to weaken 
the moral sense, to obscure the under- 
standing, by rendering it less capable of 
making just discriminations, and ultimately 
to affect the life and character of the in- 
dividual who indulges in it: for our prin- 
ciples, be they right or wrong, have an 
effect upon our actions, molding and modi- 
fying them according to the clearness or 
obscurity with which moral and spiritual 
truths are perceived and understood. 

How often do we meet with men, and 
men of talents and great acquirements, 
too, who, from long indulging in habits of 
sophistication, merely to show their inge- 
nuity, appear at last to have no fixed prin- 
ciples or settled opinions on any important 
subject; or if they have, fail in satisfying 
others of their sincerity, however plausi- 
ble and ingenious may be their arguments, 
and however well they may be directed. 
The effect of this wrong formation of char- 
acter is to lessen confidence in the indi- 
vidual, however highly he may be gifted: 
for in examining ourselves, we will find 
that the man whose mind has been based 
and built upon ingenuous and unsophisti- 
cated reason and common sense, will com- 
mand our confidence in a much higher de- 
gree than the former with all his boasted 
learning and artificial acquirements. 

In the education of youth, and in the 
formation of societies for their instruction 
and the development of the understanding, 
these distinctions ought to be carefully at- 
tended to. ‘The human mind is so organ- 
ized and constructed, that every exertion 
of it in opposition to its better judgment, 
has a tendency to pervert, if not to weaken 
it. All sophistry, therefore, ought to be 
avoided in argument, on the same principle 
that insincerity and falsehood are avoided 
in the common intercourse of society; both 
being equally forbidden, if not in the let- 
ter, at least in the spirit of that Divine 
commandment which prohibits “the bear- 
ing false witness against our neighbor.” 

In common debating societies, where the 
young member is frequently compelled to 
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argue against his better judgment,a wrong fitted her for analyzing this subject cor- 
bias is given to the mind, which has anin-| rectly. She possessed not only a very 
jurious effect during life. {n the ardency | clear and luminous understanding, greatly 
of youth, and in the pride of ambition, the | improved by science and literature, but it 
speaker exerts every faculty to make the | was adorned and purified by religion and 
wrong appear the better reason, and vice | practical piety, and invigorated by great 
versa, until he finally loses the faculty of |experience and knowledge of the world. 
judging correctly between the true and the | Besides, she had mingled much with the 
false. He then frequently adopts the per- | reading class of society, and particularly 
nicious doctrines he has been so ingeni- | with those who were in the habit of read- 
ously advocating, and makes them the | ing novels; and she had long and closely 
standard of his future life and actions. marked their tendency and influence for 
This evil should be avoided by permit- | good and for evil. 
ting each member to take the side he should| With this capacity for judging correct- 
think most agreeable to the truth; and'ly, she has declared:—‘ That constant 
such questions only should be selected for familiarity with the very best works of 
discussion as would admit of ingenuous ar- | fiction, and such as are not exceptionable 
gument, without the aid of premeditated | in themselves, relaxes the mind that wants 
and deliberate sophistry. Questions of this | hardening, —dissolves the heart which 
doubtful character, while they would be a, wants forlifying,—slirs up the imagina- 
sufficient exercise of the understanding, | tion which wants quieling,—irritales the 
would permit the honest inquirer to search | passions which want calming,—and above 
for the truth, and thereby lead him to the | all, disinclines and disqualifies for active 
development of it for the future govern-| virtues and spiritual exercises. Though 
ment of his life and actions. 'there be no act, and no moment in which 
The question at the head of this article | any assault on the mind is made, yet the 
is of this character. It is exceedingly | constant habit performs the work of a 
broad in its bearing,—not being simply , mental atrophy; it produces all the symp- 
confined to moral and religious views, but | toms of decay; and the danger is not less 
embracing the good and the evil growing | for being more gradual, and therefore less 
out of it in all its relations to the individ- | suspected. 
ual and tosociety. In looking atit,there-| “It is the same principle which influ- 
fore, both sides of the question shall be | ences the inveterate novel-reader and the 
viewed with an impartial eye. The re-|never-wearied pursuer of public dissipa- 
marks, however, shall be summary, leav- | tion,—only its operation is different in dif- 
ing the reader to amplify according to his | ferent tempers: the active and lively tri- 
taste and judgment, and to form his own | fler seeks to lose reflection in the bustling 
unprejudiced conclusions on a_ subject crowd, while the more indolent alienates 
which almost every one has thought of,| her mind from what is right, without any 
and in which all are more or less inter-| exertion of the body. In one it is the 
ested. imagination which is acted upon, in the 
It must be admitted that the weight of; other the senses. In one sense, indeed, 
public opinion has been for some years, the domestic idleness is the worst, because 
against the prevailing habit of promiscuous it wraps itself in its own comparative me- 
novel reading. By this I mean, that those | rit, and complacently reposes on its supe- 
who have been best qualified to examine | rior sobriety; for if the spirits are more 
this question, and who ought to govern the agitated in the one case, in the other they 
public sentiment, have generally been of, sink into a more perilous indolence. The 
this opinion. Among these stood conspi- scenes acted over by tie imagination in 
cuous Hannah More, a name and charac-| private, have also a superiority in mischief 
ter not only highly honorabie to her sex, | over those of actual busy gaiety in others, 
but to the whole human race. Of theliving as being more likely to be retained and 
and the dead, few have done so much to repeated.” 
improve the morals of society for the last, To these striking remarks of Miss More 


half century, as this celebrated woman, it may be added, in the language of an‘ 


by her voluminous and well-directed writ- | anonymous writer: “That unless the mind 


ings 
he character of her mind peculiarly | ples, and the passions and feelings are com- 


is previously fortified with sound princi- 
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pletely under the mastery of acorrect judg- 
ment, the constant habit of reading even 
the best works of fiction, either in prose 
or verse, is more calculated to be prejudi- 
cial than advantageous, for they are read 
rather for the interest which they excite, 
than for the instruction which they offer— 
and this motive, if not of evil tendency to 
the mind, is illegitimate and unjustifiable 
ina moral point of view. Besides, those 
who draw their opinions of the world— 
of the manners, characters, and pursuits of | 
mankind—from novels, will enter on real 
life to disadvantage;—the personages of | 
novels, (or at least a majority of those of 
the last age,) either bear no resemblance 
to mankind, or that resemblance consists 
in such a narrow peculiarity of feature as 
renders it rather an individual than a gen- 
eral picture. But one of the strongest | 
and most undoubted objections to novels | 
arises from the effects which the perusal | 
of them produces on the mental faculties, 
and the literary tastes: during it the mind is 
merely passive; a lounging, desultory habit 
of reading is acquired, so that when works | 
are to be perused which require close and 
regular study, and the judgment constant- 
ly on the alert to follow and comprehend 
the author’s observations and arguments, 
the mind is unequal to the task, and the 
work is neglected. The literary taste will 
suffer also, except the reading is confined 
to a few select novels. Unless, therefore, 
the habits of close, active and vigorous at- 
tention are of a very powerful and pre- 
dominating nature, and the taste has been 
modeled to correctness and purity by a 
long and regular discipline, it is the opin- 
ion of many sound minds that novels ought | 
to be avoided altogether: where these pre- 
parations exist, their perusal cannot, in 
this respect, do much harm; it will then 
be rather an interesting amusement of the 
nature of social enjoyment, and used mere- 
ly asa relaxation, and never indulged to 
an improper extent—serving to restore the 
mind to more sober and useful studies, with 
greater relish and renewed freshness.” 

There is another and very important 
view of the subject which has heretofore 
escaped general notice, and which is par- 
ticularly worthy of the attention of the 
religious world. 

It very frequently happens that the in- 
veterate novel-reader in the decline of life, 
and sometimes much earlier, becomes a 
devotee in religion. This most frequently 
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,occurs when unusual excitements concern- 


ing religion prevail. Indeed, that disorder- 
ed state of the imagination which is creat- 
ed by the excess of novel-reading, finds 
food and nourishment even in those spirit- 
ual exercises which, when orderly in their 


Operation, are calculated to subdue the pas- 
'sions instead of increasing them. 
happens that such persons fancy they have 


It often 


become religious when they have but mere- 


‘ly transferred their excitement and enthu- 


siasm from one channel to another. 


On 


'closely examining the character and con- 


duct of such devotees you will find their 
life and habits remain unaltered. The 


'same indolence exists, with the same ne- 
'glect of their domestic and social duties. 


The same strong desire of excitement pre- 
vails, seeking its gratification in the wor- 
ship of the crowded church rather than 
in the retirement of the closet. Enthu- 
siasm and a mere visionary faith make up 
for practical duties; and the performance 
of those good works of charity and bene- 
volence, so strongly recommended in scrip- 
ture, are considered of but minor impor- 
They seem 
to be ignorant and are unwilling to learn 


that the religion of the Bible—divine in 


its origin, divine in its principles, and di- 
vine in its operations—inculcates all the 


| social and domestic duties of life as essen- 


tial to its existence; and that real and true 
devotion towards God never demands the 
neglect or sacrifice of charity, or interferes 
with any of our duties towards our family 
or our neighbor—but carrying the spirit 
of prayer and worship along with it 


|into active life, elevates all our motives, 


strengthening us in doing good in all our 
relations to society,and purifying even our 
occasional amusements and recreations. 
These devotees appear to have but one 
feeling and one object. Public prayer and 
praise with them appear to be the all and 
all of religion—and they seem to think that 
'to these important exercises, (which all 
‘ought to admit as indispensable in their 
| place,) every other duty of life must be 
| sacrificed. 
| Such, very generally, is the religion of 
‘novel-readers when their love of excite- 
‘ment takes that direction, and is the go- 
'verning principle. It is merely the reli- 
gion of feeling—reason having nothing to 
ido with it. They seem not to know that 
‘genuine religion is addressed as well to 
‘the head as the to heart, and is equally 
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operative on all the faculties of the mind: | gerous, as they have an intuitive modesty 
That it has no doctrine or principle op- and delicacy which would shrink from the 
posed either to sound philosophy, reason, | perusal of such indecent and _ polluting 
or common sense: ‘That although it is of works, and which would blush on acknow}l- 
a higher order than either of these, ituses |edging that they had even looked into 
them all as its servants or hand-maids— them; but to the other sex, from their 
thereby elevating all the lower principles | constitutional tendency, this intuitive guard 
of the mind, and purifying, without de- | is not so sensitive or watchful; while their 
stroying, all the other affections of the | judgment slumbered, it would permit them 
human heart. to wander through these seductive novels 
Such is the divine use and beauty of the | with even increasing delight, until their 
christian religion when not perverted by 'purest principles were perverted with the 
human traditions, debased by human pas- | delicious poison, and all their best affec- 
sions, or grounded in romantic and enthu- | tions were corrupted.* 
siastic excitement. The question then ought to be predicated 
So far the arguments against the pre-|on what novels are now, and what they 
vailing habit of reading novels and other | have been. Very few works comparatively 
works of fiction appear to be conclusive: |are now issued from the press containing 
much, however, may be said on the other ‘any open and avowed immoral sentiment, 
side of the question, and with very con- |and, generally speaking, the novels of the 
siderable show of truth. ‘That we may be | present day inculcate those principles of 
enabled to decide the question satisfactori- | morality, which are in accordance with 
ly, some of these arguments shall now be | the christian religion; and judging from 
stated. the signs of the times, it is not unreasona- 
But in making up an opinion on this sub- | ble to expect that even novels, ere long, 
ject, we ought first to consider how much | will be made a delightful medium of in- 
has been done to correct the evils conse- 'structing youth in the purest principles of 
quent on novel-reading by the improving | morality, religion, and all the practical du- 
and regenerating spirit of the age in which | ties of life—correcting their social amuse- 
we live,—and also how far the immoral | ments and recreations, and purifying all 
and poisonous novels of the last age may |the means and modes of youthful enjoy- 
influence even us of the present day inde-| ment. The civilized world is evidently 


. . ° ohf rT. . . . 
ciding the important question. ‘The de- and rapidly tending this way—and as new 





moralizing eflects of Smollet’s and Fiel- | avenues open to the human mind, the ad- 
ding’s novels of the last century, and of | yancement of human improvement will 
Lewis’s and Radcliffe’s at the beginning of | progress in an increased ratio. 
the present, are no doubt still felt among| From this view of the present improved 
us. But these poisonous and seductive |character of novels and works of fiction, 
works are rapidly being displaced by nov- | jt may still be a question, after all that has 
els and other works of fiction of a much | been said against them, whether their ge- 
more wholesome and healthy character,— | neral reading is not now more beneficial 
and equally interesting. ‘than injurious. The correct views of hu- 
It is hardly necessary to inform the | man nature and human life given in many 
reader that the writer of this article en- | of them prepare the young mind for en- 


tirely excludes the writings of Lord By- | tering upon its duties in the world, in some 
Ton and E. L. Bulwer from the list of works measure, without the danger and tempta- 


of fiction which he thus recommends. | tion of mingling with its vices. The ac- 


Whatever of genius and talents are as- | knowledged useful effect they have in pol- 
cribed to these fascinating writers, and | jshing the style and perfecting the literary 
they are admitted to stand high in these | —__—_____ sinetipealiaie 
respects, their works have a most demor- | *Foramore full and correct view of the evil 
alizing te Vy ‘ver. | tendency of these dangerous novels the writer of 
sally oe _~ — e ef this article would refer the reader to a series of 
‘ : 1e novels of Bulwer, 


; - Essays (which he has just read,) “on the influence 
particularly, ought to be discarded from | of morals,” published in the last number of the 
every family, as having a most corrupting | “Southern Literary Messenger.” Those who 
effect on the youth of the country. To | desire to make just discrimination between works 


. : ) \of fiction as they tend to virtue or vice, will be 
young ladies, who are educated with but | greatly delighted and benefitted by the perusal of 


common care, they are perhaps not so dan- | these admirably well written essays. 
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taste of common readers, is another use that | 
cannot be well supplied elsewhere. Not | 
only is the style in writing polished and 

perfected by the perusal of well-written 

works of fiction, but the capacity for con- 

versation is thereby greatly increased and 

improved—the finest models of dialogue 

being frequently therein presented for imi- 

tation. ‘The common courtesies and civili- 
ties of life are also happily taught by many 

of these works, and the general reading of | 
them by the yeomanry of the country would 
have the effect of softening and polishing 
their manners, and thereby of bringing | 
the various cla8ses of society closer togeth- 
er. Besides, there are many who could not | 
perhaps be induced to read at all unless | 
works of this kind could be had to produce 
the necessary excitement; andit is thought 
by some that reading novels, even promis- 
cuously, and with all their faults, is better 
than not reading at all. 

These are some of the most prominent | 
arguments that can be offered in favor of | 
novels and other works of fiction, and it is | 
now left for the candid and conscientious 
reader to decide the question in controversy 
for himself, and to act accordingly. 
CITIZEN. 
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—— 
MARY’S LOVE. 


Wuewn on my lot with face unkind 
Fortune doth most severely frown, 
I bear me still a cheerful mind, 
Nor let her cast my spirit down. 
Though she ’s severe, I’m blithe and gay; 
Not all her frown’s my soul can move— 
For to myself this charm I say, 
That “I am BLest wiTH Mary’s Love!” 


And while this source of joy is left, 
Whatever ills in life betide, 

I care not—though of friends bereft— | 
Save her, I care for naught beside. 

What though I be nor rich nor great, | 
I count myself all kings above, 

Nor would I give, for all their state, 
The richer prize of “* Mary’s Love!” 

! 


When loss I meet, oppressed by care, 
When e’en the friends I love grow strange, 
Yet still a mind unmoved I bear, 
For what care I for chance or change? 
Since she I love—oh, thought of bliss !— 
Loves me—no ills of life can move; 
In all my griefs, my joy is this, 
That “TI am Btest with Mary’s Love!” 
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When on my couch of pain and woe 
I lay me down afflicted sore, 
When fell disease hath brought me low 
And gloomy death is at my door, 
One thought I have, which to my soul 
A blessing and a balm doth prove, 
More potent than physician’s dale— 
Tis this—“ I’m pLest witH Mary’s Love!” 


And when the stern command is given, 
For death to cast his fatal dart, 
Ill raise my cheerful eyes to heaven, 
And even then this faithful heart 
One thought will cherish, strong in death, 
Next to my hopes of heaven above; 
And dying—with my latest breath 
Ill whisper—“ Brest wir Mary’s Love!” 
Cincinnati. L. J. C. 


ie 


REVERIE. 


In the stars—the stars—there’s a glory there ;-— 
Look up, they are brightly set 

In the drap’ry that curtains God’s footstool fair, 
Like jewels in folds of jet. 


In the stars—the stars—-there’s a purity there ;—— 
White seraphs might stand and gaze 

On each orb that floats in the ebon air, 
Nor pause in their chorus of praise. 


In the stars—the stars—as they roll akove 
In a bright eternal day— 

For the soul of man there’s a home of love, 
From the madness of earth away. 


In the stars—-the stars--what beauty is seen 
In each cheerful ray that steals 

Like the glance of an eye from a brow serene 
When the soul its proud destiny feels. 


In the stars—-the stars——there’s a soul of light; 
There’s a grandeur of beauty there! 

Up, and beyond earth’s awn of night, 
Where the skies are ever fair. 


In the stars—-the stars—there’s music unheard, 
Unknown to man’s dull ear; 

Sweet melody—such as the wild eden-bird 
Would pause in its warblings to hear. 


In the stars—-the stars--there’s the peace of Heaven; 
A rest that the earth never knew: 

A repose where the spirit by passion driven 
Its vigor and strength may renew. 


In the stars—the stars—when my spirit is free, 
And my journey of life complete, 

I will pray that there my place may be 
To bow at Jehovah's feet, Yoricx, 
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IDEALITY VERSUS REALITY. 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION. 


THERE is not only a distinction but a dif- 
ference betwixt the ideal and the real. 
They have little connection, but somehow’ 
they contrive to cross each other’s path | 
very often in this every-day life. Now,I | 
know men who affecting the former, scorn 
to know aught of the latter. They be- | 


lieve themselves dreamers, and waste 


crow-quills, and swan’s-quills, and even 
the grey-goose-shaft, not to mention Per- 


ryan and a host of patentees of the much | 


abused steel substitute for the genuine | 
quill, and they destroy reams of gilt- edged 
paper, and faint-lines, and water- Tined, and 
foolscap, in attempting sonnets to their | 
mistresses eyebrows, and all that sort of 


thing, which have been sung since man | 


learned to rhyme, and which evince little 
of the ideal, and only provoke one to rank | 
them with the incensed Dogberry. These 
enthusiastic asses had better learn to make | 
figures and to add up a column—to write 
in a leger, which has been carefully mark- | 
ed off for dollars and cents—they had bet- 
ter appropriate their smattering of infor- 
mation and their slender capacities to | 
these realities, than to venture 


« Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
Far beyond their depth.”’ 


A man is not necessarily an idealist be- | 
cause he looks upon the realities of life | 
with contempt. ‘The veriest shallow-pa- | 
ted numbskull in Christendom might do | 
the same thing. 
are components of genius; and he is no 


more an idealist who affects. to despise | 


realities, 


than he isa genius who lacks 
judgment. 


“ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread;” 


and in consequence of some men of ac- 


knowledged genius having affected to con- | 


temn the regulations and “wholesome laws 
prescribed by the good, common sense of 
society, for the reason that some silly en- 
actments have been incorporated with 
them, or because they rather court their 
natural restiveness, these soi disant genius- 


es have rendered themselves superlatively | 


ridiculous by aping their “grievous faults.” 
3ecause a man keeps his nails handsomely 
pared, and his hands remarkably white and 
soft,and wears his collar open,or fastened 
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Ideality and judgment | 





with a dradch; and has a cadaverous look, 
or scowls upon common occurrences, and 
is eaten up with affectation, is he therefore 
|to be supposed to be possessed of the ge- 
-nius and capabilities of Byron? 

Ideality is one of the sentiments proper 
‘to man, and which he has not in common 
‘with animals. It exalts the other powers. 
It makes enthusiasts, although those who 
‘affect enthusiasm do not necessarily pos- 
sess ideality. It is the parent of true po- 
etry. It is imagination, fancy, inspiration. 
‘It is grasping in its avarice of splendid 
and sublime imagery. It lifts the soul and 
illumes the intellect. It is the creative 
power, which is the true mark of genius, 
and is often found most luxuriant, where 
it is little suspected to exist, surrounded 
by dull realities, and the painful drudgery 
incidental to human life. 

‘‘Have you not ventured rather beyond 
‘your depth?” laughingly inquired my 
friend ‘Tom, who with a familiarity which 
in another would have been considered im- 
|pertinence, had been looking over my 
shoulder whilst my philosophy was being 
‘developed. 

“Ah! my dear fellow, I am happy to 
see you. | was running rather aground, I 
must confess—so with your leave, Ill use 
| you.” 
| ‘Use me! how?” 

“In demonstrating my proposition that 
|v whatever may be the difference betwixt 
‘ideality and reality, they are ofttimes near 
neighbors, and are frequently in each oth- 
‘er’s way. When I’ve done with you, I 
think I may safely say, Q. E. D.” 

Thomas H. Sherman—I write his name 
in full, for he is destined to make some 
‘noise in the literary world yet—has ide- 
ality (I know nothing about the bump) 
|strongly developed. With a good, sub- 

stantial education, and the inculcation in 
| youth of excellent morals, part of which 
/was to shun idleness and the misemploy- 
ment of time, he has cultivated a strong 
and naturally inquisitive mind, by a pro- 
per and legitimate course of reading and 
thinking. He has not been content to 
skim, like the reckless skater, over the 
‘smooth surface of things, but has broken 
through the shell, and ascertained that 


‘which to how many has been a sealed 
jbook. He has not trifled away hour after 
hour, over the light ephemera constantly 
emitted fromthe | press, but has abundantly 
stored away rich thoughts garnered from 
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ripe minds, and gleaned from master in- | evincing a good deal of versatility, always 
telligences. He has read with discrimin- | within the bounds of probability, and ex- 
ation—separating the cheat and chaff from | hibiting a proper regard for morality and 
the firm grain. Letit not besupposed that |decorum. The sketches were of a light 


-he hasdiscarded the ideal for plain matter- | and variable character, generally showing 


o’-fact reality. _No—he has delighted |up the young loveling in a laughter-pro- 
much in the warm and gushing inspiration | voking attitude, and correcting the weak- 
of the poet and enthusiast—but the pecu- | nesses of our nature, by portraying them 
liar education of his mind has enabled him | with a little more of color, than we are ac- 
to look deeper into the philosophy of poet- | customed to see. His essays were some- 


ry, than the pleasing tinkle of the rhyme, 
the melody of the verse, or the georgeous- 
ness of metaphor. His inquiries have 
been into its naturalness, its truth and pro- 
priety, its moral beauty, and the grandeur 


[times didactic, at others descriptive, and 
\again narrative. They manifested much 
| reflection and sound discretion. Their hu- 
|mor was not forced, nor their precepts op- 
|pressive. They were apparently thrown 






or simplicity of its figures—into their ap- | off with great ease, and were graceful and 
propriateness to the subject—into all that | fresh and vigorous in their style. I gave 
is requisite in true poetry, and distinguish- | a decided preference to his essays over 
es it from the sickly sentimentality of An- | either his novelettes or his verses, although 
na Matilda, and the confused and dreamy | they gave manifestations of considerable 
mysticisms of more modern date, which | power; and since, I have seen much of 
it is the fashion to admire though seldom ‘each which betokened a refined and culti- 
understood and much of it not understanda- | vated taste, well calculated to build up an 
ble. ‘enviable reputation in either department 
All this is true of Sherman. He has of literature. 
mingled reality with ideality, at least he | I noted Sherman during the period of 
has learned to temper the ideal and keep | his editorial career. We became quite in- 
it within the precints of taste and propri- | timate, and I had an excellent opportunity 
ety. He has cultivated his imagination, | of watching the variations—the shadows 
but he has not allowed weeds to. cumber | and the sunshine —the goings-forth of his 
his fallow. He has given wings to his fan- | fancy —his capabilities, and the peculiar 
cy, but he taught it the art of flying— |temper—the characteristics of his mind 
he compelled it to make its gyrations with- |and education. His mental endowments 
in the length of its jesses, ere he “whis- | were progressive. ‘They grew in strength 
tled it off.” He strengthened his judgment |day by day. They improved in the gym- 
by comparing his opinions with the con-|nasium, to whose hard exercise he sub- 
victions of the wise and intelligent and | jected them. His taste became more re- 
just. He has not despised, nor affected a | fined——his perception quicker—his judg- 
a contempt for realities, because he has a| ment more mature, and his powers of de- 
proper sense-of that which is due from in- | lineation more astute. I learned that he 
dividuals to society, and is content to per- | had a mind which was not content to stand 
form the duties of his vocation, however | still—that if he reached an eminence, he 
repugnant they may be to his feelings | would still desire to ascend to a more ele- 
sometimes, and however his thoughts may | vated point. 
wander to a more pleasing and congenial} Although he enhanced his reputation, 
employment, for he knows that he will |and made his name known in the republic 
thereby be enabled, at no very remote pe- | of letters, Sherman did not realize much 
riod, to retire on an independence, and oc- | profit from his literary enterprize. It was 
cupy his leisure cwm dignitate, as may best | a source of constant trouble and vexation. 
comport with his aspirations and ambition. | However people might appreciate the pub- 
When I first became acquainted with lication, they were extremely remiss in 
Sherman, he was co-editor of a very res- | paying for it; and however slowly his re- 
pectable literary hebdomadal. I had read | ceipts came in, he found that his disburse- 
some of his essays and sketches and ear- | ments were expected to be made promptly, 
ly wooings of the muse, before he was in- | and no consideration paid to the delin- 


terested in the periodical. They mani- | quency of hisdebtors. He wearied of his 
fested a sense of the humorous and of the | 


7 ‘toil, and vexation, and expense, and dis- 
ridiculous—-semetimes a little pathetic, | posed of the establishment to a luckless 
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wight, who had the vanity to suppose that | | There i is nothing ideal in ‘the curves and 
he could contribute something interesting, ‘triangles, ellipses and straight lines of 
and contrive by management to uphold the | figures. They are as matter-o’-fact reali- 
literature which nought but a full purse | ties as can be; and in Tom’s case as evi- 
and extraordinary financial skill could | | dently signify barter, plunder, truck, and 


sustain. | goods, as A stands for apple-pie and B for 
I pass over the interval of two or three | butcher. 

years devoted to reading, thinking, and the | Louisville: Ky. J. B. M. 

production of a work of more magnitude | 

and pretension, and merit withal, than any | Pre 


before contemplated or projected by Sher- | 


. . ° eae ie S S NG r he son 
man, till I find him among the realities of | CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST. 


a close counting-room, hanging over a Lone Nionr, descending with her sable shroud, 
ledger and casting up sums. I called on| Had darkly canopied the troubled deep! 
him a day or two since, and found him al-| Al, all in gloom was mantled; and the barque 


ternating between an account current and | That bore the Saviour, with his timid band, 

an essay for the Knickerbocker or the Hes- | Held silent on its wey: no kindly ray 

perian; for he is a valued correspondent | Toaid its guidance—not one glimmering star— 

of each of those excellent periodicals. He | But all was deep, impenetrable gloom! 

talked of the quaking of heart, and the Still to its Gognntel course, that gallant ship 
trembling of nerves, when for the first ae on, obedient, through ” SR PER! 
time in fresh- -lipped youth, obeisance is | Hark! to the wretning! Mark the quivering gleam! 
made atthe shrine of beauty. Ah! sighed! p..5 aown--the Tesnphet pllennes th ths Ben. 

he, or rather wrote he, “a beautiful wo- | 

man is the ne plus ultra of all spectacles, | 
to a young and fervid heart. We invest 
such a being with all the winning attri- 
butes of soul and sense. In our vislends | 
we hang entranced on each blue vein that | 
is seen on her transparent brow; her eye | 


And the mad waves rise up, to buffet it-- 


Loud peals the thunder—-quick the lightnings flash-- 
The hoarse-toned Tempest howls along the wave, 
And Gallilee heaves from her rocky base! 


| And now like angry demons they contend! 
| 


But ah! by the red lightning’s fitful glare, 
What barque is plunging ’mid the billowy strife, 
And dashing madly on to fearful doom? 
*Tis His-—The Saviovur’s !_—Now it mounts the wave, 


is a world of wonder; her cheek and its 
quick transitions form a visible though un- 
intelligible mystery to our speculations; | 
the lips of the enchantress are all that | 
symmetry and music can fashion and fill; 
and her form is a combination of grace | But where is Hz—the Master? heeds he not 
and of loveliness. Such an one’s s mind We | The bursting anguish, and heart-rending cry? 
deem of too elevated a caste to harbor a/|  vUponthe deck, amid the billows’ roar, 
thought akin to impurity ; and her heart, | And breaking surges, lo! he sleepeth there, 
like some of those blissful regions in South 
America, is never visited by storms, but is | 
a spot where spring ever smiles and flow- | 
ers ever bloom.” And after running on | 
awhile longer, with his rhapsody, his | 
ideality warming and careering on with | 
swift wing and a grace and ease, its own 
peculiarity, sable memory touched him on | 


And rises, threat’ning, to the frowning sky, 
And now, down, headlong, in the yawning depths, 
While swelling seas break o’er it, intheir wrath! 


Calm as an infant, on its nurse’s breast! 


But now a wave, high rising o’er the deep, 
Lifts its dire crest, and like a vengeful fiend 
Comes as a mountain on! The ’frighted band 
Fly in their frenzy to their sleeping Lord, 
| And in Despair’slorn accents shriek for aid 


«« We perish: Master!——save us, save us, Lord!’ 


the noddle with her wand, and his atten- | He rose, and with a calm, benignant mien, 
tion was immediately directed to the ba- | Looked on the storm: then, with a majesty, 
lance-sheet of a sale of fez thers, beeswax, As if the Tempest were his willing Slave, 

7 “ ’ . y? 
rags, and ginseng, and the amount in cali- | Commanded Peace! be still: 


coes, kerchiefs, broadcloths, and domestics, | 

which had been drawn on said sale. The trembling lightnings fled away in feat 
Who will now say that Tom Sherman | he foam-capt surges sunk to quiet rest- 

does not possess ideality, and that it is not | ‘The raging winds grew stifl-- 

found to prosper and to flourish in the same | 

soil with reality? It is plain that, although 

they do not agree, they do not conflict. | Hartford: Conn U. W. E. 


The thunders hushed— 


There was acalm! 
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REMINISCENCES OF A LADY. 


MY SCHOOLMATES: NUMBER ONE: ELIZABETH W. 


«« She is lone where once she moved 
Fair, and happy, and beloved! 
Sunny smiles were glancing round her, 
Tendrils of kind hearts had bound her; 
Now those silver chords are broken, 
Those bright looks have left no token, 
Not one trace on all the earth, 
fave the memory of her mirth.” 


« Mournfully true is the tale we tell.” 


ir seems but yesterday that [ was in the 
noise and busy hum of the school of Mad- 
ame L. where have 
the happiest hours of my life. Even now 
the bright eyes, closed forever, beam up- 
on me, again the merry laugh is ring- 
ing in my ear, the bounding forms of 
my young companions now flit across my 
vision, in all the freshness and buoyancy of 
youth. ‘Time and distance are annihila- 


ted, and I stand once more in the midst of 


that gay and thoughtless throng—the 
chances and changes of this fleeting world 
are felt nolonger, and I revel once more 
in the sunshine of gay and happy child- 
hood. 

Talented, accomplished, and singularly 
beautiful, Elizabeth W. was considered the 
brightest star of our little band. She was 
‘about fifteen, rather tall for her age, with 
a form and features of such regularity that 
none looked upon her but with admiration. 
But with all these advantages she possessed 
a temper warm as the southern sun under 
which she was born. Proud, vain and vin- 
dictive, impatient of control, she consulted 
the inclinations of no one but herselfi— 
Flattered and caressed, especially by the 
other sex, she early showed seeds of that 
restless desire for admiration, which in af- 
ter life made her a heartless coqueite. 

At the soirées given once a week by 
Madame L. for the purpose of improving 
the music and manners of her elder pupils, 
Elizabeth always shone pre-eminent. 

«“ The spirit of song in her bosom-cel! 
Dwelt as the odors in violets dwell. 
Oft would that gift of the southers sky, 
O’erfiow from her lips in melody; 
Oft amid festal halls it came, 
Like the springing forth of a sudden flame,— 


Till the dance was hush’d, and the silvery tone 
Of her inspiration was heard alone.” 


She excelled upon the harp, which seemed | mirers flocked around her. 


peculiarly adapted to display the surpass- 
ing symmetry of her form. 


the side of her heorite instrument, care- 


on 
20 ; 
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been passed many of 


passed, 


I think I see | throp. 
her now, standing (as was her custom) by | be described by hers: self in a letter to a 
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lessly applying those dainty little fingers 
to the strings, then suddenly, as if by “the 
impulse of the moment, drawing forth the 
most ravishing strains of harmony, leav- 
ing her hearers 





































‘* Some minutes wrapt as in a trance, 
After the fairy sounds were o’er 
Too inly touched for utterance.” 

She was the pride and boast of “chere 
maman” as we called Madame L. 

**N’est elle pas parfaite,” said she, one 
evening, to a gentleman who had been at- 
tentively regarding her favorite pupil. 

“ Sheis very beautiful,” replied he, “but 


“ There's a beauty forever unchangingly bright, 
Like the long sunny lapse of a summer’s day light, 
Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, 
Till Love falls asleep in its sameness of splendor.” 


And such I think is hers.” 

‘“ Oui, Monsieur, oui! mais outre cela, 
elle a esprit tris cultivé.” 

“ Ah, my dear madam, what are a culti- 
vated mind and lovely person in compari- 
son to a sweet and gentle temper! In my 
eyes that pale little girl yonder is more in- 
teresting than that bright- eyed beauty.” 

“Chere maman” kaa her shoul 
ders, and passed on. 

Among those introduced to our weekly 
parties, was a cousin of one of the scholars, 
(for only near relatives of the pupils were 
admitted) a young man named Edward 
Winthrop. Of equal pretensions and more 
sterling qualities than Elizabeth, it soon 
became evident how much she admired 
him. It was soon whispered that one of 
the scholars was a/most engaged, and that 
both their initials were EX. W., so of course 
it would certainly makea match. Be this 
as it might, Elizabeth neither denied nor 
confessed any thing. When Winthrop had 
left, she bestowed as sweet smiles on Wil- 
son, and then on Shepherd, and so on to 
the end of the chapter 

W hen she was about sixteen, her father 
died, and after the year of mourning had 
she emerged from school into all 
the gaieties and dissipations of her native 
city. Flattered into the belief that she 
was almost perfection, with no mother to 
control or advise, it will not seem strange 
that she was soon lost in the giddy whirl 
of the life which she led. Crowds of ad- 
Among these, 
but more sincere than many, came Win- 
Whatshe thought of him can best 
After de 


friend, who was still at school. 
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scribing some of the danglers who sur- | | knew her once knew her no more. 


=) 


rounded her, she adds— 

“ My old flame Winthropis again at my | 
feet. Do you remember the flirtation we 
had at school? He is handsomer now than 
at that time, and has turned the heads of 
nearly all the young ladies, who I assure 
you, fee] no little envy that I have captiva- 





l Augen 





i. 
ing once left the pale of that exclusive so- 
ciety of which she had been an ornament, 
she found no mode of entrance. She fouad 


\too late a woman must rise or sink with 


ted the heart of the hitherto impenetrable | 


Adonis. He is rich and talented, and there- | 


i 


fore considered a fitting match for “la) g 


| 
belle,” as you must know I am called.— 


Eh Bien! I suppose I must marry some 
day, and know of none more suitable than 
Winthrop. 


| 


the man she marries. The few who would 
have befriended her she proudly spurned. 
Time passed on, and the courted and ad- 
mired beauty is now the shunned and avoid- 
ed hypocrite. Her husband, low and vul- 
gar in his manners, finding her unable to 
raise him to the polished circles in which 
he found her, and not being able to seize 


upon the bulk of her fortune, spends his 


Now do not shake your wise | time among those more congenial to his 


little head, and look so wondrous grave at | taste than his haughty and_ ill-tempered 


what I know you think a very heartless | wife. 
Ah! Julia—you were born to) 


assertion. 


“ love, honor and obey;” but I have not the 


humor to love and languish, to submit to | 
say, “my lord and husband, my husband | 


and my lord. 
dience.” Well, I promise you I will be- 


stow a sufficient quantity of affection and | 


admiration on my wedding trosseau, and 
the beautiful gifts he will present. Oh the 


idea of the “pomp and circumstance” that | 
will attend me as Mrs. Winthrop, has con- | 


cluded the dilemma. Allons machere amie.” 
Soon after the date of this epistle, noth- 


[am your wife in all obe- | 





ing was heard of in the aristocratic circles | 


of C 





but the approaching nuptials be- 


tween two of the leaders of the bon ton.— | 


The attractions of the bride elect were ex- | 


tolled ten-fold, and Winthrop was over- | 


whelmed with congratulations upon his 
happy fate. Suddenly the tale was chang- | 
ed. Rumor withsher thousand tongues, | 
seemed to have 
that unruly member. ‘The truth was soon 
disclosed. Elizabeth W., the all accom- 
plished, the high-born, the proud, the 
beautiful, the courted and admired Eliza- 
beth W., had eloped with a barkeeper! 
Not loud, but deep, were the bitter curs- 
es heaped upon the head of the heartless 
woman by the stricken father, as he 
watched for weary weeks and months by 
the bedside of the unconscious Winthrop: 


«* Who lived; for life may long be borne, 
Ere sorrow break its chain. 
Why comes not death to those wo mourn? 
He never loved again.” 





increased the number of 


i 


It needed not that she should hear these | 
imprecations, or see that wasted form—for | 
long ere her victim awoke to the full sense | 
of his misery, she had drunk to the dregs | 


the bitter cup of remorse. She returned 
to her former home—but the faces that 


A friend in a letter a year since, 
thus writes me: 

“You accuse me of pride and severity in 
avoiding Mrs. K. Were you to see her, 
the painted and gilded thing she is—her 
bold and unflinching countenance—her as- 
sured and masculine bearing, you would 
not recognise our old schoolmate Eliza- 
beth W. But above all, if you could wit- 
ness the wreck of mind and body she has 
caused my cousin Winthrop, the premature 
decay of his parents, you too would shun 
and despise such awoman. Her little girl 
strongly resembles her mother at that age, 
in person. I trust her mind is imbued 
with better principles. She will inherita 
large fortune, as her father cannot touch 
that of her mother. But were she my 
child, I shouid pray that she might be de- 
prived of both fortune and beauty, if, as 
in the case of her mother, they will con- 
| duce to make her a coquette.” 


—p—— 


HARVEST HYMN. 


Great Gop!—our heart-felt thanks to Thee! 
We feel thy presence everywhere! 

And pray, that we may ever be 
Thus objects of thy guardian care. 


We sow’d!—by Thee our work was seen, 
And bless’d; and instantly went forth 
Thy mandate; and in living green 
Soon smil’d the fair and fruitful earth. 


We toil’d!—and Tliou did’st note our toil ; 
And gav’st the sunshine and the rain, 
Till ripen’d on the teeming soil 
The fragrant grass, and golden grain. 


And now, we reap !—and oh, our God! 
From this, the earth’s unbounded floor, 
We send our Song of Thanks abroad, 
And pray Thee, bless our hoarded store! 
W. D.G. 
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SELECT 


THINGS IN ITALY.* 


BY JAMES FENNIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 


VESUVIUS AND POMPEII. 


Our first night at Naples was absolutely 
delicious. ‘There was a young moon, and 
everything was soft and lovely. It re- 
minded us of an evening in August at New- 
York, when people walk without their hats, 
and enjoy themselves after the intense heat 
of the day. But Naples has one great ad- 
vantage over our own town. It lies lite- 
rally on the sea; for the bay has all the 
advantages of the sea itself, and scarcely 
ever wants its refreshing influence. In 
the deep ravines of streets, one is entirely 
sheltered from the sun; and on the shore, 
one feels the air from the water. We have 
built a northern town in a southern lati- 
tude, though not without some excuse for 
it. 

But the two towns are as unlike as 
their scenery. One is condensed, the 
houses clinging, in places, to rocky cliffs, 
some of the streets actually lying a hun- 
dred or two feet above their immediate 
neighbors; while the other is straggling, 
and has a surface shaved down nearly to 
a water level. One is overflowing with 
population; the other, properly peopled, 
would contain five times its present num- 
bers. One is all commerce, shipping, 
drays, and stevedores, the particles of 
taste and beauty existing in fragments; the 
other ail picturesque, the trade and the 
port forming the exception. 

Immediately beneath our wisdows, here, 


* We recur to “Italy, by an American,’ for 
the purpose of making severai fine extracts from 
the work, which we could not include in a previ- 
ous notice of it. Mr. Cooper’s observations about 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, are of a very interest- 
ing character; and the conclusion to which he 
comes with regard to the extent of Rome in the 
days of its splendor and glory, are ingenious cer- 
tainly, if nothing more.—Ens. Hesrertan. 
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is a line of sea-beach, of more than a mile 
in extent, that has no sign of trade about 
it beyond the boats of fishermen, which lie 
scattered on the sands and shingle as if 
disposed there for the study of the paint- 
er. But I must not anticipate. 


Vesuvius alone disappointed our expec- 
tations. It appeared low and insignificant 
compared with the mountains we had seen, 
filled the eye less in the view than we had 
imagined, and was altogether differently 
placed. As to its hight, it varies essen- 
tially by the rising and falling of the cra- 
ter, and I am told it is several hundred feet 
lower now than it was a year since. In- 
deed, one well-informed person says, its 
last great fall exceeded a thousand feet. 
You may easily imagine, however, that a 
mountain that could bear such a loss must 
be of respectable dimensions. I should 
think the present hight of Vesuvius not 
far from three thousand feet; but there 
are peaks behind Castel-a-mare of double 
this altitude. The summits of Ischia and 
Capri are also high, and the whole south- 
ern shore of the bay is a-noble outline of 
mountains. 

Vesuvius, and indeed Naples, stands dif- 
ferently from what I had thought. The 
bay itself may be near twenty miles in 
depth, and its width varies from about 
fourteen, to something like eighteen miles, 
it being a little wider at its mouth than at 
its head. The general direction is east a 
little north, perhaps east-northeast. Now, 
the head of this bay, though irregular, is 
square, rather than rounded. Of the two, 
it presents a convex line to the water, 
rather than one that is concave. Naples 
stands at the northeast corner, and Castel- 
a-mare at its south-east, distant from each 
other about fifteen miles in a direct line; 
and Vesuvius occupies the center, a little 
nearer to the first than to the last. All 
idea of danger to either of these places 
from lava, is an absurdity. They have 
reason to apprehend earthquakes, and in- 
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ternal convulsions, but nothing that comes 
out of the crater can ever harm either. 
Even Portici, which stands on the base of 
the mountain itself, is deemed to be rea- | 
sonably safe. 

The hazards of this voleano are easily 
estimated. Lava, the only serious cause 
of danger, breaks out of the sides of the 
mountain. It resembles the boiling over 
of a pot, and its descent can be calculated | 
like that of water. The interposition of 
a ravine offers an effectual barrier. As to | 
the stones and other fiery missiles that are | 


projected into the air, they necessarily fall | 


‘not easy to fancy a more complete picture 
of desolation than these black belts of ruin 
present in the midst of a moving popula- 
| tion ;—even the road had been cut through 
‘them. These towns are populous, Torre 


| del Greco having twelve or thirteen thou- 


sand souls, Castel-a-mare more, and Por- 
tici several thousands. ‘The celebrated 
palace at the latter is so placed that the 
| public highway passes directly through 
its great court, a singular caprice of roy- 
alty. 

1 think we were all a little disappointed 
with Pompeii. Perhaps our expectations 


in the crater, or on the sides of the moun- | were wrought up too high, for, certainly, 
tain; and their flight does not much ex- |! have approached no place in Europe with 


ceed that of a bullet, at the most. It is 
probably two miles in an air line, from the 


limits of their fall to the nearest habita- | 


tion, if we except the Hermitage, which is 
near half that distance. ‘The ashes cer- 
tainly are borne to a great distance; but | 
they do good rather than harm, greatly 
fertilizing the surrounding country. Ve- 
suvius is, in fact, as far from Naples as the 
hights of Staten Island are from New 
York, and the water actually lies between 
them. 

One of our first visits was to Pompeii, 
which lies, perhaps, more properly at the | 
head of the bay than Castel-a-mare, though 
they are not far asunder. The distance | 
between the summit of the mountain and 
Pompeii is about five miles; the direction 
is from northwest to southeast, Vesuvius 
lying most northerly. This, of course, 
brings Pompeii on the side opposite to that 
of Naples, and about one half nearer to 
the crater. 
this place than it could touch Naples, the 
formation of the land carrying it more 
towards the water. The road winds round 
the head of the bay, which has a succes- 
sion of hamlets, villas, towns, and palaces. 
Indeed, I scarcely know a spot that is more 
teeming with population than the base of 
this terrible mountain. It is true that 
there is a broad belt of broken rising | 
ground between the sea and the regular 
ascent, of three or four miles in width; 


but even this is dotted with habitations, | 


and the lava does find its way across it. 
We saw two or three tewns and villages 
in ruins, from the great eruption of 1822. 
The lava had passed directly over houses, 
when they were strong enough to resist 
it, and through them, when not. 


ithe same feverish excitement. 





But lava could no more touch | 


Of course, 
that which had cooled, remained; and it is 


Still it is 





| remains of a Roman town, brought to 
light, as these have been, in their ancient 
‘appearance. As some popular errors, 
| however, exist on the subject of this place, 
‘and touching the catastrophe by which it 
| Was OV erwhelmed, 1 shall first endeavor to 
tell you what I have ascertained on these 
| points on the spot. 

| You probably know that, while all this 
region afforded geological evidence of a 
voleanic origin, as is the fact with Ischia, 
Sorrento, and so much more of it to-day, 
including Naples itself, there was no his- 
torical account, prior to the great eruption, 
of there e having been an active volcano. 
The peak of Vesuvius has now three dis- 
tinct summits, separated by tolerably deep 
valleys, and it is probable that these three 
|peaks were formerly united in one, the 
| Separation owing to the explosion. Lest 
you should form an erroneous notion of 
the present appearance, however, of this 
celebrated mountain, it may be necessary 
to add that the cone, or the peak, which 
|is actually called Vesuvius, is so much 
higher and more conspicuous than the oth- 
jers, that its form of a cone is not much 
impaired by the fact—not at all as seen 
|from many points, particularly from the 
direction of the sea. The three mountains, 
too, if they can be so termed, stand near 
each other, on a common base, their divid- 
ing valleys, or ravines, not descending 
more than a few hundred feet, and they 
are entirely insulated from the ordinary 
ranges of the Apennines, 

The great eruption which occured in the 
year 79, was preceded by the usual signs, 
but there being no crater, or at the most, 
only an old one, the first explosion was 
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necessarily tremendous.—Pliny describes | places are even higher than this. The 
the smoke as resembling a gigantic pine, | temples, amphitheater, and even some. of 
which rose to a vast hight and veiled the | the houses, must have exceeded this hight. 
sun. He meant a pine of this region, or |It is probable that adventurers have been 
what is sometimes called a stone pine, of |down into these ruins, in places, in every 
which many are now to be seen in Lower lage since the accident occurred, though 
Italy. It is a tall tree with an umbrella- | the state of intelligence has prevented the 
shaped top, very different from any pine | facts from being published. A Neapolitan 
we have, and which resembles the smoke | poet who'wrote nearly two centuries since, 
of a fire, before it is driven away by the | alludes to the towers as visible in his time. 
wind. Boiling water, pumice stones, ash- | Nothing but alarm could have prevented 
es, and heated sulphureous air, accompa-|the people from clearing away the ashes, 
nied the explosion, and lava succeeded. |and taking possession of their town again; 
The wind must have been at the north, for | for the expense could not greatly exceed 
Pliny the elder lost his life on the beach |that of clearing the streets of New York 
near Castel-a-mare, by inhaling the heat- | after a hard winter. 
ed gas, a distance of at least seven miles| ‘To me, much the most interesting object 
from the crater. As no one else near him | at Pompeii is the amphitheater. It is com- 
appears to have suffered, his death, it is to | plete with the exception of its ornaments, 
be presumed, was owing to a particular |and marble seats, of which just enough re- 
condition of the body—defective lungs, | main to prove that they once existed; their 
most probably. The people of Pompeii | disappearance demonstrates that the place 
had time to remove many of their effects; | had been pretty thoroughly explored, pro- 
but the greatest of the popular errors has | bably soon after the eruption. This am- 
arisen from a misapprehension of the na- | phitheater stands by itself in a corner of 
ture of the interment. Even now the |the town against the walls, and is large for 
buildings are scarcely covered, and the |the place. Were those of Rome, Verona, 
dirt, or ashes, that lie on them, is so light land Nismes, and one or two more, not in 
that it may be shoveled like dry sand.— | existence, it would be thought prodigious. 
The country is principally in the vine,| The houses of Pompeii, you will readily 
and there is a light soil of course; but this | conceive, were low, and they had the flat 
removed, in dry weather nothing can be | roofs of cement, that are still used in all 
more easily worked than these ancient | this region, the shape being a little round- 
ashes. Nowevery object of anyelevation, |ed so as to turn the water. I should think 
such as the towers, must have been left|few of them could have been destroy- 
above ground. These would serve asland-|ed by the weight of the ashes immediate- 
marks; and, as very few things are found |ly, though time would be certain to cause 
in the houses, it is probable that their own- | their beams to rot. Most of the dwellings 
ers dug into them after the alarm was / were connected with shops, but there are 
was over, and took away every thing of |enough of the better sort, to give one a 
value that could be found. The few hu-! very respectful opinion of the luxury of 
man remains prove that the danger was|the Romans. ‘They are built around 
not instantaneous or without notice; for | courts, which, in this mild climate, would 
thousands would have been destroyed in | anniver all the purposes of halls for most 
such a case, instead of one or two hundreds. | of the year, and which, probably, were 
It is usual to say that the site of Pompeii | often veiled from the heat of the sun by 
was discovered about eighty years since.|awnings. The diminutive size, and the 
This may be true as respects the genera- | want of light and other conveniences of the 
tion then in being, but could not be true as | sleeping-rooms, however, rather detract 
to very many that went béfore it. Dis- | from our estimate of ancient comfort. The 
coveries of this nature are a little equivo- | scale on which the places of public resort 
cal. If a man of letters stumbles on any | existed, such as the amphitheater and thea- 
ancient remains, or a fine valley, or a sta- | ters, the forum, temples, and baths, coupled 
tue, he calls himself a discoverer, though | with the showy character of the greater, 
thousands in the neighborhood know all \and the meaner character of the more 
aboutthem. The latter do not write books private, apartments of the dwelling, I think 
on the subject. The ashes are only about |leave an impression against the individu- 
eighteen feet deep, and the walls in some | ality of the people. Ido not know wheth- 
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er the public meddled as much among the | 
Romans, as among us Anglo- Saxons, but 
the inference seems to be pretty fair that | 
the man lived voluntarily more before it 
than is our practice. 

Here I first saw a small fragment of the | 
Appian Way. This road was far from 
straight, making deviations from the direct | 
line to communicate with towns ahd posts, 
as well as to avoid natural impediments; as 
is proved both here and at Pozzuoli, as well 
as in other places. It entered Pompeii by 
the Naples gate, and left it near the amphi- 
theater. It has been uncovered for some 
little distance in the former direction, and | 
as usual,it was bordered by tombs. Cicero | 
somewhere speaks of sitting with a friend 
in acertain seat without this gate, near toa 
particular tomb, reading one of his Offices. 
The seat and the tomb are both there! 

Pompeii certainly offers a multitude of | 
objects of intense interest, (but which I 
shall not describe for the thousandth time ;) 
but whoever fancies he sees in it a disin- 
terred town that needs only to be peopled | 
to be perfect, has an imagination more 
fertile than mine. It wears the aspect of 
a ruin. It is true that the modern towns. 
and villages of this region are not without | 
something of the same appearance; for the 
absence of visible roofs, the apertures of 
the windows, which, when open, show no 
glass—and open they generally are in 
summer—and the dun hue, conspire to give 
them a look not unlike that of this Roman | 
city. But Pompeii has still more of this 
character, from the manner in which its | 
temples were destroyed, (as is thought,) by 
a severe earthquake a few years previous- | 
ly to the eruption. The broken columns, | 
and the other fragments, sufficiently testi- 
fy to this fact. 

The walls are well preserved, and | 
walked for some distance on them. The 
summits of their towers have principally 
disappeared, for they must have risen| 
above the ashes, and were probably the 
towers spoken of by the poet mentioned, 
the Romans seldom building any other. 
They have a strong resemblance to the 
walls of the towns of France, which were 
used before artillery was much improved. 
The inscriptions, signs, scribbling on the 
walls, and divers other little usages of this 


sort, certainly produce a startling effect, | 


referring as they do to the most familiar 
things of an age so very remote, and ina 
manner of so little design. 


These things | 








[ August, 


savor more of peopled streets, than the 
houses. 

The Neapolitan government keeps slow- 
ly at work disinterring. Its deliberation 


_has been idly censured, as are many other 


things of this nature, by inconsiderate 
travelers; but I believe it prudent and even 
necessary. The town is probably near 
half disinterred, and it would be possible 
to lay it entirely bare in a twelve-month— 
perhaps in a single month; but it would be 
at the risk of injuring paintings, as well 
as of loss by frauds and haste. A small 
piece of coin mixed with ashes and cinders, 
or a child’s toy, is easily over-looked ina 
scramble. ‘This much derided deliberation 
is probably in the interest of knowledge, 
besides the fact that nothing presses. A 
house had been laid open just before our 


| visit, that showed the necessity for caution. 


Among other curious things, in its court 
was a small fountain, ornamented with 
shells, which came out as fresh and unin- 
jured as if they had just been put together. 
Another house nearly adjoining, “has a 
similar fountain. In both cases the courts 
are rather small, though one of the build- 
ings has the appearance of a dwelling of 
some pretension. You will understand 
that these courts did not receive carriages, 
like ours, or rather like the European 
courts, but they were a species of domestic 
cloisters, by which the light was admit- 


ted, and by means of which, the commu- 


nications with the different rooms were 
maintained. In a few instances there 
were small gardens in addition to the 
courts; but I suspect that the street which 
contains most of the good houses remains 
to be opened. Looking at the forum, 


theaters, and temples, I find it difficult to 
| believe that such edifices would have been 


erected for the use of those only who 
dwelt in habitations like most of these 
which have already been disinterred. 

It would be possible to render Pompeii 
immeasurably more interesting than it is 
at present, by roofing a few of the houses; 
or by covering them with arches, and 
using them as places in which to exhibit 
the different articles found there, and which 
are now assembled in the Studio at Naples. 
Perhaps one of the buildings might be 
nearly furnished in such a manner. I 
think, as things now are, the ruins lose 
in interest by the absence of these ar- 
ticles, and the articles by the absence of 
the ruins. There would be a certain in 
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convenience in this aeatiiteatite it is true, 
but I think it would be more than compen- 
sated for, by the intensity of interest that 
would be created, to say nothing of the | 
greater distinctness that would be afford- 
ed to our ideas of the ancient domestic 
economy. 

Pompeii once stood on a low promontory, 
and was a port, but the land has made in 
a way to throw the sea back fully a mile. 
Through this low bottom the Sarno now | 
flows into the bay. . In the present state of 
the entrance of the river, no vessel could | 
approach the town, it being difficult to get | 
a common boat.into it when there is any | 
wind. A portion of this stream was led | 
through the town, and the water still flows | 
in the artificial channel beneath the houses 
and temples! 

Our guide went through the usual rout- | 
ine tolerably well, but he had obtained a 
droll jumble of languages from the differ- 
ent strangers who frequent the place. 
With him the conversation was principal- 
ly in Italian and French, while among! 
ourselves we occasionally spoke English. 
Ambitious to show his knowledge, he cal- | 
led out to me as I stepped into a building 
to examine it, with a strange confusion of 
grammar and tongues—“* Eh! Signore; | 
celuila sono tutti shops.” 


HERCULANEUM. 


Returning from Pompeii, we stopped to | 
visit Herculaneum. This place, in very | 
many particulars, is of far greater interest | 
than the other. It was much more impor- 
tant of itself, and, instead of being barely 
covered with ashes and cinders, it was in- 
deed buried; the distance between the pit | 
of the theater that is opened, and the sur- | 
face of the ground, being about seventy 
feet. Lava did the work here, and as every | 
thing which was covered while the rolling 
mass was in a state of fusion, the fiery 
fluid found its way into every crevice, | 
cooling around them, so as to preserve the 
forms of the things it enveloped. 

You know that Herculaneum was disco- | 
vered by digging a well. Since that time, | 
which was more than a century since, the | 
hole has been so enlarged so as to disinter 
the entire pit of the theater, and galleries 
have been cut around it, enabling one to 
examine nearly all that particular. edifice. 
Owing to the formation of the ground, this | 
city has been covered very unequally, not | 
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of the dwellings; 


/under such circumstances. 
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only as to depth, but as to substance. The 
lava is a hundred feet deep in places, while, 
towards Resina, the covering is very like 
that of Pompeii, and not essentially deeper. 
This thin and light coat of earth however, 
is unfortunately over the suburbs, rather 


'than over the town itself. A portion of 


‘these suburbs have been laid bare, and 
the result, has been the discovery of sey- 


eral houses, and even portions of streets 


that are very like those of Pompeii. One 
is called a villia, that is not much, if any, 
inferior to the well-known villa of the lat- 
ter town. 

It is fair to presume that this region was 
much visited by earthquakes, previously 
to the great eruption. A pent volcano is 


certain to produce calamities of this na- 


ture; and we know from history, that the 
earthquake of 69 did great injury to these 
two towns in particular. Slight earth- 
quakes are even now quite common. To 
this cause is probably owing the lowness 
those of Herculaneum, 
that are quite laid open, being no higher 
than those of Pompeii. There were also 
a forum and a temple opened, but parts 
have been filled again in receiving the 
debris of new diggings. Some apprehen- 
sions for the town above may have caused 
this provision; as Portici and Resini both 
stand, more or less, over the buried city. 
We descended into the theater by a pas- 
sage cut through the lava, and explored 
its neighborhood by torchlight. The stage, 
proscenium, consular seats, orchestra, and 
lobbies, are. open; and it was a curious 
sensation to wander through such places 
The general 
appearance was that of a mine; but when 
the eye came to scrutinize the details, and 
to find that the place was once actually a 


| populous city, which exists as near as pos- 


sible in its ancient condition, imbedded, 
filled, gorged with lava, a feeling of awe 
and of intense admiration comes over one. 
I think this place, out of all comparison, 
the most imposing sight of the two. Pom- 
peli offers more to investigation, and more 
for the gratification of common curiosity ; 
but there is a sublimity in the catastrophe 
of Herculaneum, a grandeur in its desola- 
tiou, that have no parallel. One is like 
examining a mummy carelessly prepared, 
in which the mass has been so far pre- 
served, it is true, as to show a general but 
a hideous likeness to humanity, while the 
other is opening one of those graves that 
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owing to some property of the soil, pre- 
serve the body with most of- the pecu- 
liarities of the living man. ‘The lava and | 
the stone of the edifices are so intimately 
united, that one does not, at first, distin- | 
guish between them in those places where 
the separation has not been made; and [| 
cannot describe the effect on the feclings, | 
when it is suddenly ascertained that the | 
hand is actually resting on a portion of a 
human structure. 

As the light descends by the large open- 
ing that was made around the well, the) 
stage and pit of the theater, with all its| 
more principal parts, are sufficiently ob-| 
vious. But even this excites a sensation | 
different from any other ruin, (the word is | 
misapplied, for every thing is nearly as 
perfect as on the day when the catastrophe | 
occurred,) when the frightful interment is | 
contemplated. Judge for yourself of the | 
appearance of a large and even elegant 
structure, placed in the bosom of rocks, | 
eighty feet beneath the surface, and of the | 
crowd of associations that press upon the 


| 


mind at contemplating such an object. Of | 
the magnitude of the edifice you may form | 
some notion by that of the proscenium, | 
which is set down in the books at one hun- | 
dred and thirty feet in length, the rest of | 
the building being in proportion of course. | 


It is said this theater would hold ten thou- | 
sand people, but the number strikes me as 
extravagant. When it was first opened, 
everything that was not liable to be re- 
moved, or destroyed, by the motion and | 
heat of the lava, was found as it,stood at | 
the moment of the disaster. Thus the 
stage had all its permanent decorations, 
though some were displaced and injured, | 
such as bronzes, alabaster columns, etc. | 
These fragments have been preserved in| 
the museums. You know that the cele-| 
brated equestrian statues of the Balbi| 
came from Herculaneum. 

I have only given you my first impres- | 


sions on visiting these two remarkable | 
places, as volumes exist filled with their | 
details, arranged with care, and collected | 
with accuracy. ‘To the American, to whom 
a quaint chimney top, half a century old, 
is a matter of interest, [ should think few} 
objects in Europe would present more at-| 





tractions than either; for though much | 
older and even better specimens of ancient | 
art and ancient manners are certainly to 
be found, none others exist surrounded by | 
so many of the evidences of familiar lile. | 


| August, 

The entire base of Vesuvius, which in 
former times, as now, seems to have been 
a favorite residence, offers the same spe- 


| cies of remains, wherever a shaft is sunk 


or an opening made, though there are but 
two or three buried cities. Many villas 
and hamlets have been discovered, and | 
have seen one or two of them in the dis- 
tance. A much more wonderful thing as 
is said, | know not with what truth, is the 
fact, that Pompeii stands on lava, which in 
itself covers another town. This may be 
true, for the site might induce the occupa- 
tion of the spot; and if true, what a mise- 
rable figure human annals make! 


AN ANCIENT CITY. 


A few yards beyond the thicket of the 
robbers, we came to the ruined fragments 
of a gateway and of walls, and then enter- 
ed within the precincts of the ancient city 
of Pestum. There are-three or four mo- 
dern houses within these walls, one or two 


_of which are of respectable dimensions, 


belonging tothe proprietor of the country, 
and they injure the effect, although in the 
season when one may sleep here with im- 
punity, they contribute to the comfort of a 
visit. It would have aided the general ef- 
fect, had the site of the city itself been left 
to its solitude, and the dwellings might have 
stood without the walls as well as within 
them. 

The history of Paestum is not well set- 
tled. It is popularly said to have been 
built by a colony of marine adventurers, 
who named the place after their own parti- 
cular God, Neptune. The temples that 
remain are certainly of very remote anti- 
quity; probably little less ancient, if any, 
than the Pyramids of Egypt. The Ro- 
mans got possession of the place of course, 
and Augustus is said to have visited the 


|very temples that are now standing as 


specimens of ancient architecture! The 
Saracens destroyed the town about a thou- 
sand years since, and it has lain the whole 
of the intervening time virtually a waste. 


So completely was the place forgotten and 


lost, that, standing on the coast, and at no 
great distance from what must have been 


'the great road into Calabria, since the 
_ time of Appius Claudius at least, its site was 


unknown to the reading and traveling por- 
tion of mankind, until the year 1758, 
when @ painter of Naples, who was out 
sketching from nature, blundered on the 
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ruins and brought them into notice. This 
sounds extraordinary in the ears of an 
American: but a little explanation removes 
half the causes of wonder. 

In the first place, Pestum, though it 
stands within a mile of the sea, lies on 
the eastern side of the gulf of Salerno, and 
away from the track of all but the small 
vessels of the adjoining country. The tem- 
ples are not high, and when first seen by 
the painter, were said to have been nearly 
buried in vines and trees. A common Ita- 
lian is so much accusiomed to see ruins, 
that the peasants of the neighborhood 
would not be struck by their existence; 
things to which we have been habituated 
appearing always as things of course, and 
occasioning no surprise. Besides, Peestum 
was never a place much noted in history, 
but is principally remarkable for contain- 
ing a rare specimen of architecture in its 
ruder state, and for the durability of its 
works. Perhaps the ruins, concealed in 
tangled brakes, required the keen eye and 
cultivated tastes of an artist to attract the 
attention necessary to draw them from ob- 
scurity. How many hunters, land survey- 
ors, and even land speculators, saw the 
Falls of Trenton before they were spoken 
of beyond their own neighborhood! I can 
well recollect the time when I first heard 
of them as a thing that would well repay 
the trouble of walking a mile or two to 
see; and yet it may be questioned if all 
Europe has a cascade that so well meritsa 
visit ;—certainly it has not more than one 
or two, if it hasany. 

The size of Pestum is easily to be seen 
by the remains of its walls. The guide- 
books say these walls were once fifty feet 
high; though I saw nothing that would 
have led me to believe them so lofty. Parts 
remain, notwithstanding, in a tolerable 
state of preservation. Their circuit is 
stated at two miles, their form being ellip- 
tical; and this would give, on the shortest 
side,a diameter a little exceeding halfa 
mile, which is about the real distance. We 
have few villages, containing fifteen hun- 
dred souls in America, that do not cover 


.asmuch ground as this; although we have 


no edifice to compare with the temples that 
have stood on this spot near two thousand 
years as ruins, even in the largest towns. 
One of the gates still remains; but it may 
be questioned if it is as old as the temples. 
There are also the remains of an amphi-' 
theater, or ofa theater, and of many other | 


edifices of that remote age. 
ble the theater was Roman. 

{t sounds odd to speak of antiquity as 
being comparatively modern, because it 
was Roman; but comparing the temple of 
Neptune with any thing else of the sort in 
Italy, would seem quite out of the question. 
Its history and its style prove it to be one 
of the most venerable specimens of human 
art of which we have any knowledge.— 
‘The Pyramids themselves are scarcely 
older. And yet, standing a few hundred 
feet in its front, and examining the struc- 
ture, one can scarcely fancy that he sees 
a blemish on its exterior. The lightning 
has scathed it; but time appears to have 
wrought nearly in vain on its massive co- 
lumns. Some of the interior columns are 
gone, it is true, and a little of the pediment 
is broken, but scarcely more than is abso- 
lutely necessary to give the structure the 
air of a ruin. 

The temple of Neptune is thought to be 
the oldest of the remaining edifices of Pees- 
tum, and it certainly is much the finest, 
although that called of Ceres belongs to a 
more advanced taste in architecture. The 
rudeness of the former, however, accords 
so well with its massiveness, as well as its 
antiquity, that 1 believe few people hesi- 
tate about giving it the preference. To me 
it was much the most impressive, and I 
had almost said the most imposing, edifice 
Iknow. ‘The mind insensibly ran back to 
other ages, as | gazed at the pile, which, 
like the fresh looking lava of Ischia, ap- 
peared to laugh at human-annals. Three 
centuries since, I said mentally, Columbus 
discovered half the world, astonishing the 
inhabitants of the. two hemispheres equal- 
ly, by bringing each to a knowledge of the 
other. At that period, which more than 
swallowed the entire history of my own 
country, this temple lay buried in vines 
and brambles, the haunt of serpents and 
birds. Seven centuries would take us 
back to the period of the English conquest, 
when Engiand itself was a nation scarcely 
emerged from barbarism. Four or five 
more might carry us back to the age-when 
marauders from the East laid waste the 
sickly town that had succeeded the city of 
the original colonists, when the past, to 
even its people, seemed remote and ob- 
scure. Four or five centuries more would 
take us up to the Romans, who came to 
see this temple as an object of wonder, 
and as a curious relic of distant ages. An- 
39 
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other thousand years would probably 
bring us to the period when the priest offi- 
ciated at the altar, and homage was paid 
to one of the attributes of divine power, 
through the mysticisms of heathen allego- 
ry. Whataspeck does the history of Ame- 
rica become in this long vista of events— 
what a point the life and adventures of a 
single man! And yet even this temple 
does not reach to the last «reat convulsion, 
when the earth was virtually destroyed, 
and animal life may be said to have taken 
anew commencement; at the next even 
the Temple of Neptune will disappear. 

Some astronomers, by calculating the 
epochas of a particular and remarkable 
comet, that which was last seen in 1681, 
suppose it possible that itmay have struck 
the earth about the time of the Deluge, 
causing that phenomenon, and producing 
most of those physical changes that cer- 
tainly have altered the face of the earth, 
destroying many of its animals, and which 
may have actually given it new revolu- 
tions. Admitting that this theory is sub- 
stantially true,—and it is as likely to be 
soas any other that has been broachedy— 
we may regard the temple of Neptune as 
oneof the best specimens of architecture 
that succeeded the new civilisation. At all 
events, it is something even to fancy one 
has seen a work of human art that may be 
esteemed a standard of human skill three 
thousand years ago. 

A good deal has been written about the 
scenery of Pestum, which is certainly not 
unsuited to the ruins. It would be better 
without the half dozen modern dwellings, 
perhaps; but the mind takes little heed of 
these intruders, when once occupied with 
the temples. There is something too en- 
grossing in the study of structures like 
these, to admit of interruption. The plain 
isnot a desert, but is covered rather with 
the luxuriant vegetation of weeds, that as- 
sociate with the spot the idea of wildness, 
instead of that of solitude. In this respect 


the Pyramids are the most sublime; for | 


there nature, and even vegetation, appear 
to have gone to decay, while the works 
of manendure. Still there are a homeli- 
ness and familiarity in the wastes of Pes- 
tum, that suit the nature of the ruins bet- 
ter, perhaps, thana plainof sand. The 
site of each class of ruins is suited to its 
particular character. This is a town,and 
the fancy endeavors to people its streets, 
to crowd the altar, and to imagine the thou- 
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sand familiar objects and scenes that once 
enlivened its avenues. The tangled brake, 
the wild flower, the luxuriant and negli- 
gent vine, while they are eloquent on the 
subject of solitude, comport well with such 
recollections. In Egypt, the grandeur of 
the desolation, with the interminable and 
sterile plains, better suit the magnificence 
of the works, and the mystery that con- 
ceals their origin and history. Au reste, 
the moral of the entourage of Pestum, is 
different from that of the Pyramids; for 
the Apennines form a distant but beautiful 
amphitheater on one side, while the blue 
Mediterranean on the other, the “eternal 
hills,” aud “the great sea” of antiquity, 
exhibit all the glories of their nature, as 
they hover over and around these memo- 
rials of man. 

We sat down to the most disgusting and 
nastiest dinner at Pestum I ever saw 
served,but nothing besides wine would seem 
to be fit for use at the place. Our host did 
credit to the latter; and he frankly admitted 
that, without plenty of good warm liquor, 
life was a slippery tenure on this plain.— 
_Whata happy apology for one who takes 
kindly to the remedy! Several miserable 
looking wretches, in whom life seemed to 
be withering hourly, came round the hovel, 
and he pointed to them as proofs of the 
truth of his theory. 


EXTENT OF ROME. 


_ I shall not enter into the ordinary de- 
tails of description at Rome, but treat it as 
I have treated places less celebrated, touch- 
ing only on those points that it has struck me 
are not familiarly known, or, at least, were 

‘not known to me; and this, too, in my own 

desultory manner; for, as things have ap- 

peared to me differently from my expect- 
jations, so shall I communicate them to 

-you. Let us then commence with an out- 

‘line of the place, its general condition, 

and its entourage, before we proceed to 

/more minute accounts. 

Of the Campagna I have already com- 

/municated to you some general notions.— 

‘It is not, however; literally a waste, for it 

‘bears grasses, and even grain in parts, 

‘and has some kitchen-gardens near the 

\walls. The portions nearest the moun- 

tains are sandy, but not bare, while you 

| find marshes as you approach the sea.— 

The, Campagna di Roma, properly so 

| termed, includes nearly the whole of an- 

cient Latium, and is near three hundred 
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miles in extent; but by convention, the 
Campagna is now confined to the uncultiva- 
ted district immediately round the city.— 
Some annex the Pontine Marshes, which 
join it in the direction of the sea; but I 
think the Romans distinguish between the 
two. Much of the Campagna is grazed, 
though I think less of it near the town 
than on the parts more remote. I have 
seen spots of great fertility; but the por- 
tions of it over which I usually gallop in 
my rides, (and I am now in the saddle dai- 
ly,)—rides that frequently extend eight or 
nine miles,—is a species of common that 
bears a tolerable grass. There are spots 
that are crowded with country-houses and 
gardens, particularly on the broken land 
north of Rome; but, in general, this waste 
is singularly naked of habitations, even up 
to the very ramparts of the town. 

It is scarcely necessary to say Rome 
has had various walls, which have been 
enlarged as the place has grown, for this 
is the history of every large walled town. 
It is, however, very necessary to know 
the position of these walls, in order to es- 
tablish the positions of many of the most 
interesting of the antiquities. Take, for 
instance the Tarpeian Rock,—an_ object, 
not only of interest in itself, but of impor- 
tance in getting a clear idea of localities, 
and we shall find that the heedless are 
commonly led astray, not only as respects 
this particular spot, but as respects others 
dependant onit. I mention this rock as its 
site is clusely connected with the course of 
the ancient walls. 





the guidance of common /aquais de place, 
who are dignified by the name of cic¢roni, 
and even they whoare sceptical, and smile 
at much of what they hear, are more or 
less imposed on by the ignorance and 
knavery of these men. 
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fact. Conversing on this subject with one 


‘of the most industrious of the antiquaries 


here, he reasoned to this manner:—The 
punishment of the Tarpeian Rock was 


both a poetical and a literal punishment; 


the literal being death, and the poetical 


‘expulsion from the city. By throwing a 


criminal from the rock that is commonly 
exhibited, his body would be cast into 
the center of the Forum, or into the heart 
of the place; and hence he infers that 
it is not the true Tarpeian Rock. There 


|is, moreover, the narrative of a messenger 
‘of Camillus, I believe, who was sent to 


Rome, the time it was besieged by the 
Gauls, who says he landed at a particular 
point, and entered the town by climbing 
up the Tarpeian Rock. This account con- 


'firms the opinion that this work must look 


outward as regards the walls. The whole 
Capitol Hill isa rock, covered with a thin 
soil; and I believe it is generally admit- 
ted that the entire hill or rock, bore the 


‘name of the unworthy Tarpeia, who is 
/understood to to have been buried on it.— 
'This may certainly account for the confu- 


sion in the names; though it would still 
seem that the precise place of punishment 


‘must be different from that which is usually 


‘shown as such. 


My antiquary pointed to 


a spot that is on the side of the hill nearly 
‘opposite to the Forum, along the margin of 
‘which the wall was known once to have 


run, and where the hight, in addition to 
that of the wall, or perhaps of one of its 
towers, would be sufficient to ensure death, 


‘as would not be the case at the rock com- 
Most travelers give themselves up to | 


‘manner in which 


monly seen, even after allowing for the 
the Forum has been 
filled by rubbish. Admitting his reasoning 


to be true, and it is certainly very plausi- 


We had one of | 


these ciceroni for a week or ten days, sim- | 


ply with a view to get acquainted with the 
town; and he undertook to show us this 
Tarpeian Rock, among his other curiosi- 
ties. We were led into a common garden 
on the Capitol Hill, where 4 rock over- 
looked the site of the Forum, and were 
told it was the place in question. Even 
the maps of Roma Antica, and most of the 
guide-books, point out this spot as the Tar- 
peian Rock; though I believe there are 
very satisfactory reasons for showing, that 
while it must be near the celebrated place 


ble, ifno more, you see the importance of 
understanding the sites of the ancient 
walls. 

Passing over the infancy of Rome, the 
two principal walls that succeeded are 


that of Servius Tullius and that of Aure- 


ries after the town had its origin. 


The first was built about two centu- 
It in- 
cluded the Capitol, Viminal, Quirinal, Es- 


lian. 


'quiline, Palatine, Celian, and Aventine, or 


the Seven Hills of Rome, with a small 


‘triangular piece of ground on the other 
side of the Tiber, which did not, however, 
‘include the present site of St. Peter’s.— 


! 


of punishment, this cannot be it in very York below Bleecker street, and yet it 


The space within these limits would not 
exceed that which is now covered by New 
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was the Rome of the Augustan age. The | 
hills are not large, though some are double 
the size of others. The Capitol and Pala- 
tine are both small, particularly the form- 
er, which, agreeably to our mode of con- | 
structing, could not hold a population to 
exceed two or three thousand, even with 
narrow streets with high houses. Admit- 
ting the lowest numbers that are given as | 
the population of Rome at this period, it is 
difficult to imagine where they all lived. | 
Pompeii proves that the Romans did not 
personally occupy much space, although 
the courts and gardens did. The slaves,who 
must have composed a large portion of 
the population of Rome, were probably 
crowded into a small place, and the great 
depth of the débris that now covers the 
ancient city, proves that the materiais 
were abundant: from all which it is fair to | 


infer that the dwellings were of great | 


hight. The houses around Naples were 
low, probably on account of frequent earth- 


oftener before the great eruption of the 
volcano than since. After making all these 
allowances, however, it will be necessary 
to people suburbs of great extent, or to di- 
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had they ever been built, when the walls 


| constructed a little more than acentury la- 
'ter are standing almost perfect. Allowing 


that a// of the present wall is not as old as 
Honorius, which probably is the case, a 
part certainly is. There is a portion of 
the present wall that is called the Muro 
Torto, or the Crooked Wall, from the cir- 
cumstance that it isso much out of the per- 
pendicular as to excite apprehensions of 
its falling on the stranger as he passes be- 
neath it. Now there is a writer of the time 


of Belisarius, (530—40,) who says that this 


wall was exactly in such a condition in his 
day. It is difficult to believe that this 
should be the fact, and that all traces ofthe 
wall of Aurelian, which was built only two 
centuries and a half earlier, should have 
been lost. But it may be said this wasa 
part of Aurelian’s wall, for it is the found- 
ation of Domitian’s gardens, of unusual 


‘thickness and strength, and was made use 


‘of for the new city wall on that account, 
quakes, calamities that doubtless occurred | 


and that the wall of Aurelian still con- 
tained a circuit of fifty miles. Ifthe Mu- 


ro Torto be in truth a part of Aurelian’s 
'wall, then are not all traces of his wall 
| lost; and it is very improbable that an Em- 


minish, by more than half, the popular ac- | peror who was about to increase the walls 


counts of the number of inhabitants. 

The Emperor Aurelian, fearful that the 
town might be taken by surprise, on ac- 
count of the extent of the suburbs, about 
the year 276, caused new walls to be built. 
These walls, in no place touch the walls of 
Servius Tullius, and may have a little 
more than doubled the size of the enceinte. 
These walls still exist, or, at least, walls 
exist that are equally attributed to Aure- 
lian and Honorius, who lived more than a 
century later. Some of the antiquaries 
contend that the walls of Aurelian inclus 
ded a space more than twice, or even 
thrice as great as that contained within 
the present walls, and thus account for the 
mode of accommodating the population, 
which they complacently take at the high- 
estnumber. A writer, who was a contem- 
porary of Aurelian, affirms that the wall 
of this Emperor was fifty miles in circuit; 
and Vasi appears to adopt his account of 
the matter, though he is obliged to admit 


that no traces exist of these prodigiously | 


extensive works. 

It strikes me that there are several se- 
rious objections to this explanation. In 
the first place, it is impossible to believe 
that traces would not exist of these walls 


of the city, which, exceedingly irregular, 
'had a circuit of less than eight miles, toa 
‘circuit of more than forty-five of our 


| miles, should choose to extend the town so 


'short a distance towards the north, the 
quarter that was the most agreeable and 
‘the most healthy, and yet as far in the 
other directions as would be necessary to 
|make up the required distance. In point 
of fact, the space between the wall of Ser- 
vius and the present wall is much greater 
| in this direction than any other; the object 
having been, probably, to include the whole 
ofthe Campus Martius, and the Pincian Hill. 

The present wall is said to be sixteen 
Roman miles anda half in circuit, which 
would not be far from fifteen of our miles. 
I have often ridden round them on my 
morning’s excursions, or nearly round 
| them,and I take this to be near the distance, 
\though the present enceinte of the Trans- 
| tiberna, or the part of the town west of the 
| Tiber, is much larger now, than when the 


| wall of Honorius, or the present wall, ex- 
|isted in that quarter also. Paris, inclu- 
ding soldiers and strangers, has often con- 
tained a million of souls, although the 
_town has an unusual number of gardens, 
| with many wide streets and public places, 
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besides palaces and hotels without number; | 
and yet Paris does not fill its walls by 
perhaps a fifth of the entire surface.— 
Were the enceinte of Paris compacily built 
up, two millions might comfortably dwell 
within the walls, and at need, by packing 
the people, as they were evidently packed 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum, three mil- 
lions. The circuit of the walls of Paris is 
about eighteen miles. This would allow 
Rome to contain a million and a half, or 
two millions within the present limits; and 
what good authority is there for supposing 
it ever had more people? 

Rome was, divided into fourteen quar- 
ters in the time of Augustus. ‘These divi- 
sions have descended down to our time, and 
although the names are changed, it is pro- 
bable they are essentially the same. Aure- 
lian lived near the end of the third centu- | 
ry, and in the fourth century these four- 
teen quarters bore the following names, 
viz: Porto Capena, Celimontana, Isis et 
Serapis, Via Sacra, Esquilina, Alta Semi- 
ta, Via Lata, Forum Romanum, Circus | 
Flaminius, Palatium, Circus Maximus, Pis- | 
cina Publica, Aventina, and ‘T'ranstiberina. 
It is easy to trace the situation of all of 
these quarters within the present walls.— 
Is it probable that Rome increased so much 
in the two centuries and a half that suc- 
ceeded Augustus, as to require, that a space 
contained in a circuit of sixteen Roman | 
miles anda halfshould be extended to a 
circuit of fifty, in order to receive the peo- 
ple? Ido not believe it. | 

What then becomes of the statement of | 
Vopiscus, the authority quoted by M. Va- | 
si? I know nothing of him; but any man | 
of observation must know that writers of | 
a higher order of genius frequently be- | 
tray great ignorance of positive things | 
and of nothing more than measurement.— | 
Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of Napoleon, | 
says, “By the treaty of Presburgh, Aus-_ 
tria is said to have lost one miilion of | 
square miles of territory, two millions and a | 
half of subjects, and a revenue to the. 
amount of ten millions and a half of flo- | 
rins!” ete., etc.; and in spéaking of ano-| 
ther treaty, an error quite as gross ap- | 
pears. In the edition I read letters were | 
introduced, rendering the blunder still | 
more serious.* Here the great poet, in a'| 
grave history, makes a fragment of the | 
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*In the subsequent editions these errors of the 
author, or blunders of the press, whichever they 
may be, are corrected. r 


Austrian empire near four times as great 
as the whole empire, and almost a fifth as 
large as all Europe. Comparing popula- 
tion with surface, he makes the ratio about 
two souls and a half tothe square mile, and 
that in a country where it probably ex- 
ceeds three hundred.t Perhaps no men 
are jess to be trusted in matters of this sort 
than purely literary men, and yet they 
usually produce the books. Let us suppose 


the art of printing unknown, and the only 


authority for the life of Napoleon, or ra- 
ther for this one fact, to be, twenty centu- 


| ries hence, a manuscript of a certain great 


author called Scotius, what marvels might 


not posterity believe of the Austrian em- 


pire!—such, probably, as M. Vasi would 
have us believe of the extent of Rome, on 
the authority ofthis Vopiscus. It is of no 
moment to the result whether this error in 
the history of Napoleon was the conse- 
quence of ignorance or the want of care 
in the author or a blunder in the composi- 


tor. The circumstance, had it not been cor- 


rected, would have stood recorded; and in 
a manuscript or an edition, might, in the 
lapse of centuries, pass for an established 
fact on the authority of a great name. 

I have little doubt that we now see,essen- 
tially, the form and dimensions of the wall 
of Aurelian, if not the wall itself. Some al- 
terations, we know, have been made, for 
the gates are changed, and it is probable 
the wall, in places, has also undergone 
repair; but it is not much more difficult to 
believe that the walls which are now stand- 
ing are sixteen hundred years old, than to 
believe they are fourteen, or of the time 
of Honorius. * * * You will be surprised 
to hear that these walls are nearly all of 
bricks, as indeed are the aqueducts, tem- 
ples, and most of the other ruins of Rome. 
Augustus boasted that he found the city 
of bricks, and left it of marble; but time 
has left it of bricks again. 





—— $$$ 


+Mr. Washington Irving, in his Life of Colum- 

us, vol. i. p. 83, has the following :—“ Between 
them is placed the island of Cipango, or Japan, 
which, according to Marco Polo, lay fifteen hun- 
dred miles distant from the Asiatic coast. In his 
computation, Columbus advanced this island about 
a thousand leagues too much to the east, supvosing 
it to be about in the situation of Florida, and at this 
island he hoped first to arrive.’ The center of 
Florida, and the center of the island of Japan, 
lie about 130 deg. asundez. A degree of longi- 


| tude in those latitudes will average somewhere 


about fifty miles, (this is approximative, not cal- 
culated,) which will give two thousand leagues as 
the distance between them. 
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MARGARET SUNDERLAND. 


A STORY OF ONE IN TEN THOUSAND. 


“Huss, Margaret, I see it again! poor 
little thing, how itlimps. Hush! J declare 
it has gone threugh the hedge into the 
church-yard. Waitone,only one moment, 
dear sister, and | shall certainly catch it;” 
and over the church-yard stile bounded 
Rose Sunderland, as lightly as a sunbeam, 
or, | should rather say, to be in keeping 
with the time and place, as lightly as a 
moonbeam; for that favorite orb of love 
and ladies had risen, even while the gold- 
en hue of an autumnal sun lingered in the 
sky, and its pale, uncertain beams silvered 
the early dew drops, which the gay and 
thoughtless girl shook from their verdant 
beds in her rapid movements. 
cared little about disturbing dew drops, or 
indeed, anything else that interfered with 
the pursuit that occupied her for the mo- 
ment. With the eagerness of sixteen she 
had pursued a young wounded leveret 
among the silent tombs, as thoughtlessly | 
as if she trod only on the sweet wild thyme 
or humble daisy; and when she had nearly 
wearied out the object of her anxiety, she | 
saw it take shelter under the worn arch of 
an ancient monument with evident satis- | 
faction, convinced that now she could se- 
cure her prize if Margaret would only come 
to her assistance. 

“Sister, sister,” repeated she eagerly, | 
“come! if we do not take it, it will surely | 
become the prey of some weazel or wild 
cub fox before morning.” 

Margaret slowly passed the stile. 

“One would think you were pacing toa 
funeral,” said Rose pettishly; “if you do 
nothing else, stand here at least, and— 
now I have it!” exclaimed she, joyously; | 
“its little heart pants—poor thing! I won- 
der how it got injured?” 

“Stop,” replied her sister in a low, agi- 
tated voice ; * you forget—yet how can you 
forget?—who it is rests here; who Ss 

She placed her hand upon a plain stone 
pedestal, but strong and increasing emo- 
tion prevented her finishing the sentence. 

“My dear Margaret forgive me! it is 
ever thus: I am fated to be your misery. 
J am sure I never thought ° 

“Think now, Rose, if it be but for a 
moment; think that only one little year has 
passed since he was with us—since his | 
voice, so wise and yet so sweet, was the | 
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‘music of our cottage—his kindness, the 
‘oil and honey of our existence. ‘Though 
| the arrow had entered into his soul, it fes- 
‘tered not; for no corruption was there. 
W hen he was reviled, he reviled not again; 
and though his heart was broken, his last 
words were, ‘ Lord, thy will, not mine, be 
done.’ My dear, dear father,” she contin- 
ued, sinking at the same moment upon her 
knees, and clasping her delicate hands in 
devout agony, “teach me to be like thee.” 

“Say me, rather,” ejaculated the sob- 
bing Rose, whose grief now was as vivid 
as her exultation had been; “say each, 
Margaret, to be like thee; you are like our 
father, but ] am nothing! anything! Oh! 
Margaret, can you forgive me? There, 
I’il let the hare go this very moment; [ll 
do anything you wish, indeed I will.” 

“Do not let it go,” replied Margaret 
Sunderland, who had quickly recovered 
her sel f-possession ; “it would be ill done 
to permit any suffering near his grave.” 
| After a brief pause she rose from her 
knees, and passing her arm through her 
sister’s left the church-yard in its moon- 
light solitude. 
| “The silence was soon broken by the 
younger, who observed, 
fen Sister, | forgot to tell you that I met 
lady Louisa Calcraft this morning at ithe 
| library, and she took no notice of me.’ 

“The ban is upon you, ana upon us all, 
Rose,” replied Margaret, turning her pale 
but beautiful countenance towards her sis- 
ter. 
| “Would to God that that were all; that 
any sacrifice on my part would pay the 
‘debts my poor father, in his honest but 
wild speculations, incurred.” 
| “The Calcrafts in Lincoln?—but they 
are every where. I could ill have borne 
'a scornful look from one of them.” 


“They are friends of Earnest Heath- 


| 


wood’s are they not?” 

A deep and glowing crimson, which 
luckily the obscurity of the night preser- 
ved from observation, mantled the cheeks 
of Margaret Sunderland, while she replied, 

“Yes, I believe so; but, dear Rose, you 

might have spared me the mention of his 
name.” 

“Tl am ever doing wrong,” murmured 
the affectionate Rose, as her sister with- 
\drew her arm from within her’s. 
| Margaret and Rose Sunderland were 
the datghters of a ruined merchant—of 
one, indeed, who had been a prince yester- 
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day, and a beggar to-day—of one whose 
argosies had gone forth, but returned no 
more—whose name one year would have 
guaranteed millions, yet who died the next, 
wanting a shilling. Maurice Sunderland 
had cheerfully surrendered all to his cre- 
ditors, yet that all was insufficient to satis- 
fy anything like the claims made, and 
justly made,upon him. House, plate, jew- 
els, and servants, had all been sacrificed. 
Not a vestige of their former prosperity 


lingered; and they who had revelled in| 


superfluities, now wanted the most com- 
mon necessaries. A small, very small 
jointure along remained, and in that his 
wife had only a life interest. 

Mrs. Sunderland was vain, weak, selfish; 
a woman who knew not what it was to 
grow old gracefully, and hunted youthful 
pleasures with a wrinkled brow, a flaxen 
wig, and a painted cheek; her mind was 
inconceivably small. She wept more for 
the loss of her diamonds and Dresden, 
than for all her husbands misfortunes. 

Pecuniary difficulties were only the com- 
mencement of Margaret’strials. ‘lhe fa- 
mily removed to Lincoin, as one or two 


relatives lived there, who could forward | 


the plans Miss Sunderland had formed for 
their support, that of keeping school, which 
her foolish mother thought very degra- 
ding. 

At a visit to one of the houses of the 
neighboring gentry, where there was some 
exquisitely bad singing and playing, Mar- 
garet met the very Ernest Heathwood, 


whom Rose so unwillingly alluded to du- | 
The eldest | 
son of a baronet, who with his new hon- | 


ring their evening’s walk. 


ors, had changed, it was understood, a mer- 
cantile fur a somewhat aristocratic name, 
was a likely person to attract the atten- 
tion and win the civilities of all within his 
sphere. 

“It is abominable,” whispered her sis- 
ter, “to hear such bad music, while you 
could give us so much that is good.” 

A quiet motion of her sister’s finger to 
her lips prevented further observation; 
when suddenly Ernest Heafhwood turned 
round, and addressing the fair one, asked 
if now she would favor them, for he was 
sure she could. 

“Oh yes,” observed one of the Dowag- 
ers, “of course Miss Sunderland can and 
will; she teaches so well, that she must be 
a proficient.” Some feeling of pride per- 
haps, for it wil] linger despite of our bet- 
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ter judgment, called so exquisite a blush 
to Margaret’s cheek; and young Heath- 
wood gazed on her with such respectful, 
yet visible admiration, that, were she not 
“only a governess,” the entire female sex, 
likely to be married, or given in marriage, 
would have thrown up the game as hope- 
‘less; but the eldest son of a rich baronet 
would never think of the daughter of a 
broken merchant—and a governess! the 
thing was quite impossible—quite. 
| What Earnest Heathwood did think 
while Margaret commenced that sweet 
ballad of Moore’s, “ All that’s bright must 
fade,” it is impossible to say; but a thrill, 
/amounting to anguish, was felt by every 
‘one in the room, by the peculiar manner 
‘in which she pronounced the following 
| lines: 
*“ Who would seek or prize 

Delights that end in aching? 


Who would trust to ties 
That every hour are breaking?” 


Then it was Ernest Heathwood saw into 
|her very soul; and felt that she must have 
indeed seen change and misfortune. Mu- 
|sic is dangerous from lips of beauty; but 
more dangerous from those of feeling: 
the union of both was too much for Ernest’s 
philosophy, and he was, it must be confess- 
ed, somewhat bewildered during the re- 
mainder of the evening. She inspired him 
‘not only with interest but admiration, and 
he experienced more anxiety than he cared 
to express, when her history was truly, 
|though it appeared to him coldly, commu- 
nicated by ber relative the next day, with 
the additional intelligence, that her father 
had been seized only that morning with 
'the paralysis; and little hopes were enter- 
tained for his recovery. He called con- 
'stantly at the cottage, but it was not until 
|sometime after the bereavement which 
| Margaret above all lamented, that he saw 
ithe being who had more interest for him 
ithan ever. There are peculiar circum- 
stances which train our susceptibilities to 
‘receive impressions; and misfortune cith- 
‘er softens or hardens the heart. The in- 
capacity of her mother, the volatility of 
her sister, rendered them both unfit com- 
panions for the high-minded Margaret; 
‘and she might be well pardoned for anti- 
cipating the evening that now invariably 
brought Ernest to the cottage—at the time, 
‘when freed from toil and restraint, she 
_would meet the sympathy and tenderness, 
without which a woman’s heart must be 
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sad indeed, and unsatisfied; she was not, | J 
like any other wise and prudent people, 
at all aware of the danger of her position. | 
She had no idea that while seeking to alle-| 
viate and dispel her sorrows, by what she | 
termed friendly conversation, a deep and | 
lasting sentiment was silently but surely 
implanting itself in her bosom; and that | 
time and opportunity were fostering it, 
either for her happiness or misery. ‘Her | 
girlhood had passed without any of what) 
we call frippery of love; how she had es- | 
caped the contagion of flirtation, heaven | 
knows! perhaps i it might be attributed to | 
a certain reserve of manner, which served | 
as a beacon to fools and puppies, to warn | 
them off the rocks and sands of female in-| 
tellect, whenever it was their misfortune | 
| 


to encounter Margaret Sunderland. 
Among the wealthy citizens many had | 
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cena ey 


kened a kind, and even gentle being, had 


/not the lower portion of the face boded 


meanness and severity—the mouth was 
thin and compressed; the chin lean and 
short; the nose looked as if nature had 
intended at first to mold it according to the 
most approved of Grecian features, but 
suddenly changing her plan, left it snub- 
| bed and stunted at the end, a rude piece of 
unfinished workmanship. 

“ Madam,” he at first commenced, “ vou 
are, I believe, acquainted with my son.” 

“ Sir?” 

“My son, Mr. Ernest Heathwood.” 

Again Margaret replied by bowing. 

“| have resided many years abroad, but 
if your father was living, he would know 
me well.” 

The word “Father” was ever a talis- 
man to poor Margaret, and she looked into 


sought her hand, but she was not to be| his face, as if imploring him to state how 
courted ina golden shower; and after her| he had known her parent; he evidently 
father’s failure, none remembered the| did not understand the appeal, and con- 
beautiful daughter of the unfortunate mer-| tinued in a constrained manner, his lips 


chant; it is, therefore, not to be wondered | 
at, that she valued him who valued her for | 
herself and for herself only; and that she 
dreampt what can be dreampt but once! 
Many evenings were spent in that full 
and perfect trustfulness, which pure and 
virtuous hearts alone experience. So cer-| 
tain, indeed, appeared the prospect of her 
happiness, that she sometimes doubted its 
reality; and when a doubt as to the future | 
did arise, it pressed so heavily upon her 
heart, that, with a gasping eagerness, 
which excited her own astonishment, she | 
cast it from her, as a burden too much for 
her to bear. 
She had known and loved Ernest for 
some months, when, one morning, their 





by saying that a gentleman in the parlor 
wished to speak with her. On entering | 
the room, a short, dark, elderly man re-| 
turned her graceful salutation, with an 
uncouth effort at ease and self-possession. | 

“ Miss Sunderland, I presume.” 

She bowed;—a long pause succeeded, | 
which neither seemed willing to inter rupt;| 
and when Margaret raised her eyes to his, | 
there was something—she could hardly | 
tell what— made her think him the bearer | 
of evil tidings. Yet was the countenance | 
not unpleasant to look upon —the expand-| 
ed, and somewhat elevated brow—the| 
round, full eye, that had rather a benign 
than stern expression, would have beto 


| will agree to. 


compressed so as scarcely to permit egress 
to his words, and his eyes bent on the car- 
pet, unwilling to meet her now fixed and 
anxious gaze. 

“I have every respect for you, Miss 
Sunderland; and yet I feel it but right to 
mention in time, that a union between you 
and my son is what I never could —never 
The title,” (and the new 
baronet drew up his little person with 
much dignity,) “I cannot prevent his hay- 
ing; but a shilling of my money goes not 
with it, unless he marries with my perfect 
consent: forgive me, young lady, | esteem 
your character; [—{—” he raised his 
eyes, and the death-like hue of Margaret’s 
features seemed for the first time to give 

a that he spoke to a being en- 
dowed with feeling: “Good God, Miss 
| Sunderland, I was not prepared for this— 


| I had hoped matters had not gone so far 
| —I—then you really love Ernest?” 


“ Whatever my sentiments, sir, may be 


| towards your son,” she replied, all the 


proud woman roused within her, “T would 
never entail beggar y on him.” 

“Well spoken, “faith; and I am sure, 
| Miss Sunderland, that — had you—-in 
short, you must be aware —this is a very 
| delicate subject, — but had you fortune 
equal to my hopes for Ernest, I would pre- 
fer you, upon my soul I would, though | 
never saw you till this moment, to any 
woman in England. You see,” he per- 
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sisted, assuming the tone of low-bred con-| tranquil hour, and Margaret Sunderland 
fidence, “I have, as a mercantile man, had | repined at its tranquillity. 


many losses; perhaps you know that?” he 


“T could have better parted from him in 


paused for a reply, which Margaret could} storm and tempest, than amid such a scene 


not give. 


as this,” said she, as she leaned against 


“These losses must be repaired, and| the gnarled trunk of a withered beech tree 


there is only one way to doso: if I had 
not the station to support which | have, it 
would not signify; but as a man of title, 
the truth is, { require and must have tea 
or twenty thousand pounds within a very 
little time; there is but one way to obtain 
it; you would not—™” (and here the man 
of title forgot himself in the husband and 
father,) “you would not, I am sure, by 
persisting in this love affair, entail ruin 
upon me and mine? Ernest has two sis- 
ters, and a mother, Miss Sunderland.” 

Margaret’s breath came short and thick, 
the room reeled round, and as she endea- 
vored to move to the open window, she 
must certainly have fallen down, but for 
the support which Sir Thomas Heathwood 
afforded her. 

“1 will never willingly bring ruin upon 
any one,” she said, at last; “ but what is 
it, sir, that you require of me?” 

“To write and reject, fully and entirely, 
my son Ernest’s addresses, and agree 
never, never to see him more.” 

“'This, sir, 1 cannot do; I will see him 
once more, for the last time, this evening. 
I will practice no deceit, but I will tell him 
what is necessary. There, sir, you have 
my word; and may the Almighty ever 
preserve you and yours from the bitter 
sins of poverty!” 

Well might the old baronet dread the 
effects of another interview between Mar- 
garet and his son, when he himself expe- 
rienced such a sensation of awe and love 
towards this self-denying girl; yet such 
was the holy truth of her resolve, that he 
had not power to dispute it, and he left the 
cottage, after various awkward attempts 
to give utterance to his contending feel- 
ings. 

The evening of that eventful day was 
clear and balmy; the flowers of early 
spring disseminated their fragrance over 
every little weed and blade of grass, till 
they were all impregnated with a most 
sweet odor; the few insects which the 
April sun calls into existence, clung wea- 
rily to the young tendrils for support, and 
the oak leaves of the past Autumn still 
rustled beneath the tread of the creeping 


for support; the next moment Ernest was 
at her side. 

“And thus, to please the avarice of my 
father, Margaret, you cast me off forever; 
you turn me adrift, you consent to my 
union with another, though you have so 
often said, that you thought a union un- 
hallowed by affection, was indeed unholy; 
is this consistency ?” 

“‘T came not here to reason, but to part 
from you; to say, Ernest Heathwood, what 
I never said before, that so true is my af- 
fection for you, that I will kneel to my 
Maker, and fervently and earnestly im- 
plore him to bless you, to bless your bride, 
and to multiply happiness and prosperity 
to your house, and to increase exceedingly 
your riches and good name.” 

“Riches!” repeated her lover, (like all 
lovers,) contemptuously; “with you, I 
should not need them.” 

“But your family; you can save them 
from the misery of poverty, from the 
plague-spot which marks, and blights, and 
curses, all whom it approaches. I should 
have remembered,” she added, with un- 
wonted asperity, “that it rested upon us, 
and not have suffered you to be contami- 
nated by its influence.” 

Many were the arguments he used, and 
the reasons he adopted, to shake what he 
called her mad resolve; he appealed to 
her affections, but they were too strongly 
enlisted on the side of duty, to heed his 
arguments; and after some reproaches on 
the score of caprice and inconsistency, 
which she bore with more patience than 
women so circumstanced generally pos- 
sess, he left her, under feelings of strong 
excitement and displeasure. He had not 
given himself time to consider the sacri- 
fice she made; he felt as if she deserted 
him from a feeling of overstrained pride, 
and bitterly hinted, though he knew it to 
be untrue at the time, that it might be she 
had suddenly formed some other attach- 
ment. When she found herself indeed 
alone, in the dim twilight, at their old 
trysting spot, though while he was present 
she had repelled the last charge with true 
womaaly contempt, yet she would fain 


hedge-hog, or swift-footed hare. It wasa} have recalled him to reiterate her bless- 
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ing, and assure him that though her re- | 


solve was unchangeable, she loved him 
with a pure and unsullied faith. Had he 
turned on his path, he would have seen 
her waving him back; and the tears which 
deluged her pale cheeks would have told 
but too truly of the suppressed agony she 
had endured. 

A few days only had elapsed, and she 


had outwardly recovered her tranquillity, | 


though but ill fitted to go through her daily 
labors as before, when Rose so unexpect- 
edly mentioned his name. 
girls entered the little cottage, it was evi- 
dent that something was necessary to dis- 
pel Mrs. Sunderlund’s ill temper. 


“Yes, it’s a pretty little thing: what 


loves of eyes it has, and such nice, long | 


ears! but really, Margaret, you must not 
go out and leave me at home without a 
sixpence; there was no silver in your 
purse, and the post boy came here, and 
refused to leave a London letter without 
the money; how impudent the fellows are 
ee 

Margaret interrupted her mother, by 
saying, that she left ten or twelve shil- 
lings in her purse. 

“Aye, very true, so you did; 
man called here with such an assortment 
of sweet collars, and it is so seldom | have 
an opportunity now of treating myself to 
any little article of dress, that | used them; 
it was so cheap, only eleven and sixpence, 


with so lovely a border of double hem | 


stitch, and the corners worked in the most 
delicate bunches of fusia— here it is!” 

“And did the letter really go back, mo- 
ther?” 

“T wish you would not call me mother; 
it isso vulgar! Every one says mamma, | 
even married women. No, it did not go 
back; I sent Mary into the little grocer’s, 
to borrow half acrown. You need not 
get so red, child: 
had my purse,—and would repay it to- 
morrow morning.” 

Degradation on degradation, thought | 
poor Margaret, as she took the letter and 
withdrew to her chamber. “I cannot re- 
pay it to-morrow; 
in the house —I know not where to get a 
shilling till next week.” 

s Rose,” said Margaret, a short time 
after, as the former entered their bed- 
room, “come hither; sit here, and look 
over the communication I received this | 
night from London.” 
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I said you were out,— | 


that was the last silver | 
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*“ What a vulgar looking letter!—such 
coarse paper, and such a scribbely scrab- 
bely hand!” Whatever the hand or paper 
might be, after she had fairly commenced, 
she did not again speak until she had fin- 
ished the perusal from beginning to end; 
and then, with one loud cry of joy, she 
threw herself into her sister’s arms: — 
“Margaret, dear Margaret, to think of 
your taking this so quietly, when! — my 
dear sister, I shali certainly lose my 
senses! We shall be rich,—more rich 
than ever, and you can marry Ernest,— 
dear, kind Ernest,—and we can live in 
\London, and keep our carriage; and, oh! 
Margaret, I am so happy! let us tell our 
-mother,——-mamma,— | beg your pardon; 
and you shall give up your r pupils, —dear, 
beautiful letter!—let me read it again!” 
‘and the second perusal threw her into 
| greater raptures than the first. 

“It is better not to mention this to our 
mother, I think,” said Margaret, when her 
sister’s ecstasies had in some degree sub- 
sided; “and yet she is our parent, and has 
therefore a right to our confidence ; though 

‘I know she will endeavor to thwart my 
_resolves— yet —” 
“Thwart your resolves!” repeated Rose, 
‘in astonishment; “why, what resolves can 
you have, except to marry Ernest, and be 
as happy as the day is long!” 

*] shall never marry Ernest Heath- 
'wood,” replied her sister, in a trembling 
voice, “though | certainly shall be more 
happy than | ever anticipated in this 
world.” 
| “1 cannot pretend to understand you,” 
‘said Rose; “but do let.me go and make 
‘mamma acquainted with our unlooked for 
prosperity :” and she accordingly explain- 
ed that a brother of her father’s, one who 

had ever been on decidedly bad terms with 

all his relatives, and their family more 
particularly, had died lately in Calcutta, 
bequeathing by will a very large sum to 
his eldest niece, Margaret, who, in the 
words of his singular testament, “ had 
never offended him by word or deed, and 
‘must ever be considered a credit to her 
sex.”” There is no necessity to recapitu- 
| late the ecstasies and arrangements which 
succeeded, and in which Margaret took no 
part. 

The next morning she granted her pu- 
pils holiday, and w hen her mother went 
out, doubtless for the purpose of spreading 
‘the account of their good fortune, Marga- 
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ret told her sister that she wished to be \« he did not betray; but the waves, the 
alone for some time, to arrange her plans. | winds, and the misfortunes and ill princi- 
She had been so occupied for two hours, | ples of others, conspired against him, and 
when Rose Sunderland, accompanied by a|he fell; overwhelmed in his own and 
gentleman, passed the beechen tree where | others’ ruin. Lips that before had bless- 
Margaret and her lover had last met. |ed, cursed him they had so fatally trusted, 
“| am sure she will not be angry, it will | and every curse seemed to accumulate suf- 
be an agreeable surprise; and mamma |ferings which only I was witness to. To 
won’t be home for a long time,” said Rose; | the very uttermost—even the ring from 
“] will open the parlor door, and——” his finger —he gave cheerfully to his ecre- 
“There I shall find her forming plans |ditors. ‘There was no reserve on his part: 
for future happiness, in which, perhaps, | all, all was sacrificed. Yet, like the daugh- 
I am not included,” interrupted Ernest | ters of the Horseleech, the cry was still, 
Heathwood. ‘Give! give!’ and,” she added, with a 
“You are unjust, sir,” replied her sister, | trembling voice, “at last he did give— 
as they entered the cottage; and in another | even his existence! And I, who knew so 
instant, Margaret, with a flushed cheek | well the honor of his noble nature, at the 
and a burning brow, had returned the sa-| very time when his cold corpse lingered 
lutation of him she loved. ‘There was/|in the house because | lacked the means 
more coldness in her manner than he |of decent burial, was doomed to receive 
deemed necessary, and with the impetu-/letters, and hear complaints of his injus- 
osity of a high and ardent spirit, he asked | tice! 
her “if she attributed his visit to interest-| “In the silent hour of night, I at last 
ed motives?” “No,” she replied, “not | knelt by his coffin: decay had been mer- 
so; I hold myself incapable of such feel-|ciful; it had spared his features to the 
ings, and why should | attribute them to | last—and I could count and kiss the fur- 
you? I tell you now, as I told you when | rows which disappointment and the scorn- 
we last met, that my constant prayer is | ings of a selfish world had graven on his 
that God might exceedingly bless you and | brow —but, oh God! how perfectly did I 
yours, and save you from poverty, which, | feel, in that melancholy hour, that his 
in the world’s eyes, is the perfection of | spirit was indeed departed, and that my 
sin.” |lips rested on nought but cold and sense- 
“But, Margaret,” interrupted Rose, as |less clay: yet I clung, with most childish 
was her wont, “there is no fear of poverty | infatuation, to the dwelling it had so sweet- 
now; and Sir Thomas himself said that |ly inhabited for such a length of years. 
even with a moderate fortune he should | The hours rolled on, and the gray mist of 
prefer you to all other women.” |morning found me in the same spot. It 
“T have not even a moderate fortune,” | was then, as the light mingled with and 
replied the noble-minded girl, rising from | overcame the departing darkness, that I 
her seat, and at the same time laying her jentered upon a compact with the living 
hand on a pile of account books which she | spirit of my dead father, that as long as | 
had been examining; “you, Mr. Heath- | possessed power to think or act, I would 
wood, will understand me if I say that | entirely devote my exertions to the fulfill- 
when I first breathed the air of existence, | ment of those engagements which his ne- 
I became a partaker of my family’s for-|cessities compelled him to leave unsatis- 
tunes as they might be, for good or evil.” | fied. I am ashamed to say, I nearly for- 





“And you shared in both, Margaret, and 
supported both with dignity,” said Ernest, 
eagerly. 5 

*] believe you think so, and I thank 
you,” she replied, while the flush of grate- 
ful feeling passed over her fine features. 
“And now bear with me for a little, while 
I explain my future intentions. My poor 
father’s unfortunate failure worked misery 
for many who trusted in him with a confi- 
dence which he deserved, and yet betray- 
ed—I meant not that,” she added hastily; 


got my promise; and though a portion of 
my hard earnings was regularly devoted 
to the darling purpose of winning back for 
my father his unspotted reputation, yet I 
did form plans of happiness in which his 
memory had no share. , 

‘Ernest, for this | have suffered; and 
must suffer more. I have gone over these 
books, and find, that after devoting the 
entire of the many thousands uf my own, 
to the cherished object, only a few hun- 
dreds will remain at my disposal. This is 
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enough. Again I say, may you 1 be happy | | 
with your dowered bride; and remember | 
that the one consolation — the only one) 

that can support me under this separation, | 

is, that I have done my duty.” Strange as| 

it may appear, young Heathwood did not | 

seem as much distressed at this resolution | 

as Rose, or, to say the truth, as Margaret 

thought he would have been. No matter) 
how heroic, how disinterested the feeling | 

which compels a woman to resign her, 

lover, she naturally expects that her lov er) 

will evince a proper quantity of despair | 

at the circumstance. Ernest, afer a pause | 
of a few minutes, during w hich time he | 
seemed more affected by Margaret’s noble-| 
mindedness than his own bereavement, en- 
tered cordially into her views, and praised 
the sacrifice (if, with her feelings, so it 
might be called,) with an energy which | 
left no room to doubt its sincerity. 

After his departure, she pondered these | 
things in her heart; and poor Rose, who 
in so little time had been twice disappoint- 
ed—in her hopes both of fortune and a’ 
wedding —was reproved with some aspe- 
rity for conducting Ernest Heathwood, un- 
der any circumstances, to their cottage. It 
is needless to add, that her mother’s tears | 
and remonstrances had no effect upon | 
Margaret’s purpose; her lawyer received 
instructions to remit forthwith to all the 
creditors of the late Maurice Sunderland, | 
the full amount of their demands, with | 
the interest due thereon from the day of| 
his failure! 

It required all her firmness to bear up) 
against her mother’s complainings; and | 
above all, against the painful truth esta-| 
blished in ‘her mind, that Ernest had ceased 
to regard her with any thing bordering on | 
affection. Strange! that at the very ‘mo-| 
ment we are endeavoring to repress the) 
unavailing passion of the one we love, we | 
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carriage wheels roused her attention, and 
with no ordinary emotion she saw Sir 
Thomas and Ernest Heathwood enter the 
wicket gate, and take the path leading to 
| the cottage. 

“JT told you, Miss Sunderland,” com- 
menced the old gentleman, with more agi- 
tation, but less embarrassment than he 
had shown at their former interview, “that 
I had need of twenty thousand pounds 
_to support my credit, and save my family 
'from distress. I told you that I wished 
my son to marry a lady possessed of that 
sum, and I now come to claim you as his 
bride.” 

“Sir! . 

“Yes, Madam, I was your father’s larg- 
est creditor; and though I had no fraud, 
nothing dishonorable to allege against 
him, yet 1 did not, 1 confess it, like the 
idea of my son’s being united to his daugh- 
ter. He was always speculative and ima- 


| ginative, and I feared that you might be 


the same. The sum you have so nobly 
repaid me, I looked upon as lost, and you 
must therefore suffer me to consider it a 
marriage-portion; it has saved me from 


| ruin, without the sacrifice of my son’s hap- 


piness.” 
“How is this?” exclaimed Margaret, 


_ fearful of trusting the evidence of herown 
| senses, “I cannot . understand—the name?” 


- Our original name was Simmons,” ex- 
plained Er nest, eagerly, “but knowing all 
the circumstances—l never told you. I 
knew how my father would feel at your 
disinterested conduct; and now, that your 
trials are passed, you will, I trust, no long- 
er doubt me.” 

“ Who said I doubted?” inquired Marga- 
ret. 

“Even the pretty Rose, and here she 
comes to answer for her apostacy.” 

“Nay, dearest sister,” exclaimed the 


secretly, unknowingly it may be, hope for | laughing girl, “it was only last evening 
itscontinuance! Not that Margaret would | that I saw Ernest, and I have kept out of 
have ever swerved from her noble pur- | your way ever since, lest I should discov- 
pose, but she could not support the idea} er my own secret. Without my frivolity, 
that she was no longer thought of. And| and the thoughtlessness of another, who, 
he had left her, too, without the sort of for all that, is * dear to us both, Margaret’s 
farewell she felt she had deserved. | virtues would never have shone with as 
All “business affairs” were arranged ac-| dazzling, yet steady a light.” 

cording to her desire; but she was fast) “ True, Rose, spoken like an angel; I 
sinking under the outward tranquillity never thought you wise before; it is to be 
which, under such circumstances, is more | _ hoped that when your sister changes her 
fatal than exertion. Listlessly she wan-| name, her mantle may descend upon you,” 
dered amidst the flowers which Rose loved | said Ernest. 

to cultivate, when the unusual sound of “T think that she had better share it 
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l 
with you; and I only hope that Margaret | 
: 9 | 
She may want it for herself,” she | 
continued, archly; “who knows but the | 
most bitter trials of Margaret Sunderland | 
may come after marriage?” 
Ernest did not rep:y to the unjust suspi- | 
cion, for he had not heard it; his sense, his 





thought, his heart, were fixed only upon | 


her, who had thrown so bright and cheer- | 
ing a lustre over that truth, usually so 
dark, even in its grandeur—* The good 
things which belong to prosperity are to be 


wished, but the good things that belong to. 


adversity are to be admired.” —Blackwood’s 
Magazine. .« 


THE BLISS OF HOME. 


BY THOMAS H. SHREVE. 


Mine be the joy which gleams around 

The hearth where pure affections dwell— 
Where love enrobed in smiles is found, 

And wraps the spirit with its spell. 


I would not seek excitement’s whirl, 
Where Pleasure wears her tinsel crown, 

And Passion’s billows upward curl, 
*Neath Hatred’s darkly gathering frown. 


The dearest boon from heaven above, 

Is bliss which brightly hallows home— 
’Tis sunlight to the world of love, 

And Life’s pure wine without its foam. 


There is a sympathy of heart 

Which consecrates the social shrine, 
Robs grief of gloom, and doth impart 

A joy to gladness all divine. 


It glances from the kindling eye, 

Which o’er Affliction sleepless tends— 
It gives deep pathos to the sigh 

Which anguish from the bosom rends. 


It plays around the smiling lip, 

When Love bestows the greeting kiss— 
And sparkles in each cup we sip 

Round the domestic board in bliss! 


4 
Let others seek in Wealth or Fame, 
A splendid path whereon to tread— 
I'd rather wear a lowlier name, 
With Love’s enchantments round it shed. 


Fame’s but a light to gild the grave, 

And Wealth can never calm the breast — 
But Love, a halcyon on Life’s wave, 

Hath power to soothe its strifes to rest. 


Select Miscellany.— The Bliss of Home.—The Zoarites. 
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THE ZOARITES. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE CINCINNATI GAZETTE. 


Ir any man wishes to obtain a short res- 
spite from the turmoils of the world in 
which he lives, let him locate himself a 
few days at Zoar. I have been here twen- 
ty-four hours, in the midst of busy life—I 
_have seen no newspaper—have heard not 
'one word of politics—have noted the total 
absence of alcohol and tobacco, swine and 
poultry. I have noted, also, gardens and 
fields in the highest state of cultivation: 
harvest in richest profusion; broad pas- 
tures covered with cows, calves and sheep; 
men laboring in quiet activity; women si- 
lently pursuing their appropriate avoca- 
tions in the house, or vigorously sharing 
with the men, the labor of the fields—all 
equally exhibiting the countenance of 
health and content; a world in miniature of 
what the great world might be—a practical 
illustration of equality of rights, equality of 
efforts and equality of enjoyment, a demo- 
|cracy theoretically and practically asso- 
ciated with and subject to paternal aristoc- 
racy, the identical state of society of which 
locofocoism professes to be in pursuit, and 
| yet without one single trait of locofoco ab- 
| surdity in its whole character. 
| Zoar is a German settlement on the 
| Tuscarawas river, in the county of Tus- 
| carawas, twelve miles north of New Phi- 
|ladelphia. It is some twenty years ago 
| since a band of migrating Germans asso- 
ciated together for labor, on the join stock 
| principle, purchased a body of land, and 
| located themselves where Zoar is now situ- 

ate. The report runs, that in this pur- 
chase they invested all their means, repos- 
| ing themselves upon the resource of person- 
al labor for present as well as future sup- 
| port. Where there was an unbroken wil- 
|derness, now there is cultivation in its 
most approved forms, and multifarious 
mechanic arts, in the highest state of per- 
| fection. 

| The association own about five thousand 
‘acres of land, through near the center of 
which passes the Ohio canal, containing 
a lock giving an abundant supply of water 
power. ‘This is devoted to many purposes. 
| A furnace in which the iron ore of the vi- 
| cinity is reduced to metal in different forms 
| of usefulness—flouring mills of the most 
{ 











| 
| 
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superior construction—carding machines, 
etc. #@Ihe lands reduced to cultivation are 
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farmed in the best possible style, the crops | 
timed and saved so that nothing can be | 
lost. A garden most tastefully laid out, | 
in which fruits, flowers, and vegetables for | 
the table, are intermixed, is also decorated | 
with tropical shrubs, and contains a green | 
house of exotics of almost every descrip- | 
tion. In all the departments hands are | 
performing appropriate labor, alone or in| 
bodies, with an activity, order and atten-| 
tion truly commendable. | 

The village is situate about a quarter of | 
a mile from the river, and is regularly laid | 
out in streets and cross-streets. It con-| 
sists chiefly in private residences, but is 
besides, the principal place of business for 
the whole concern. Here is the residence | 
of the chief, the common stock milk house | 
and dairy, the tavern, the church, and| 
school house. Fruit trees line all the 
streets, and the fences are lined with them. 
No idlers to be seen—no noise is heard. 
Not a hog or a fowl is permitted to run at 
large in the streets. Very few children 
are seen, and among the few that attract 
notice, there is no disorder or turbulence 
of conduct. I say then, if any man would 
retire from the world, and yet remain in 
the midst of human society, let him visit 


Zoar. We need not apprehend a region of | 
gloom. Instead, he shall meet cheerful- 
ness. He may take with him assurance 


of wholesome food, clean beds, and an 
obliging landlord. The Zoar hotel will 
discontent no one who can make himself 
satisfied with plain food well prepared, 
properly adapted to the natural appetite. 
The water is of the best, and for those 
who have forsworn cold water, light de- 
coctions are at hand to mitigate it, although 
alcohol is under absolute prohibition. 
The religion of these people is of the 
German Lutheran cast. The temporal 
chief is also the religious teacher, or priest. 
In the neighborhood he is reproachfully 
denominated “ The King.” But all class- 





es of the Zoar people disclaim this rela-| 


tion. “He is not our king,” said one of 
the women, “we had king enough in Ger- 
many. He is our elder brother who gives 
us instruction and advice, and whose life 
is with us.” 





this definition, indicating that it was clear- 
ly understood and deeply felt. 

Zoar is quite a place of summer resort 
for the gentry of the adjacent towns, who 
are received at the hotel as welcome visit- 
ers. Yesterday and to-day a patty of 


A strong intelligence marked | 


twenty youngsters, from Massillon and 
thereabouts, has made the hotel vocal with 
their gleesome frolics. A dozen hand- 
some well-dressed lasses, crowded round 
a rough tow-aproned, shirt-sleeved Dutch- 
man at the piano, was a scene somewhat 
original. The interest was not diminish- 
ed by the delightful concords which the 
delicate touch of his huge weather-beaten 
paws compelled the instrument to sound 
forth. Zoar has proficients in music 
among its daily laborers, and thus we may 
account for pianos in the hotel.—Travel- 
ing Sketches, in the Cincinnati Gazette. 


——~<S 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND ITS FOUNDER. 
BY ROUSSEAU. 


I conress that the majesty of the scrip- 
tures astonishes me—that the sanctity of 
the gospel speaks to my heart. View the 
books of the philosophers, with all their 
pomp, what a littleness have they when 
compared with this. Is it possible that a 
book at once so sublime and simple, should 
be the work of men? Is it possible that 
he whose history it records should be him- 
self a mere man? Is this the style of an 
enthusiast, or of an ambitious sectary? 
What sweetness, what purity in his man- 
ner! What elevation in his maxims! 
What profound wisdom in his discourses! 
What presence of mind, what delicacy, 
and what justness in his replies! What is 
the man, where is the philosopher, who 
knows how to act, to suffer and die, with- 
out weakness and without ostentation? 
When Plato paints his imaginary just man, 
covered with all the ignominy of guilt, and 
deserving all the honors of virtue, he 
paints Jesus Christ in every stroke of the 
pencil! ‘Their semblance is so strong that 
all the fathers have perceived it, and it is 
impossible to mistake it. What prejudi- 
ces, what blindness, must they have who 
dare to draw a comparison between the 


| son of Sophronicus and the son of Mary? 


What distance between the one and the 
other! As Socrates died without pain and 
disgrace, he found no difficulty in support- 
ing his character to the end; and if his 
easy death had not shed a luster on his 
life, we might have doubted whether So- 
crates, with all his genius, was any thing 
but a sophist. They say that he invented 
morality. Others before him had practis- 
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ed it—he only said what they had done; |secuted cause; if you are so busy for earth, 
he only read lessons on their examples. | that you have not time to think of heaven; 
Aristides had been just before Socrates ex- |if you have so much delight in houses or 


plained the nature of justice. Leonidas 
had died for his country before Socrates 
had made it the duty of men to love their 
country. Sparta had been temperate be- 
fore Socrates praised temperance. Greece 
had abounded in virtuous men before he 
defined virtue. But where could Jesus 
have taken among his countrymen that 
elevated and pure morality, of which he 


_lands,in your business or your friends, that 
| God and holiness have comparatively little 
of your delight, marvel not if He shake 
‘your health, waste your riches, or turn 
| your honor into contempt, and suffer men 
| to reproach and slander you, and make you 
}of no reputation. Marvel not if he strip 
| you of all, or turn all to grief and trouble, 
‘and make the world a desert to you, and 


alone furnished both the precepts and ex- | its inhabitants as wolves and tigers. 


ample? The most lofty wisdom was heard | 
from the bosom of the most furious fana- 
ticism; and the most heroic virtues honor- 
ed the lives of all people. 

The death of Socrates, serenely philoso- 
phising with his friends, is the most gentle 
that one can desire; that of one expiring 
in torments—injured, derided, reviled by 
a whole people, is the most horrible that 
one can fear. When Socrates takes the 
poisoned cup, he blesses him who presents 
it, and who at the same time weeps. Je- 
sus, in the midst of a horrid punishment, 
prays for his enraged executioners. Yes, 
if the life and death of Socrates are those 
of a philosopher, the life and death of Jesus | 
Christ are those of a Gop. Shall we vay | 
that the history of the gospel is invented 
at pleasure? My friend, it is not thus that 
men invent; and the actions of Socrates, 
concerning which no one doubts, are less 
attested than those of Jesus Christ. After 
all this is shifting the difficulty, instead of | 
solving it. Jewish authors would never | 
have devised such a manner and such | 
morality; and the gospel characters of | 
truth are so great, so striking, so perfect- | 
ly inimitable, that its inventor would be | 
still more astonishing than its hero. | 

| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a 
SENTENCES FOR THOSE WHO THINK. 


As a traveler, use the world for the end 
for which it is appointed; that is, the glory | 
of God, and the furtherance of your own | 
salvation; but if the world must have your | 
love and care, and be your excuse for not | 
attending upon God, murmur not if He 
dispose of it and you accordingly. 

If your are too healthy to think with | 
seriousness on your eternal state; if you | 
are too rich to part with all for Christ; if 
you are too much esteemed in the world 
openly to confess Him, and to own His per- 


| 
' 
| 
| 
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THE PAST. 
BY CHARLES A. JONES. 


How pleasant are the memories 
Of boyhood’s early days— 

Its verdant fields and sunny skies, 
Its frolics and its plays— 

Its gambols in the green-wood, 
The wrestle and the fall, 

The sporting in the summer’s wave, 
The top, the hoop, and ball! 


The creaking of the grape-vine swing, 
As it rushed us through the air, 
Until the choking feeling 
Was more than we could bear; 
The nutting in the forest, 
When Saturday was come— 
The mimic battles on the plain, 
With fife, and sword, and drum! 


The stolen kisses from the one 
In school we loved the best, 
For whom we climbed the tallest tree, 
To rob the squirrel’s nest! 
The many, many battles 
With our rivals for our foes, 
When many a time we got or gave 
Black eyes or bloody nose! 


And what a happy period, 
When girl’s clothes cast aside, 
With new bright buttoned trowsers, 
We went to school in pride— 
And deemed we were the envy 
Of all the Juckless crew, 
Who still were doomed to wear the slips, 
As we were wont to do! 


What though we now may revel 
In the hallowed light of fame, 
And win the highest honors 
That crown a mortal’s name— 
The wreath that blooms the brightest 
Unsullied by the blast, 
Is boyhood’s carly memories 
That throng up fromthe Past! 
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HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 


RosInet, a peasant of Lorraine, after a | 
hard day’s work at the next market town, | 
was running home with the basket in his | 
hand. “What a delicious supper I shall | 
have,” said he to himself. This piece of | 
kid well stewed down, with onions sliced | 
and thickened with meal, and seasoned | 
with salt and pepper, will make a dish fit 
for the bishop of the diocese. Then I | 
have a good piece of barley loaf at home to | 
finish with. How I long to be at it!” | 

A noise in the hedge now attracted his 
notice. He spied a squirrel nimbly running 
round a tree, and popping into a hole be-| 
tween the branches. “Ha,” thought he, 
‘“‘what a nice present a nest of young sqir- 
rels will be tomy master! I'll try if I 
can get it!” Upon this he set down his| 
basket into the road, and began to climb| 
up the tree. He had half ascended, when | 
casting a look at his basket, he saw a dog | 
with his nose in it, ferreting out a piece of | 
kid’s flesh. He made all possible speed | 
down, but the dog was too quick for him, | 
and ran off with the meat in his mouth. | 
Robinet looked after him—“ Well then, I | 
must be content with soup meagre, and = 
bad thing neither.” 

He traveled on, and came to a little pub- 
lic house by the road side, where an 3 





quaintance of his was sitting on a bench 
drinking. He invited Robinet to take a 
draught. Robinet seated himself by his 
friend, and set his basket on a bench close 
by him. A tame raven which was kept in 
the house, came slowly behind him, and 
stole away the bag in which the meal was 
tied up, and hopped off with it into his hole. 
Robinet did not perceive the theft until he 
had got on his way again. He returned to| 
search for his bag, but he could hear no ti- 
dings of it. “ Well,” said he, “my soup) 
will be thinner, but I will boil a slice of | 
bread in it, and that will do some good at) 
least.” 

He went on again, and arrived at a little | 
brook over which was laid a narrow plank. | 
A young woman coming to pass at the same | 
time, Robinet gallantly offered her his | 
hand. As soon as she got to the middle, | 
either through fear or sport, she shrieked | 
out and cried that she was falling. Robinet | 
hastening to support her with his other 
hand, let his basket drop into the stream. 
As soon as she was safe over, he jumped | 
in and recovered it, but when he"took it 
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out, he perceived that the salt was melted, 
and his pepper was washed away. No- 
thing was now left but theonions. “Well,” 
said Robinet, “then I must sup to night on 
roasted onions and barley bread. Last 
night I had the bread alone. ‘To-morrow 
morning it will not signify what I had.” 
So saying, he trudged on singing as before. 


* ALLA-IL-ALLA.** 
BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


Atva-1L-ALtLa!—God hath set 
His impress on the humblest flow’r; 
We see it in the violet, 
We read it in the suinmer bow’r: 
Not e’en a blade of grass that springs 
Beneath the bright and bending sky— 
Nor simplest herb that fragrance flings 
Upon the winds that wanton by — 
But speaks, in characters of light, 
To all, whose hearts would read aright. 


ALLaA-IL-ALLa !—Look on high, 

Where glory robes each shining sphere : 
There is a language for the eye— 

A promise to the wearied here. 
How countless is yon rolling host! 

How limitless yon blue expanse! 
Look up! and answer then if most 

They ’speak Intelligence, or Chance, 
Standing beneath that glorious dome, 
I deem not this my only home. 


Auta-tt-Atta!—Look around, 

On earth—How wondrous is the scene! 
All now in icy fetters bound— 

And now all clad in living green. 
Mysterious change! how quick! how vast! 

A month—a week—or e’en a day, 
Suffices over all to cast 

The blighting mildew of Decay ; 
And then, ’mid Nature’s springtide strife, 
How instant leaps the whole to life! 


Auva-IL-ALLa !—Look within, 
Where burns, all-beautiful and bright 
While yet the bosom combats sin, 
Reason’s divine, directing light: 
Ask there, whence all you now behold, 
With eye, in thought—this earth, yon heaven— 
Life, change, death, air, light, heat or cold— 
Or source or goal: what answer ’s given? 
This only: “* Look again abroad!” 
And everywhere is written—-Gop! 


God is God!--Part of the Turkish 
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* « Alla-il-Alla!” 
Muezzin-call. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE BLACK-HAWK WAR. 


The Life and Adventures of Black-Hawk; 
with Sketchesof Keokuk, the Sac and Fox 
Indians, and the late Black-Hawk War. 
By Bensamin Drake. 1 vol. 18mo. Cin- 
cinnati: George Concklin. 1838. 


Since that memorable and bloody con- 
test with the Indians on our north-western 
border, commonly called the Black-Hawk 
War, several volumes have been published, 
professing to be “Lives” of the brave old 
warrior whose love of couatry and indomi- 
table spirit led him to resist the unlawful 
encroachments of the whites upon the In- 
dian Territory, and eventually involved 
his band in aruinous war with some three 
or four hundred American Regulars and 
about six hundred Illinois Militia. But 
until the present book, we had had but lit- 
tle like an accurate and comprehensive ac- 
count of that contest; and, till Mr. Drake 
took the matter in hand, no one had at- 
tempted an investigation into its causes. 
The result of Mr. D.’s labors is before us; 
and not doubting but that a rapid Sketch 
of the rise and progress of the Black- 
Hawk War will be very acceptable to our 
readers, we shall at once proceed with one, 
premising that Mr. Drake is to be our au- 
thority for all which we shall say. Wedo 
not exactly adopt all his reasonings,or con- 
cur in all his conclusions; but, having full 
confidence in his integrity, and believing 
that his sources of information were of the 
best character, we are willing to present 
his statements of facts in our pages, and 
certify to their unquestionabje claims to 
credence. 

After an interesting sketch of the origin, 
emigrations, wars and peculiar customs of 
the O-sau-kee and Mus-qua-kee Indians, 
commonly called Sacs and Foxes, Mr. 
Drake proceeds to give a history of the 


treaties between those tribes and the Uni-|& 


ted States, from the year 1789, down to 
their removal west of the Mississippi at 


the termination of the Black Hawk War. 
The first treaty was concluded on the 9th 
of January, of the year above named, the 
second in June, 1804, the third in Septem- 
ber, 1815, the fourth in May, 1816, the 
fifth in August, 1824, the sixth in August, 
1825, the seventh in August, 1829,and the 
eighth in September, 1832; and through- 
out these treaties we find the U. States 
gradually acquiring rights to the Indian 
lands, and little by little crowding their 
aboriginal occupants towards the setting 
sun, till the great blow of 1832, when they 
were driven forever from their old hunt- 
ing grounds and corn-fields, and their vil- 
lages were made a waste—the United 
States in return for their possessions, fur- 
nishing them now-and-then with a little 
food, clothing and money, and guarantee- 
ing them its :protection! “The Sac and 
Fox tribes,” says Mr. Drake, “are now 
residing on the west side of the Mississip- 
pi, and are living on friendly terms with 
the United States. Asa general remark, 
it may be said that their intercourse with 
the United States has beenof a pacific cha- 
racter. They took no part in the war of 
the Revolution: they were not parties to 
the Indian disturbances which terminated 
in the treaty of Greenville in 1795. Te- 
cumseh and the Prophet failed to enlist 
them in their grand confederacy against 
the Americans, which was nearly broken 
up by the premature battle of Tippecanoe. 
The machinations of the British agents 
and traders, backed by the most liberal 
distribution of goods and fire-arms, in- 
duced but a small party of them, not ex- 
ceeding two hundred, to join the British 
standard in the late war with Eng- 
land. Inthe still more recent disturbance, 
on ihe frontiers of Illinois, called the Black 
Hawk War, but a portion of these tribes 
took uparms against the United States, the 
reat mass of them refusing to take any 
part in it: while Keokuk, their principal 
chief, exerted all his influence to dissuade 
41 
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the ‘British Band’ from engaging in so frontier, and with the white borderers; 
hopeless a contest.” 


| but nothing of a very serious nature took 
The treaty of 1804, concluded by Gene- | place until the year 1822. In the winter 


ral Harrison with the chiefs and head men | of this year Black Hawk and his party en- 
of the Sacs and Foxes, and which is said | camped on the Two Rivers, for the pur- 
to have been the basis of all subsequent | pose of hunting; and while there he was 
treaties with those tribes of Indians, esta-|so badly treated by some white men, that 
blished the general boundary line between | his prejudices against the Americans were 
their lands and those of the United States, | greatly strengthened. “He was accused of 
as follows, viz: “Beginning at a point on | having killed the hogs of some settlers, 
the Missouri River, opposite to the mouth | who, meeting him one day in the woods, 


of Gasconade River; thence in a direct | wrested his gun from his hands, and dis- 
course so as to strike the river Jefferson, 


at the distance of thirty miles from its 
mouth, and down the said Jefferson to the 
Mississippi; thence up the Mississippi to 
the mouth of Ouisconsin river, and up the 


| charging it in the air, beat him so severely 
| with sticks, that for several nights he was 
‘unable to sleep. They then returned him 


his gun, and ordered him to leave the 
| neighborhood.” 


same to a point which shall be thirty-six; Of the perpetration of this outrage, Mr. 
miles in a direct line from the mouth of | Drake says there is no doubt; “ while the 
said river, thence by adirect line toa point | fact of Black-Hawk’s having committed 
where the Fox river (a branch of the Illi- |the offence charged upon him, rests, at 
nois) leaves the small lake called Sakae-| best, upon suspicion. Supposing him to 
gan; thence down the Fox river to the IIli- | have been guilty, and the’ supposition is 
nois river, aud down the same to the Mis- | at variance with the whole tenor of his in- 
a) 


sippi.” By the articles of this treaty, | tercourse with the whites, it was on their 
the Sacs and Foxes agreed to “cede and re- | part one of those brutal appeals to club law, 
linquish forever, to the United States, all | which are but too often practised towards 
the lands included within the above-de- | the Indians; and which, when avenged by 
scribed boundary ;” and the United States, |them, not unfrequently bring upon their 
in consideration of “such cession and re-| nation the power and thearms of the Uni- 
linquishment,” besides stipulating to deliv- | ted States.” 
er to the said tribes, “yearly andevery| This flagrant outrage, let it be remem- 
year, goods suited to the circumstances of | bered, took place within the territory 
the Indians of the value of one thousand | which was ceded to the United States by 
dollars,” agreed that the Indians belong- | that treaty, some of whose provisions we 
ing to the said tribes should enjoy the privi- | have cited, and where the Indians were 
lege of “living and hunting upon” the guaranteed the “privilege of living and 
ee eee as se o nies | Sana and the nprepeeunn of wee 
sho emain roperty of the United | sions . 
Skate” and obli , aah y ; te tates ne 1e aa EReORS and ag 

tes, gated themselves “ never | gressions of “their own citizens, and all 
to interrupt the said tribes in the posses- | other white persons.” And within this ter- 
sion of the lands which they rightfully | ritory, likewise, occurred the events nar- 


claim,” but on the contrary “to protect | rated in the following somewhat lengthy 
them in the quiet enjoyment of the same, | extract from the volume before us: 
against their own citizens, and against all | 
other white persons, who might intrude | 
upon them.” 


“The ensuing summer, the expediency of a re- 
moval of the whole of the Sacs and Foxes, to the 


nat le nt -_ | west side of the Mississippi, was urged upon them 
Subsequently to the ratification of this | by the agent at Fort Armstrong. The principal 


treaty, on account of the aggressions Of | Fox chief, as well as Keokuk, assented to the re- 
the whites, and of the United States’ go- |moval. ‘The latter sent a messenger through the 
vernment itself, in the very face of the village informing che Indians that it was the wish 
plain and ample provisions of the instu- of, thst erent Father, the Presiden that the 
ment, and through the instigations of the | : P : ) 


; ; | as presenting a fine situation for their new village. 
English traders and agents, the portion of | There was a party, however, among the Sacs, 
the Sacs and Foxes which adhered to Black | made up principally of the ‘British Band,’ who 


Haw j & Reitich | were decidedly op osed toa removal; and they 
Sana? er eee it'sy | called upon their old leader, Black Hawk, for his 


: : | opinion on the question. He took the ground that 
the United States’ troops stationed on the | the land on which their village stood had. never 
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been sold; that the Americans had, therefore, no 
right to insist upon the measure, and that as a 
matter of policy he was opposed to it. The old 
man was probably swayed in his decision by an- 
other cause. He felt that his power in the tribe 
was waning before the rising popularity of Keo- 
kuk. Here was a question on which their people 
3 differed in opinion. By placing himself at the head 
of one of the parties he might recover his influence, 
or at least sustain himself against the overshad- 
a owing ascendancy of his rival. He had an inter- 
i view with Keokuk to see if the matter could not be 
; adjusted with the President by giving him other 
lands in exchange for those on which their village 
stood; and the latter promised to see the great 
chief at St. Louis, on the subject. During the fol- 
lowing winter, while Black Hawk and his party 
were absent on+a hunting expedition, several 
white families arrived at their village, destroyed 
some of their lodges and commenced making fen- 
ces over their cornfields. Black Hawk upon hear- 
of this movement, promptly returned to Rock ri- 
ver, and found his own lodge occupied by the 
a whites. He went to Fort Armstrong and com- 
plained to the interpreter, the agent being absent. 
He crossed the Mississippi and traveled several 
days to converse with the Winnebago sub-agent, 
who concurred with the interpreter in advising 
the Sacs to remove to Keokuk’s settlement on the 
4 Ioway. He then visited the prophet, Wabokie- 
# shiek, or White-Cloud, whose opinions were held 
nq in much respect by the Sacs and Winnebagoes.— 
' He urged Black Hawk not to remove, but to per- 
suade Keokuk and his party to return to Rock ri- 
ver, assuring them thatif they remained quietly 
a at their village, the whites would not venture to 
; disturb them. He then rejoined his hunting par- 
ty, and in the spring when they returned to their 
village, they found the white settlers still there, 
and that the greater part of their corn-fields 
had been inclosed by! lenvéa: About that time 
Keokuk visited Rock river and endeavored to per- 
suade the remainder of the Sacs to follow him to 
the Ioway. He had accomplished nothing with 
the great chief at St. Louis, in regard to their re- 
maining at their village, and asa matter of policy, 
that peace might be preserved, he was warmly in 
favor of the proposed removal. Black Hawk con- 
sidered it an act, of cowardice to yield up their vil- 
lage and the graves of their fathers, to strangers, 
who had ho right to the soil, and the breach be- 
3 tween Keokuk and himself was widened. 

“The white immigrants continued to increase, 
and the Sac village was the great point of attrac- 

a tion to them. It was situated on the neck of land 

a formed by the junction of Rock river with the 
Mississippi, and had been the chief village of the 

. & tribe for sixty or seventy years. ‘Their women 
had broken the surface of the surrounding prairie 
with their hoes, and enclosed with a kind of flimsy 
g pole fence, many fields, which werg annually cul- 
. a tivated by them, in the raising of corn, beans, po- 
"4 tatoes and squashes. They had also erected sev- 
eral hundred houses of various dimensions, some 

poobaby an hundred feet in length by forty or 

| itty broad; which were constructed of poles and 
| forks, arranged so as to form a kind of frame, 
which was then enclosed with the bark of trees, 

which, being peeled off and dried under a weight 
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for the purpose of keeping it expanded, was af- 
terwards confined to the walls and roof by means 
of cords, composed of the bark of other trees,— 
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This indeed is a delightful spot:—on the north- 
west rolls the majestic Mississippi, while the dark 
forests which clothe the numerous islands of Rock 
river, with its several rippling streams on the 
south-east, form a delightful contrast, which is 
rendered still more pleasing from the general de- 
clivity of the surrounding country, as it sinks 
gradually away to the shores of these rivers.— 
This ancient village had literally become the 
grave-yard of the nation. Scarcely an individual 
could be found in the whole nation, who had not 
deposited the remains of some relative, in or near 
to this place. Thitherthe mother, with mournful 
and melancholy step, annually repaired to pay @ 
tribute of respect to her departed offspring; while 
the weeping sisters and loud lamenting widows, 
joined the procession of grief; sometimes, in ac- 
cordance with their own feelings, no doubt, but 
always in pursuance of an established custom of 
their nation, from time immemorial.’* 

‘The whites who established themselves at 
this place in violation of the laws of Congress, and 
the provisions of the treaty of 1804, committed va- 
rious aggressions upon the Indians, such as de- 
stroying their corn, killing their domestic animals, 
and whipping the women and children. They 
carried with them, as articles of traffic, whiskey 
and other intoxicating liquors, and by distributing 
them in the tribe, made drunkenness and scenes 
of debauchery common. Black Hawk and the 
other chiefs of the band, remonstrated against 
these encroachments, and especially in regard to 
the introduction of spiritous liquors among their 
people; and, upon one occasion, when a white 
man continued openly to sell whiskey to them, 
the old chief, taking with him one or two.com- 
panions, went to his house, rolled out the barrel 
of whiskey, broke in the head, and emptied its 
contents upon the ground, in presence of the 
owner. This was done, as he alleges, from the 
fear that some of the white persons would be 
killed by his people when in a state of intoxica- 
tion. Thus things wore on until 1827. During 
that winter, while the Indians were making their 
periodical hunt, some of the whites, in the co 
of expediting their removal to the west side of the 
Mississippi, set on fire, in one day, about forty of 
their lodges, a number of which were entirely 
consumed. When the Indians returned in the 
spring and demanded satisfaction for the destruc- 
tion of their property, they were met by new in- 
sults and outrages. 

“In the summer of 1829, Black Hawk happened 
to meet, at Rock Island, with the late Governor 
Coles, of whom he had heard as a great chief of 
Illinois, in company with ‘another chief? as he 
calls him—Judge Hall. Having failed in his ap- 
peals to the Indian agents, for redress of the griev- 
ances of his people, he determined to apply te 
these two chiefs, on the subject, and accordingly 
waited upon them for that purpose. 

““¢He spoke of the indignity perpetrated upon 
himself, (his having been beaten with sticks by 
the whites,) with the feeling that a respectable 
person among us would have shown under such 
circumstances; and pointing toa black mark on 
his face, said that he wore it as a symbol of dis- 
grace. The customs of his nation required, that 
he should avenge the wrong that he had received, 
but he chose rather to submit to it for the present 








* Chronicles of the North American Savages, No. 4 
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than involve them in a war. And this was the 


only alternative, for if an Indian should kill, or 
even strike a white man, the aggression would be 
eagerly seized upon and exaggerated; the whole 
frontier population would rush to war, and the In- 
dians would be hunted from their houses like 
wild beasts. He spoke of the intrusion upon their 
fields, the destruction of their growing corn, the 
ploughing up of the graves of their fathers, and 
the beating of their women; and added, ‘we dare 
not resent any of these things. If we did, it 
would be said that the Indians were disturbing 
the white people, and troops would be sent out to 
destroy us.’ We inquired, ‘why do you not rep- 
resent these things to our government ?—the Pres- 
ident is a wise and a good ruler, who would pro- 
tect you.” ‘Our great father is too far off, he can- 
not hear our voice.’ ‘But you could have letters 
written and sent tohim.’ ‘So we could,’ was his 
reply, ‘but the white men would write letters, 


and say that we told lies. Our great father would | 


not believe an Indian, in preference to his own 
children,’ ”* 


As all the lands upon Rock river “ re- 
mained the property of the United States” 
till 1829, it is manifest that our Govern- 
ment wickedly winked at all these flagrant 
“intrusions” and “aggressions,” though 
bound by solemn treaty as well as human- 
ity, to guard the Indians from them, and 
to “protect” them in the enjoyment of 
the “ privilege of living and hunting” upon 
these lands. The sales which were made 
this year by the United States, were only 
of a few quarter sections of land at the 
mouth of Rock river, including the Sac 
village; and these sales, in the view of Mr. 
Drake, were made only “to evade the pro- 
visions of the foregoing treaty of cession, 
and create a pretext for the immediate re- 
moval of the Indians to the west side of the 
Mississippi.” 

“Tn the spring of 1830, when Black Hawk and 
his band returned from their annual hunt, to oc- 


cupy their lodges, and prepare as usual for ene 


their crop of vegetables, they found, that the lan 
in and around their village, had been brought into 
market, and that their old friend, the trader at 
Rock Island, had purchased a considerable part of 
it. Black Hawk, greatly disturbed at this new 
condition of things, — to the agent at that 
lace, who informed him that the lands havin; 
= sold by government to individuals, he and 
his party had no longer any right to remain upon 
them. Black Hawk was still unwilling to assent 
to a removal, and in the course of the summer, he 
visited Malden to consult his British father upon 
the subject, and returned by Detroit to see the 
great American chief, Governor Cass, residing 
there. Both of these persons told him that if the 
Indians had not sold their lands and would remain 
uietly upon them, they would not be disturbed. 
jack Hawk, acting upon the assumption that the 


* History of the North American Indians, by James 


HalJl, Esq. 
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j\land on which their village stood, never had been 
legally sold to the United States, returned home 
determined to keep possession of it. It was late 
in the fall when he arrived: his people had gone 
to their hunting grounds for the winter and he 
‘followed them. They made an unsuccessful hunt 
| and the season otaahaiie gloom. Keokuk again 
exerted his influence to induce them to desert 
| Black Hawk and remove to the loway. Such, 
‘however, was their attachment to their favorite 
village, that the whole band returned to it in the 
spring of 1831. The agent at Rock Island forth- 
| with notified them that if they did not remove 
| from the land, troops would be sent by the United 
| States to drive them off. Black Hawk says, he 
had a conference about this time with the trader 
;at Rock Island, who inquired of him, if some 
| terms could not be made, upon which he and his 
| oy | would agree to remove to the west side of 
the Mississippi. To this he replied, that if his 
| great father would do justice to them and make 
|the proposition, they would remove. He was 
| asked by the trader, ‘if the great chief at St. Lou- 
1s would give six thousand dollars, to purchase 
provisions and other articles,’ if he would give up 
peaceably and remove. T'o this he agreed. The 
trader accordingly sent a message to the agent at 
St. Louis, that Black Hawk, and his whole band, 
could be removed for the sum of six thousan d dol- 
lars, but the answer was, that nothing would be 
given, and thatif they did not remove immedi- 
ately, an armed force would be sent to compel 
them. 

‘*The squaws had now planted their corn, and 
it was beginning to grow, when the whites again 
commenced ploughing it up. Black Hawk at last 
determined to put a stop to these aggressions up- 
on his people, and accordingly gave notice to those 
who were perpetrating them, that they must re- 
move, forthwith, from his village. In the mean 
time, after the return of the Indians, which took 
place in April, eight of the white settlers united 
in a memorial to the executive of the State of IIli- 
nois, in which they set forth that the Sac Indians 
of Rock river had ‘threatened to kill them; that 
they had acted in a most outrageous manner; 
threw down their fences, turned horses into their 
corn-fields, stole their potatoes, saying the land 
was theirs and that they had not sold it,—although 
deponents had purchased the land of the United 
States’ government: levelled deadly weapons at 
the citizens, and on some occasions hurt said citi- 
zens for attempting to prevent the destruction of 
their property,’ etc. The memorial concludes 
with the still more startling outrage, that the said 
Indians went ‘to a house, rolled out a barrel of 
whiskey and destroyed it.’ One of these eight 

| afflicted memorialists swore the other seven to the 

truth of their statements, and with an earnest 
prayer for immediate relief, it was placed before 
his Excellency, on the 19th of May.” 


This long catalogue of outrages, conti- 
nues Mr. Drake, “ backed by other memo- 
rials,and divers rumors of border depre- 
dations, committed by ‘Gen. Black-Hawk 
and his British Band,’ called into immediate 

action the patriotism and official power ol 
\the Governor.” But the result of avery 
considerable effort to get up a regular [n- 
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dian War, was, that about the first of July, 
1831, the Indians were removed to the 
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| is the substance of the ‘actual invasion’ of 
‘the state of Illinois by the British Band of 


west side of the Mississippi, by General Sac Indians.” 


Gaines, without bloodshed. 
the several despatches, proclamations and 
memorials, which grew out of the state of 
things in the border, which has just been 
detailed, Mr. Drake says: “From the tone 
and pomposity of these documents, com- 
mencing with Gov. Reynolds’s communica- 
tion to General Clarke, that Illinois was in 
a state of ‘actual invasion,’ and ending 
with the letters to the War Department, 
just cited, it might appear, to one not fa- 
miliar with the facts in the case, thata 
powerful confederacy of warlike Indians, 
after years of secret preparation, had 
made a sudden and bold descent upon the 
State of Illinois,and were about to carry war 


and desolation throughout the frontiers; | 


to make the heavens lurid with the confla- 
gration of dwelling-houses, and the air re- 
sonant with the wails of women and chil- 
dren sinking beneath the murderous tom- 


Referring to | 


We have now given, with some particu- 
larity, what Mr. Drake relates as, and 
‘what, until his testimony is rebutted by 
stronger and better, we cannot but conceive 
‘to have been, the remote and immediate 
| causes of the Black-Hawk War. But as 
_yet the contest is bloodless. A darker and 
sadder page, however, now opens to us, 
‘upon which we behold inscribed with 
| fearful distinctness, the sanguinary records 
of a heartless and an exterminating war. 
'“ Black-Hawk and his band were not long 
‘upon the west side of the Mississippi, be- 
‘fore new difficulties arose, calculated to 
disturb the harmony which, it was hoped, 
| the treaty of the 30th June had established 
between them and the United States. The 
| period of their removal to the west side of 
| the Mississippi,” and let this fact be parti- 
‘cularly noted, “was too late in the season 
'to enable them to plant corn and beans a 





ahawk: and, that this banded horde of | second time; and before autumn was over 


northern savages, had been successfully 
met, captured or dispersed, by the patriot- 
ism, valor and overwhelming power of the 
combined army of the United States and 
the militia of Illinois! And yet, will it be 


they were without provisions. Some of 
them, one night, recrossed the river, to 
| steal roast ing-ears from their own fields,— 
to quote the language of Black-Hawk,— 
‘and were shot at by the whites, who made 

















credited by posterity, that this ‘actual in- | Joud complaints of this depredation. They, 
vasion’ of the State, fierce and appalling | in turn, were highly exasperated at having 
as it has been represented, consisted sim- | been fired upon for attempting to carry 
ply in this:—a part of the Sac tribe of In- | off the corn which they themselves had 
dians, residing within the boundaries of II- | raised, and which they insisted belonged to 
linois, at their village on Rock river, where them.” 

they were born and had lived all their| This incident, anda subsequent contempt 
lives, refused to give up their corn-fields to | by the Americans of a flag of truce of the 
some white men, who had purchased the old warrior, made a breach between the 
same; under a sale made by the govern- | two parties too wide to be healed without 










ment of the United States for the purpose 
of a technical evasion of one of its cwn 
treaties. In short, thus far, it was little 
more than a neighborhood quarrel between 
the squaws of the ‘British Band’ of In- 
dians, and a few white settlers,—most of 
whom were there in violation of the laws 
of the country—about the occupancy of 
some corn-fields, which, from time imme- 
morial, had been annually cultivated by 
the Indian women. Black-Hawk became 
excited by these outrages, as he deemed 
them, upon the rights of his people; but 
instead of killing every white man in his | 
vicinity, which he could have done in one 
night, he simply commanded them to leave 
his village; and threatened, in case they 


blood-shed, and precipitated that sanguina- 
ry conflict, which was to make utterly de- 
solate the ancient home of the poor In- 
dian, and give his wife, his children, and 
his friends, to the sword, the water, and 
the flame. In the early part of April, 
1832, at the mouth of Rock river, the 
whole of Black-Hawk’s party, “rashly and 
in violation of the treaty of the previous 
year,” concluded between them and Ge- 
neral Gaines, “crossed to the east side of 
the Mississippi.” We seek not to excuse 
this infraction of the provisions of the 
aforesaid treaty, but mention, as the avow- 
ed object of the Indians in making this 
movement, the ascent of Rock river, to 


\the icrritories of their friends the Winne- 





did not, to remove them by force. Such | 





bagoes, for the purpose of raising a crop 
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of corn and beans with them, which they | 
had been invited todo. This may have 
been their real object; or that object may 
have been, as would appear probably from 
a part of the following extract from Mr. 
Drake’s volume, to effect a junction with 
the Winnebagoes and Pottowattomies, for 
ihe purpose of wreaking upon the white 
intruders, vengeance for the many wrongs 
which they had suffered at their hands. 


“General Atkinson with a body of troops was 
then at Fort Armstrong, having been ordered by 
government to that point, for the purpose of pre- 
venting a war between the Menomenies and the 
Foxes, and demanding the surrender of those In- 
dians who had committed the murders at Fort 
Crawford. After Black Hawk and his party had | 
proceeded some distance up Rock river, he was 


overtaken by an express from General Atkinson, | jj my young men were absent about ten miles 


with an order for him to return and recross the 
Mississippi, which he refused to obey, on the 
ground that the general had no right to make sueh 
an order; the Indians being at peace and on their 
way to the prophet’s village, at his request, to 


General Atkinson, with a threat, that if they did 
not return, peaceably, he ee and force 
them back. ‘The Indians replied that they were 
determined not to be driven back, and equally so 


not to make the first attack on the whites. Black | 
Hawk now ascertained that the Winnebagoes, al- | 


though willing that he should raise a crop of corn 
with them, would not join in any hostile action 
against the United States. The Pottowatomies 
manifested the same determination, and both de- 
nied having given the prophet any assurances of 
co-operation. Black Hawk immediately came to 
the conclusion, that if pursued by General Atkin- 
son, he would peaceably return with his party, and 
recross the Mississippi. He was encamped at 
Kish-wa-cokee, and was preparing to compliment 
some Pottowatomie chiefs, then on a visit to him, 
by a dog-feast. 


“In the mean time the Illinois militia, ordered | 


out by Governor Reynolds, upon his hearing of 
this second ‘invasion,’ of the State, had formed a 
junction with the regular troops under General 
Atkinson at Rock Island, the latter assuming the 
command of the whole. From this point, the 


militia, being generally mounted, proceeded by | 


land to Dixon’s ferry on Rock river, about half 
way between the mouth of that stream and the 


encampment of Black Hawk. General Atkinson, | 


with three hundred regulars and three hundred 


militia ascended Rock riverin boats to the same | 


point. Major Stillman, having under his com- 
mand a body of two hundred and seventy-five 
mounted volunteers, obtained leave of General 


Whitesides, then in command of the Illinois mili- | 


tia, at Dixon’s ferry, to go out on a scouting expe- 
dition. He proceeded up Rock river about thirty 


miles, to Sycamore Creek, which empties into that | 
river on the east side. This movement brought 


him within a few miles of the camp of Black 
Hawk and a part of his braves, at the time when 
the old chief was engaged in getting up a dog- 
feast in honor of his Pottowatomie visiters. 
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“It was on the 14th of May, that Black Hawk 
while engaged in this ceremony, was informed 
that a large number of mounted volunteers, had 
been seen about eight miles from hiscamp. ‘I 


immediately started,’ says he, ‘three young men, 


with a white flag to meet them and conduct them 
to our camp, that we might hold a council with 


, them, and descend Rock river again: and directed 


them in case the whites had encamped, to return, 
and I would go and see them. After this party 
had started, f sent five young men to see what 
might take place. ‘The first party went to the 
encampment of the whites, and were taken pris- 
oners, The last party had not proceeded far, be- 
fore they saw about twenty men coming towards 
them in full gallop. They stopped, and finding 
that the whites were coming so fast, in a warlike 


| attitude, they turned and retreated, but were pur- 


sued and overtaken and two of them killed. The 
others made their escape. When they came in 
with the news, I was preparing my flags to meet 
the war chief. The alarm wasgiven. Nearly 


off. I started with what I had left, (about forty,) 


| and had proceeded but a short distance, before we 
| saw a part of the army approaching. I raised a 


yell, and said to my braves; ‘some of our’people 


Mest, ‘0 | have been killed, wantonly and cruelly murdered! 
make corn. Before they had reached this point, | 


they were overtaken by a second express from | 


we must avenge their death.’ In a little while we 
discovered the whole army coming towards us in 
full gallop! We were now confident that our first 
party had been killed. I immediately placed my 
men in front of some bushes, that we might have 
the first fire, when they approached close enough. 
They made a halt some distance from us. I gave 
another yell, and ordered my brave warriors to 


|charge upon them, expecting that we would all 


be killed! they did charge—every man rushed 
and fired, and the enemy retreated in the utmost 
confusion and consternation, before my little but 


| brave band of warriors. After pursuing the ene- 
|my for some distance, I found it useless to follow 


them, as they rode so fast, and returned to my 
encampment with a few of my braves, (about 
twenty-five having gone in pursuit of the enemy.) 
I lighted my pipe, and sat down to thank the Great 


Spirit for what he had done.’ ” 


And thus was fairly commenced that 
severe contest, which ended in the captivi- 
ty of Black-Hawk, and the complete sub- 
jugation, almost total annihilation indeed, 
of his brave band. Its bloody details 
must be yet fresh in the memories of all 
readers; and were they not, we should 
hesitate long before transferring to our 
pages, a record so full of cruelty and base- 
ness, so strongly marked with the blood 
of a weak and imploring foe, and so stamp- 
ed with the cries of starving children, and 
the groans and lamentations of bereaved 
and sinking mothers. 
| Mr. Drake quotes at much length most 
of the official documents relating to this 
contest, and that part of the report of the 
|Secretary of War with regard to it, which 
' gives a statement of the causes which led 
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to all the difficulties with the Indians. Up- 
on this latter Mr. Drake comments in the 
following terms: 


‘It is to be regretted that the honorable secre- 
tary, whose opinions and statements on all sub- 
jects connected with the Indians, carry with them 
great weight, had not been more explicit, in as- 
signing the causes which led to the late war, with 
a portion of the Sacs and Foxes. It is not to be 
supposed that the secretary would designedly 
omit any thing, which in his opinion, was neces- 
eary, to a fair presentation of this matter; but as 
the case stands, his statement does not, it is be- 
lieved, do justice to the Indians. The secretary 
says the Sacs and Foxes ‘have always been dis- 
contented, keeping the frontier in alarm, and con- 
tinually committing some outrage on the persons | 


neo 
— 


or property of the inhabitants.’ Between the 
treaty of peace at Portage des Sioux, in 1816, and 
the attack of Major Stillman, in 1832, it is suppo- 
sed that the Sacs and Foxes never killed one 
American; and their aggressions upon the per- 
sons and property of the whites, consisted princi- | 
pally in an attempt to retain possession of meni 
village and corn-fields, when pressed upon by the | 
white settlers, who, in violation of the laws of | 
Congress and express treaty provisions, were com-| 
mitting outrages upon the Indians: The report of | 
the secretary further states, that the Sacs and} 
Foxes ‘claimed the right of occupying a part of | 
the country upon Rock river, even after it had | 
been sold to citizens of the United States, and | 
settled by them.” But the report does not state 
that under the treaty of 1804, by which these 


lands were ceded, it is expressly provided that so | 
long as they remain the property of the United | 
States, the Indians of said tribes shall enjoy the | 
privilege of ‘living and hunting upon them;? it} 
does not state that for six or eight years before | 
the government had sold an acre of land upon | 
Rock river, the white settlers were there, in vio- | 
lation of the laws, trespassing upon these Indians, | 
and thus creating that very hostility of feeling, | 
which is subsequently cited as a reason for the | 
chastisement inflicted upon them by the United) 
States: it does not state, that in the year 1829, | 
overnment, for the purpose of creating a pretext | 
or the removal of the Indians from Rock river, | 
directed a few quarter sections of land, including 
the Sac village, to be sold, although the frontier 
settlements of Illinois had not then reached with- 
in fifty or sixty miles of that place, and millions 
of acres of land around it, were unoccupied and 
unsold: it does not state that instead of requiring 
the Indians to remove from the quarter sections | 
thus prematurely sold, to other lands on Rock | 
river, owned by the United States, and on which, | 
under the treaty, they had a right to hunt and re- | 
side, they were commanded to remove to the west | 
side of the Mississippi: it does nof state, that the | 
‘serious aggressions’ and ‘formidable attitude? | 
assumed by the ‘British party,’ in 1831, consisted | 
in their inte to raise a crep of corn and beans, 
in throwing down the fences of the whites who 
were enclosing their fields, in ‘pointing deadly 
weapons’ at them and in ‘stealing their potatoes | 
it does not state that the murder of the Menominie | 
Indians, at Fort Crawford, by a party of the ¢ Brit- 
ish band,’ was in retaliation, for a similar ‘ flagrant 
outrage,’ committed the summer previous, by the 


| 
| 





of the Foxes and nine or ten of his tribe, who were 
going up to Prairie de Chiens on business and 
were within one day’s travel of that place: it docs 
not state that one reason assigned by the ‘British 
patty’ for refusing to surrender the murderers of 
the Menominies, was the fact that the government 
had not made a similar demand of that tribe for 
the murderers of the Sacs: it does not state that 
the ‘hostile attitude’ assumed by the Sacs and 
Foxes, in 1832, after recrossing the Mississippi, 
and their establishment on Rock river, simply 
amounted to this; that they came over with their 
women and children for the avowed purpose of 
raising acrop of corn with the Winnebagoes— 
were temporarily encamped on that stream—had 
committed no outrage upon person or property— 
and were actually engaged in entertaining some 
guests with a dog-feast, when the Illinois militia 
approached their camp, and killed the bearer of a 
white flag, which Black Hawk sent to them, in 
token of his peaceable disposition. These may 
be unimportant omissions, in the opinion of the 
secretary, but in looking to the causes which led 
to this contest, and the spirit in which it was con- 
ducted, they have been deemed of sufficient im- 


| portance to receive a passing notice, when refer- 


ring to his report.” 


The conclusion to which Mr. Drake’s 
mind has arrived, with regard to this con- 
test, is detailed in the passage quoted be- 
low. We give it as the view of an intel- 
ligent and humane individual, who has ex- 
amined the whole matter in all its bearings, 
reflected upon it deliberately, and had 
every facility for coming to a knowledge 
of the truth, and every inducement to make 
up a correct judgment upon the facts pre- 
sented. With this extract we take leave 
of the subject—at least for the present. 


“The opinion has been expressed more than 
once in the course of this work, that there was in 


| reality, no necessity for this war. A firm but for- 


bearing course of policy, on the part of the United 
States, towards this discontented fragment of the 
Sacs and Foxes, would, it is believed, have pre- 
vented any serious aggression upon our people or 
their property. Certain it is, that a few thousand 
dollars, superadded to a humane spirit of concili- 
ation, would have effected the permanent removal 


| of Black Hawk and his band, to the west side of 


the Mississippi: and, as the government was not 
contending with them, in support of its national 
faith, nor about to punish them for an insult to its 
national honor, these could have been no disgrace 
in purchasing the settlement of the difficulty, on 
such terms. It has been stated that in the spring 
of 1831, Black Hawk agreed to remove his band 
to the west side of the Mississippi, and relinquish 
all claims to the lands upon Rock river, if the Uni- 
ted States would pay him six thousand dollars, 
with which to purchase provisions and other ne- 
cessaries for his people; and that the Indian agent 
at St. Louis, was informed of this fact. _More- 
over, it has been publicly alleged that before the 
campaign against Black Hawk, in the summer of 


es | 1832, the President and secretary at war, were 
Menominies, upon Peah-mus-ka, a principal chief! both informed, that the ‘British band? of the Sacs 
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and Foxes, could be peaceably removed to the 
west side of the Mississippi for six or eight thou- 
sand dollars. The secretary was assured, in the 
presence of a member of congress, that the inqui- 
ry had been made by a person familiar with the 
Indians, and the fact of their willingness to re- 
move upon these terms distinctly ascertained.* 
“Under the treaty of 1804, the Sacs and Foxes 
ceded to the United States, more than twenty 
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| stance she has put forth a by no means un 
important work, in a style which approxi- 
|mates very nearly to that of the coarse 
'and unseemly child’s spelling-book. 
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DR. AYDELOTT’S ADDRESS. 


millions of acres of first rate land, for less than | 


twenty thousand dollars. Black Hawk not only 
contended for the invalidity of this treaty, but 
insisted that the price paid by the United States 
was wholly below the value of the land. Under 
such circumstances, the course of the government 
was obvious—to have quieted the complaints of 
the Indians and inbueed their peaceable removal 
to the west, by a second purchase of their interest 
to the territory in question. Had it cost twenty, 
fifty or one hundred thousand dollars, to effect this 
object, our country would still have been the 
gainer, both by the preservation of the national 
faith and the national treasure—for the former was 
wantonly violated, and the latter uselessly squan- 
dered. Thecontest with Black Hawk and his 
party, destroyed the lives of four or five hundred 
Indian men, women and children—about two hun- 
dred citizens of the United States—and cost the 
government near two millions of dollars! Such 
are the results of a war commenced and waged by 
a grest nation, upon a remnant of poor ignorant 
savages:—a war which had its origin in avarice 
and political ambition; which was prosecuted in 
bad faith, and closed in dishonor.” 


We have devoted so much space to the 
important theme of this volume, that we 
can say nothing with respect to the bio- 
graphical portions of it. Mr. Drake does 
not regard Black-Hawk as being a great 
man; and the events of the Indian’s life, 
as here recorded, certainly sustain him in 
the estimate which he has made of the old 
warrior’s abilities. To the task of writ- 
ing a history of the Black-Hawk War, Mr. 
Drake brought industry, adequate abili- 
ties, and we doubt not a disposition to do 
justice to all parties. He has succeeded 
in presenting an interesting narrative, and 
in fixing odium where we think it ought 
to rest. Of the literary execution of the 
task, we do not think highly; and the garb 
in which the publisher has given the re- 
sult of the author’s labors te the public, 
is anything but creditable to the western 
press. Mr. Drake is capable of writing 
the English language, at all times, with 
perspicuity, elegance, and grammatical ac- 
curacy: he has, nevertheless, frequently 
failed to do so, in the volume before us. 
Cincinnati has every facility for the pub- 
lication of books in a handsome and sub- 
stantial manner; but in the present in- 





* See St. Louis Times of 13th April, 1833 





| Annual Circular and Catalogue of the 
Woodward College, and of the High- 
School: with an address by the President. 
33 pp. 8vo. Cincinnati: Pugh and Dodd. 
1838. 


| We learn from this beautiful pamphlet, 
that the Woodward Institution is in a very 
| flourishing condition, and bids fair soon to 
|take rank with the first colleges of the 
|country. There is no reason why it 
\should not do so. The College grounds 
/are retired and extensive, the building is 
‘roomy and well arranged, the rates of 
\charges for tuition are moderate, the 
‘school discipline is judicious, and the fa- 
culty is composed of gentlemen and scho- 


lars of high moral, religious and intellec- 
‘tual character. 

| ‘The address of the President is on “the 
'great want in schools;” and we regret it 
/was not received before this department 
of our magazine was so nearly filled out, 
‘that we might have extracted from it sev- 
‘eral passages which have commended 
\themselves to our regard by much beauty 
'of thought and force of argument. The 
| great want in schools, at this time, in the 
i'view of President Aydelott, is a course of 
'education “eminently christian in its prin- 
\ciples, process and agencies.” And such 
-an education he conceives to be demanded 
by the political tendencies of our civil in- 
stitutions, by the general waking up and 
effort on the subject of education, by the 
reaction now going on in our country, by 
| the rapidly augmenting enterprise, resour- 
‘ces and prosperity of the United States, 
‘and by the present movements of the ene- 
‘mies of the Bible among us. Under these 
| several heads we have much strong argu- 
ment and fine illustration. The President 
‘conceives that all the tendencies of our 
‘country are towards a ‘‘pure democracy,” 
‘and proceeds at some length to show that 
'to a pure democracy we must eventually 
‘come. He perceives ample evidence of the 
| strong democratic tendency,” in the facts 
that “every change in the elective fran- 
'chise, [from the formation of our National 
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Constitution,] has been towards universal ia pleasing picture of the present state of 
suffrage”; that the “messages of our Presi- | that excellent literary institution. The 


dents, and other important papers emana- | faculty and instructors consist of R. H. 
ting from prominent men in our General | Bishop, D. D., President, and Professor of 
and State Governments, have exhibited | the Evidences of Christianity, and of In- 
more and more of a democratic charac- | tellectual, Moral and Political Philosophy; 
ter;” and that the “ practice of direct ap- | J. W. Scott, A. M., Professor of Natural 
peals to the primary assemblies of the peo- | Philosophy, Astronomy and Chemistry;S. 
ple, has been continually gaining ground;” | W. M’Cracken, A. M., Professor of Mathe- 
and he thinks that “the course of politi- | matics and Civil Engineering; John Me- 
cians by profession,”—that “keen-scented | Arthur, A. M., Professor of Grecian Lite- 
tribe,” who are ever so “true to the popu- | rature, Rhetoric, and the Elements of Men- 
lar trail,”—“and of all political aspirants | tal Science; Chauncy N. Olds, A. B., Pro- 
among us, affords sure proof of an increas- | fessor of the Latin Language and Roman 
ing democratic-tendency in the country.” | Literature, and Teacher of Hebrew; W. 

From these, and many other signs of | W. Robertson, A. B., Master of the Gram- 
the times, he gathers that, as a nation, we | mar School; and James Birney, A. B., As- 
are “shut up to the faith of democracy.” | sistant Teacher in the Grammar School. 
And upon such premises, he builds up a | The numberof students is at this time two 
strong and very successful argument for | hundred, of whom one hundred are in the 
the absolute and immediate necessity of a | College Proper, twenty-four in the Eng- 






















popular education which shall be “eminent- 
ly christian in its principles, process and 
agencies.” ‘The whole resolves itself into 
this: that our experience as a nation, from 
the foundation of the Government down, 
the present course of events, and right 
reason, proclaim that the “ pure democra- 
tic” principle is destined to prevail in our 
country, and that the few are not long to 
have even their present weight in the State 
and National councils; and hence the great 
and immediate necessity for an education 
which will make of the many good and wise 
christians, as well as great statesmen, 
acute lawyers, profound philosophers, and- 
so-forth. 

We state the President’s arguments and 
deductions briefly, but fairly. We do not 


agree with him in all things, but have not | 
room forcomments. That there is a neces- | 
sity for great and untiring exertions in| 


the cause of education, is apparent every 
where, and at all times; and that that ed- 
ucation should be “ eminently christian in 


its principles, process and agencies,” we | 


are fully of opinion. 
— 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 


Thirteenth Annual Catalogue of the Officers 
and Students of the Miami University. 


Tue thirteenth “Annual Catalogue of 


the Officers and Students of Miami Uni- 
versity,”—for a copy of which we return 
our thanks toa friend at Oxford,—presents 


lish Scientific Department, and seventy-six 
in the Grammar School. Nineteen of 
them are from Mississippi, seventeen from 
Indiana, sixteen from Kentucky, ten from 
| Alabama, and the remainder principally 
‘from Ohio. According to the catalogue, 
'the whole number of pupils that have been 
in attendance since 1824, is upwards of 
‘nine hundred. ‘The graduates number 
‘two hundred. Of these latter sixty-four 
are in the ministry, about thirty are in the 
practice of law, fifteen have been professors 
in public institutions, a considerable num- 
ber have engaged in private teaching, one 
| has been five years a missionary in India, 
‘and two are now stationed in northern 
India in that capacity. 


—_———- 
HERBERT'S CROMWELL. 
By the 


|Cromwell. An Historical Novel. 
| Author of “ The Brothers,” &c. 


To this work we shall refer hereafter. 
'Room is permitted us now, only to say 
| thatitis well and often strongly written, en- 
tertaining from first tolast, and replete with 
| passages of thrilling interest. It contains 
'many lessons of wisdom, and many whole- 
some reflections couched in impressive 
| language. The author appears to have 
| studied attentively the character of the 
|Great Protector, and has what we const- 
der a very just conception thereof; and his 
| volumes urge one of the very best of mo- 
| Tals, 
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RISE OF THE LAKES. | belief. But did past observation give color to this 
opinion, there is yet much cause for fear. It is 
FREQUENT paragraphs have appeared in the | stated to be five years since the rise now in pro- 
newspapers during the past year or two, with re- | gress commenced; and, with its present hight, if 
gard to the extraordinary hight of the Northern | it continue two years longer with the same rapidi- 
Lakes. The whole chain have been gaining upon | ty that it has been going on for the past six months, 
their banks for several years, and within the past | much of the lake country must be submerged be- 
six months the rise has been so rapid as to excite | fore the close of the present periodic term of seven 
serious apprehensions in a number of the lake | years, But we have no more faith in this theory, 
towns. Erie was never before known to be so | than we have in that with regard to the coming 
high as at the present time; and the causes to|of the “seventeen year locusts,” which insects 
which the astonishing rise was at first attributed | have appeared in Ohio three times within the last 
are no longer regarded as adequate to the produc- | twenty years, twice in immense numbers, and are 
tion of such an effect asisnow witnessed. Onta- at this time “lifting up their many voices” in 
rio, according to the Kingston (U. C.) papers, has | Kentucky, where only four years ago they hung 
risen with very great rapidity during the present | upon the forests like a cloud. 
summer, and is now so high, says the Kingston 


























































































That the periodic elevations and depressions of 
Whig, “‘as to be not only inconvenient, but some- |the lake surface, are occasioned mainly by the 
what dangerous.» The Whig gives the follow- | prevalence fora series of years of south-western 
ing account of the present effects of the rise in | winds, is an opinion which has for some years 
this lake, and the St. Lawrence river:—*‘‘On the | been entertained by a number of intelligent gen- 
road to Bath, the whole of the bridges are under | tlemen resident upon lake Erie; and we find this 
water, and where the road takes the lake side, in | theory dwelt upon at some length, in a late num- 
many places itisalmostinaccessible. The bridge | ber of the * Express,” an excellent newspaper 
over Floating bay, which cost the district £500 | printed at Maumee city, on the bay of that name. 
a year ago, is under water, and almost destroyed; | The writer thinks “there is nothing in the pheno- 
the same is the case with the wooden bridge over mena of the lakes that cannot be satisfactorily 
the Cataraqui, and that at Collins’ bay. In the | accounted for by reference to causes purely natu- 
estuary towards Kingston mills, the marsh behind | ral and continually in operation,” and expresses 
Bell’s island, of which, in ordinary summers, large | the opinion that “the investigation will develop 
crops of coarse hay are annually taken, is now | no new laws of atmospheric or aqueous action.”? 
passable by vessels drawing two feet of water. | He then proceeds :—“‘It is a general rule, and ap- 
The wharves in town are quite level with the wa- | plicable to all cases of bodies of water, whether 
ter, and some of them overflowed. Mr. Counter’s | large or small, that whenever a quantity of water 
wharf, which was raised one foot last winter, is |is poured into a basin within a given time, and 
much incommoded in this way.” the opening provided for the discharge of the wa- 

Notwithstanding these alarming indications, | ter from the basin is incapable of disemboguing 
hardly any discussion has yet taken place in the | the same amount in the same time, the level of 
lake newspapers, with regard to the supposed na- | the water in the basin will be elevated. Nothing 
tural causes of this elevation of the lake surface, | more than the application of the foregoing propo- 
the possible hight to which the waters may attain, | sition will be required to account for the high wa- 
and the probable duration of the rise, after it may | ter of lake Erie, during some seasons, when the 
have attained its maximum. There is a popular | magnitude of the apparatus employed in produc- 
idea, that the waters of these lakes are subject to jing the effect, is taken into consideration. The 
alternate elevations and depressions, at periods of | lakes Superior, Huron and Michigan cover an ag- 
seven years each; and it may be that the inhabi-|gregate area of about one hundred thousand 


tants of their shores repose contentedly upon this | square miles, and receive the waters of over one 
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hundred and twenty rivers, many of which are of 
considerable magnitude. These immense inland 
oceans and their tributary streams, stretch through 
a great extent of country, being nearly ten de. 
grees of latitude from north to south, and as many 
degrees of longitude from east to west, and em- 
bracing a great diversity of seasons and climate, 
Hence it is easy to understand how these great 
pieces of water may be acted upon by causes 
which from their great distance are not apparent 
to us, but which creating a moderate rise in the 
larger lakes, tend to throw immense bodies of 
water through the natural channels into the small- 
er ones, raising them to an elevation higher in pro- 
portion to the smallness of the area which they 
cover. Thus arise of one inch in the level of the 
lakes above Erie would create a difference of se- 
veral inches in the waters of that lake, and as the 
surplus waters of the upper lakes, on account of 
the straightness of their debouchements would oc- 
cupy some time in passing in, so, from a like nar- 
rowness in the outlet of Erie, some time would 
be occupied in passing out, and the result would 
be an elevation in the surface of a duration long 
or short, in proportion to the circumstances 

“The natural causes that operate to produce an 
accumulation of water in the Great Lakes at cer- 
tain seasons are easily explained. It is well 
known, that in the lake country the winds blow 
with a degree of regularity seldom found else- 
where, except between the tropics. The prevail- 
ing currents of aircome from the south-west in 
the direction of the Mexican gulf or the Missis- 
sippi river, following up the valley of that river 
and its branches, and surmounting the summit 
level that divides the Mississippi irom the St. 
Lawrence valley; or they come from the oppo- 
site direction, and blow towards the Mississippi 
valley. During the season in which the south- 
west wind prevails, then, it is evident that the va- 
pors arising from the gulf of Mexico, the Missis- 
sippi river, and its tributary streams, are driven 
over the wall of the great basin of the lakes, 
checking the progress of evaporation there, as well 
as precipitating themselves in rain, either into the 
lakes themselves, or upon the lands that are drain- 
ed by the rivers that empty into them; and it is 
equally evident, that if the prevailing winds are 
in a contrary direction, the process will be revers- 
ed, and the vapors arising from the lakes will be 
driven into the valley of the Mississippi. When 
it is recollected that the amount of water evapo- 
rated in the course of a year is equal to about six 
feet in depth of the entire surface presented to 
the atmospheric action, and that by a simple 
change in the direction of the wind, the vapor 
arising from the Great Lakes may either be driven 
out of their valley, or retained with equal or even 


greater amounts brought in from the ocean, the 
gulf, and the rivers, and condensed upon the sides 
of the basin in rains, the cause seems adequate 
to produce, not only the small elevation now per- 
ceptible, but (when the surplus waters of all the 
upper lakes burst with an accumulated head into 
the valley of Erie) an actual deluge. 

** It is easy enough to account for an elevation 
in the waters of the Great Lakes, even of several 
years continuance, if, discarding all thoughts of 
hidden and preternatural agency, we merely ap- 
ply the result to our own experience and observa- 
tion to the subject. Every person must have ob- 
served, that it is no uncommon thing for several 
years, of more than medium heat, cold, wet- 
ness or drouth to succeed each other. Thus, for 
several years the summers have been more wet 
than usual, and most men, especially farmers, have 
observed it, though they have not applied their 
observations to the settlement of the matter before 
us. Inthe same manner, winds from a particular 
point of the compass often predominate for years 
in succession, as in the present case, south-west 
winds heve prevailed for three or four seasons, 
and especially during the present, bringing with 
them, according to the theory here set up, conti- 
nual showers for a long time, and in this case for 
two or three months, commencing in April and 
continuing to the present time. 

‘In this manner, then, it appears, the whole of 
the difficulty may be settled. The south-west 
winds prevailing, throw large quantities of rain 
into the valley of the lakes, and a rise of water is 
the consequence. The same process is repeated 
during a series of years, and at length induces the 
belief that the rise is regular and periodical, A 
depression follows the other extreme, and that be- 
ing also continued for several successive years, 
strengthens the belief, and imagination, and a 
fondness for the strange and unaccountable, does 
the rest, and hence the septennial and other pe- 
riodical tides of the lakes. 

‘+A close observer of Lake Erie, in all its phas- 
es, cannot but have observed a difference in the 
level of the waters, at different seasons of the 
year. The lake is higher in June and July than 
in any other months of the year, and is lowest du- 
ring the wintermonths. This is easily accounted 
for. In the winter the tributary streams of all the 
lakes are fast closed up with frost, and they are 
making large accumulations of snow and ice, but 
little of which they irnpart to theirlakes. The 
nothern latitudes in which the rivers of Lake Su- 
perior, and many of those of Lake Huron, arise, 
renders their breaking up very late in the season, 
and the long distance through which the surplus 
waters must pass to reach Lake Erie, prevents 
their reaching that lake until about June, at which 
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time they burst forth in their accumulated | 
strength, and occasion a high stage of water.— | 
Added to this, the tributaries of Erie, or at least 


FORREST, THE TRAGEDIAN. 


| Recent events have invested Epwin Forrest 
those of its western extremity, are swollen toa J. 5 present interest, apart from that which at- 
high degree, by the rains that invariably fall in | +, nes to him as one of the first tragedians which 
this section about that time in the year, and pour | ,., country has produced. A couple of years ago, 
heavier floods through their mouths, than during |}, was, next to Mr. Boors, the greatest favorite 
any other season, thus adding another cause for | 1:0) trod the American Boards. About this 
the annual rise of the lake. \time, with a high home reputation, he went to 

“‘ These are the results of the observations of | England, where he played an engagement, very 
several years’ residence upon the shores of Lake | .yccessful as regards money-making, but not so 
Erie, and we offer them as affording the only ra- | much so with respect to the increase or establish- 
tional conclusions to be drawn from the facts of | ment of his fame. His genius was acknowledged, 
the case.” | and his person pronounced the finest which had 

All this is plausible enough at first view, but on | eyer appeared upon the stage before a British au- 
reflection unsatisfactory. Besides, we apprehend | dience; but he failed to satisfy as a “representa- 
that the theory here set up will be found to con- | tive of Shakspeare’s heroes,” where the rare ge- 
flict with many facts to be discovered, as it already nius of John Kemble had filled all men’s concep- 
does with some that are known, Lake Michigan, | tions, and the consummate art of the Elder Kean 


for instance, is stated by a credible gentleman had left nothing beyond his execution to hope. 


who has resided upon = shores for some eighteen | Mr. Forrest was, however, rapturously received 
years, to have been rising continually for that by the theater-going portion of the London pub- 


length of time, ** without any apparent ebbing of | lic, well entertained on all hands, and courted by 


; 99 oe i , i | ° P + 
its waters ;”? and the “ Milwaukee Sentinel,” on ‘many. He finished his engagement, married the 


= Saami E the the oldest settlers upon the | daughter of a celebrated British vocalist, traveled 
: mi ore in that section of country, declares |about a little to gratify a laudable curiosity and 
that “what is now a marsh, submerged in some | inform his mind, and then sailed for his native 


; | R ‘ ° 
places to the depth of from three to six feet, bor- country, where he arrived in good time, and was 


dering the outlet of Milwaukee river, was with- | handsomely received. 


in their recollection, dry land,” and used as a race- | After his return home, Mr. Forrest played an 
course, ball-ground, and-so-forth. The sugges- engagement or two in Philadelphia and New- 
tions of the ‘Maumee Express,’ however, can | York; but in neither city did his endeavors meet 
hardly be called a theory, as they are based main- | with an approbation so strong or so general as they 
ly upon conjectures instead of settled truths. In| had done on many a previous occasion. During 
order to entitle them to much respect, it must first | these engagements, it was suggested, we think in 
be shown by observation, through at least two or | a New-York paper, that Mr. Forrest would make 
three septennial periods, that the south-west winds | “a glorious member of Congress;*? and soon 
do prevail in the lake regions for a certain num- | such a destiny for him began to be seriously talked 
ber of years continuously, which prevalence is | about. Several months ago, he quitted the boards, 
wnvariably accompanied by an elevation of the lake | and has not since resumed them. He is now the 
surface, and that then the winds shift, and for an | selected candidate of that political party in the 
equal number of years continue to blow from the | city of New-York which the whigs term “agra- 
north-east, which contrary prevalence is invariably | tian locofoco;”? and on the Fourth-of-July past, 
accompanied by contrary results. More than this | at the request of his friends, he detivered an Ora- 
we think it must be shown that arise in the north- | tion, in which he made an exposition of his poli- 
eastern lakes is simultaneous with a fall in the | tical principles.—There would seem to be nothing 
south-western waters, and vice versa. These | improper inall this; yet the papers of that political 
facts established, the suggestions of the “‘Express”’ | party which the “agrarian locofocos” of the same 
would be ingenious, and merit attention; but | city term “federal bank whigs,” have made it the 
while all rests upon conjecture and the observa- | occasion of ridiculing Mr. Forrest, and casting 
tions of a few years, they are but little worth. | odium upon some of his warmest supporters. The 

(<p This article was prepared several weeks | aforesaid Oration, it appears from all sides, wasde- 
ago; and since that time we have met with a great | livered with due theatrical flourish and clap-trap, as 
many paragraphs in the northern papers, with re- | was to have been expected; but as to “‘what man- 
gard to the rise in the lakes. The substance, at | ner’ of speech it is of, there are diverse and sundry 
least, of a number of them, shall be stated in our | opinions. ,The “agrarian locofocos” laud it to 
next. | the skies, as patriotic, eloquent, beautiful, chaste, 
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powerful, and-so-forth; while the “federal bank | industrious man. He settled down in the woods 
| of that county, opened out a farm, and reared up 














whigs”? pronounce it, almost, 
" | a respectable family of which Epwin is one. He 

——$ “a speec a 7 , ae 
Spoken by an idiot, full of sound and fury, | was an unwavering democrat, and his principles 
were so well imbibed in the minds of his chil- 


Signifying nothing.” 
; f th ; € Mr. Fore | dren, that they still remain uncorrupted. When 
beens a oe — unions - Tr. #OF| Edwin was yet a lad, he evinced extraordinary 
rest’s Oration, are just about as wide apart as the 


| theatrical talents—he would practice his rude imi- 


ive to be agrarianloco- . ; 
confines of what we conceive to be ag | tations, and uncomely grimaces—recite parts of 


focoism and federalbankwhiggery. ‘There is there- | plays for the amusement of his associates, in the 
fore ample room between them, for the truth; and| 1... of the neighborhood. He went to Cincin- 
it is quite probable that we have this, or some-| pati was picked up by a strolling theatrical corps, 
thing very near it, in the following paragraph from | and taken to New Orleans. Here, though a rough, 
an excellent miscellaneous paper, (the New-) ragged boy, his uncultivated genius was soon dis- 
Yorker,) which is newtral as regards party poli-| covered and appreciated. He was patronized by 
tics: —“A few- words now,” says the New-| some of the wealthiest and most respectable citi- 
Yorker, “respecting Mr. Forrest’s production, of | zens of the place; one gentleman, in particular, 
which we hear forty thousand copies have been who took him to his home, provided him with a 





sold. No one, certainly, would dream of such a 
run from a mere unheralded perusal; for while 
most of it is well enough and very like Fourth-of- 
July Orations in general, there is very little that 
one would be likely to remember a week after- 
ward, unless it be some of the quotations. The 
style is stilted, but that is a common fault with 
this sort of thing; and it is by no means so bad as 
those who-have merely read Mr. F.’s introductory 
letter and thrown the pamphlet in the fire, will be 
sure toimagine. The party hits are very neat and 


| new suit in lieu of his rag s—encouraged his dis- 
| position to acquire learning—and what has been 
| thé result? Why, Edwin Forrest, the poor plow- 
| boy, is now the brightest star in the Theatrical 
galaxy! Heis the greatest tragedian that ever 
appeared on the American or European boards. 
By his manly and correct deportment, his splendid 
talents and well cultivated mind, he has gained 
the admiration of the good and great everywhere; 
and by industry and judicious management, he 
has acquired an independence. Edwin Forrest 


ingenious. There are some queer words and | possesses very many excellent traits of character, 


crooked mouthfulls, but they are easily got along 
with. Mr. Forrest is said to have been two hours 
in its delivery, including the necessary pauses for 
cheers; we cannot make it over thirty minutes, 
including all the cheers we find provocation for. 
Its brevity is, however, a decided recommenda- 


tion. As to the doctrines of the Oration, many 
| 


of them are sound, some indifferent, and some 
would require much qualification before they 
could be lived up to.” 

But we commenced writing, only to introduce a 
paragraph from the Zanesville Aurora, which con- 


tains some few particulars of the life of Mr. For- | 


| braced and kissed her in the presence of the whole 


rest which are entirely new to us, and we pre- 
sume to most of ourreaders. Our first recollec- 
tions of Mr. F. go back some eighteen or twenty 
years, when he made his first visit to Cincinnati 
in the character of a player, and had an engage- 


ment at the old Vauxhall Gardens. It was then | 
understood that he came from Philadelphia, where | 


| one of which is well illustrated in an anecdote 
which occurred a short time ago. He met, whilst 
traveling in a crowded stage, a lady far advanced 
in years. His goodness of heart, and truly polite 
disposition, induced him to assist her, by a lively 
course of conversation, to while away pleasantly 
the tedious hours of the travel, A casual intima- 
tion that she was from the West, excited the in- 
terest of Mr. Forrest, and a few subsequent in- 
quiries apprised him of the fact that she was the 
widow of his deceased patron in New Orleans. 
In the ecstasy of the moment, and with all the en- 
thusiasm of early affection and gratitude, he em- 


company. He soon learned that her husband had 


| died very poor; and when the stage arrived at 


| New-York, with his characteristic liberality, he 


presented her a check upon one of the city banks 
for a thousand dollars.”’ 


he had been a printer, and abandoned the com- | 


posing-stick for the buskin. 


somewhat with these recollections: 
““Who is Epwin Forrest? We will tell you. 


5 
The reminiscences 
of the Aurora, which are given below, conflict | 


NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Our Nationat ANNIVERSARY.—Every reflect- 


Many years ago, when Ohio was yet a wilderness, ing person must have observed with regret, the 
the father of Mr. Forrest emigrated to Butler disposition which has long been apparent through- 


county, in this State, a poor, but respectable and 


| out the United States, to get up party commemo- 
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rations of the Anniversary Day of our National _a paper on “Ohio,” in the last number of the North 
Independence. We have ever looked upon this | American Review, says in substance: “ We are 
as one of the worst “signs of the times.” The j here startled with the information, that but half a 
Fourth-of-July is the Great Jubilee of the Ameri- | century has passed since the first settlements of 
can People; and they should go up to its annual | the whites were made in that State.” Startled, 
observance unitedly and rejoicingly, and with |eh? Well, the progress of Ohio, as implied in 
high anthems, and songs of thank fulness, and re | this fact, may be something new to the New-York- 
countings of the toils and dangers of the Fathers | ers, but out here in the West we have long since 
of the Republic, and new offerings to lay upon the | ceased to look upon it as a marvel; and with all 
altar of Freedom, and a high purpose to preserve |Our tolerance and amiability we are somewhat 
unimpaired the great legacy bequeathed us by | prone to regard that man as behind the age in 
the immortal men of our Revolution. And this | which he lives, who indulges in such exclamations 
was the fashion among the immediate descendants | as that which we have quoted from the American, 








ofthe American Patriots; but the fashions of this 
earth are ever passing away, and this is rapidly 
going with them. Let us hope, and pray, and 
strive, foritsreturn. Touching this matter there 
isa good common sense paragraph in a late num- 
ber of the *“ Defiance Banner,” a handsome and 
well-conducted paper which has lately been start- 


when the West is brought before his mental vi- 
| sion. Of a similar character is a late paragraph 
\in the New-York Star, wherein we are told, as if 
‘it were something wonderful, that *“*A number of 
spirited young gentlemen in Buffalo, have re- 
| cently formed themselves into a musical band,””»— 
| A musical band away out in the backwoods of 




























ed at the seat of justice of Williams county, Ohio. | North America, among the Indians and their cou- 
It is a reference to the proceedings at a celebra- | sins the bears, and panthers, and wolves, and wild- 
tion of the fourth ultimo, at Defiance, an account | cats? and where the men are confessedly consti- 
of which is given in its columns, and is as follows: | tuted half-horse and half-alligator? Prodigious! 

“Should persons at a distance be ataloss to |Such exclamations and paragraphs are common 
kaow why so little of party politics is to be found things in the papers of the Atlantic States. Peo- 
in the volunteer toasts at our late celebration, we | ple east of the Alleghanies appear to have the 
take it upon ourself to inform them that the cele- | most imperfect ideas of the state of society in the 
bration was not a party one. Nor are we certain | Mississippi Valley, and to be singularly ignorant 
that party should ever have any thing to do with | of the great and rapid strides which their country. 
the commemoration of that sacred day. It is a | men here are making in the refinements and lux- 
day on which American feeling and sentiment— uries, as well as the substantial necessaries of ci- 
and American institutions—should be uppermost | Vilized existence. What would the New-York 
in our affections, and nearest our hearts. It is | American think, if we were to tell it that every 
happily a day on which Whigs and Democrats, |child among. us over a dozen years old, knows 
Conservatives and Nullifiers,can bury their dis- | well that the West has become what it is during 
putes, and pay unitedly, the homage of the bo- | the lapse of half a century, and never thinks of 
som’s purest affection to the memory of those | being “startled” at its rapid progress? And what 
worthies, whose toils and blood purchased the in- | would the New-York Star think if we were to tell 
estimable blessings of liberty. It is common or | it, that we of the Ohio Capital can, within any four 
neutral ground, on which all may meet, and meet | or five days, summon to our presence, from the 
in harmony—meet in friendship.” handsome villages and young cities which dot the 

These are the sentiments of a well-toned mind, | earth within a distance of fifty miles around us, 
and we should rejoice to see them more widely | half a score of large and excellent “ musical 
prevalent among the American people of the pre- bands,’ whose instruments are of the costliest and 
sent day. The ‘Glorious Fourth,” as it may be best which the New York market can supply, to 
found designated in the newspapers, and orations, | give zest to our public commemorations, or add 
and letters, and toasts, of our fathers, is manifestly | to the imposing spectacles of the in-gatherings of 
not a proper time for political conventions, or par- | the Democracy and Whiggery of the State? We 
ty bickerings, or divisions of our communities, so | will tell our eastern friends these things, and ma- 
one in the great sentiment of political freedom, in , ny more like them, one of these days; and we now 
interest and in destiny, into squads and factions. | give them notice thereof, that they may stand rea- 
It is the day of all others, when one should be | dy fora “startle, and have their pens in readiness 


in truth and in spirit as the many, and the many | for a “wonderful” paragraph. 
as one. 





Easy Orieinatity.--The New-York Star copies 
IGNORANCE OF THE EAST WITH REGARD TO THE = the London Examiner, a highly laudatory no- 


West.—The New-York American, in alluding to | tice of Sheridan Knowles’s new play, ** Woman’s 
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Wit, or Love’s Disguises.”” This sueducsion is | 
placed side-by-side with Shakespeare’s *¢ Much | 
Ado About Nothing,” and its principal female | 
character, Hero, is compared with the never-to- | 
be-forgotten Beatrice. Upon its “tenderness, vi- 
vacity, and wit, any quantity of praise is ex- | 
pended; and many extracts are given, carefully | 
picked out and duly italicised, to exhibit the ex- | 
cellence and orignality of the poetry. Hereis an) 
example: 


«“ Hero. Whether mine eye with a new spirit sees, 
Or nature has grown lovelier, I know not; 
But ne’er, methinks, was sunset half so sweet! 
He’s down, and yet his glory still appears, 
Like to the memory of a well spent life, 
That’s golden to the last, and when’tis o'er, 
Shines in the witnesses it leaves behind.” 


| 
| 
| 


——————— 


This favored passage may be “a new friend” 
in London, but to the intelligent American reader 
it possesses, at least, “‘an old face,” and a very fa- 
miliar one too. A goodly number of years ago, 
one William Cullen Bryant, a modest verse-maker | 
of some little celebrity in this degenerate country, | 
did write some very beautiful stanzas which he | 
entitled the ‘Old Man’s Funeral;” and a couple | 
of these stanzas do read as follows: 


| told in Rhyme.” 


« Ye sigh not when the sun, his course fulfill’d, 
His glorious course, rejoicing earth and sky, 
In the soft evening, when the winds are still’d, 
Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie, 
And leaves the smile of his departure, spread 
O’er the warm-colored heaven, and ruddy mountain head, 


“Why weep ye then for him who, having won 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest has passed, 
While the soft memory of his virtues, yet 
Lingers, like twilight hues, when the warm sun is set.”’ 


The ingenuity displayed by Mr. Knowles, in re- 
versing the order of Mr. Bryant’s exceedingly 
beautiful and finely poetic comparison, can hard- 
ly be too much admired. This is a species of 
“easy originality,” in which the British Poets of 
the present day much excel. Some eighteen 
months ago, we published in a monthly periodical 
with which we were then connected, a very plea- 
sant effusion, found among the original manuscipts 
of the late Dr. Harney of Kentucky, entitled “Une 
Bagatelle.” It excited but little attention among 
the dispensers of newspaper immortality in this 
country, but traveled across the A‘tlantic, where 
a few verbal alterations were made, the order of a 
few lines reversed, and new birth given to it in the 
much-lauded ‘Metropolitan Magazine” of Cap- 
tain Francis Marryatt. This done, it was return- 
ed to the United States, “a beautiful and original 


paper editors, from Maine to Florida, and every- 
where else, was considered a marvel by those who | 


. 
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were aware of its humble backwoods parentage, 
but were not aware of the superior excellence 
| imparted to American fugitive productions, by a 


| passage across the Atlantic, an adoption by some 


British Bard, a publication in Blackwood, Marryatt 
or Bentley, and thenareturn home. This was 
the second trick of the kind which had been play- 
| ed off upon us; something like a score similar to 
it have been practiced upon our cousin of the 
Knickerbocker; and it is but a little while since 
Mr. Willis’s ‘Burial of Arnold” was consecrat- 
ed to immortality in the same way. Yet who 
would think of comparing an American poem, or 
an American play, or an American novel, or an 
American magazine, to an English ora Scotch 
one? Such an outrage against good taste and 
common sense, as a comparison of the kind, would 
be “trank,’’? and **smell to heaven.’ 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Ir is said that Mr. F. W. Taomas, author of 
| “Clinton Bradshaw,” is about committing to press 
| 4t Cincinnati, the ‘Adventures of a Poet: A Tale 
We have read most of. this pro- 
duction, and can speak of some portions of it in 
terms of high praise. The sentimental, the pathe- 


| tic, the descriptive, the humorous and the satiri- 


cal, alternate with the shifting scenes. The au- 
thor’s fancy possesses a fine vein of satire; and 
when this humor is upon him, he indulges it free- 
ly, and applies the lash with much vigor. Woven 
in with the thread of the narrative, is an occasion- 
al lyric of much beauty, and scattered throughout 


the entire poem, are touches at the times which 
will be felt. 


Mr. Srepuens, the author of “ Incidents of Tra 
vel in Egypt, Arabia Petree, and the Holy Land,” 
has just given to the American public a second 
work, of a character very similar to the first. It 
is entitled “‘ incidents of Travel in Greece, Tur- 
key, Russia and Poland ;”’ andif it equal in gene- 
ral merit the “Incidents” by which it-was prece- 
ded,the reading community will owe many thanks 


to Mr. Stephens, for the gratification he affords 
them. 


‘‘ Burton, or the Sieges,” a new historieal ro- 
mance, founded on the career of Aaron Burr, has 
been published by the Harpers since our last is- 
sue, and is warmly commended in a number of 
the New-York papers. Itis the production of Mr. 
IncRaHAM, author of the “South-West,” and **La- 


| fitte ;?? and from our recollection of these works, 
gem ;” and the way it now “took”? among news-| we doubt not that its merits are great. 


Mr. I, 
holds a pen which is capable of doing much honor 
| to American literature. 
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We acknowledge the reception of a “ Eulogy 
on William M’Millan, Esq.; pronounced at the 


The Hesperian: or, Western Monthly Magazine. 


request of Nove Caesarea Harmony Lodge, No. | 


2, October 28, 1837,” by Mr. Witt1am M. Corry, 
of Cincinnati, but at too late a period to confer 
upon it, this month, other than the present notice. 
Prefixed to this “ Eulogy,” is an interesting ac- 
count of the “‘ Proceedings of said Lodge, in erect- 
ing and dedicating a monument to the memory of 
Brother William McMillan.’ We shall take plea- 
sure in recurring to the whole in our next. 

The Cincinnatians are about getting up a good 
City Library, an institution much needed in the 
commercial emporium of the West. 


made publication of a plan, which strikes us as 
being a very goodone The subscribers are to 


i iati i de : . ° 
be incorporated, the association is to be under |pidly becoming impressed with a sense of the 


the control of a board of twelve Directors, the 


: 
money and books calculated for the Library are | ,, perhaps than any of which we yet even dream, 


to form a stock divided into shares of the value of | 





[ August. 


EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


In addittion to the “Ohio Common School Di- 
rector,’? which is valuable otherwise than as a dis- 
seminator of the ‘*Forms” to be used by the 
county, township, and district officers, in carrying 
into effect the intentions and provisions of our 
new School Law, we have in the State two or 


_ three periodicals devoted to the objects of Popular 


_ | tained, 
A commit- | 


tee appointed for the purpose, has drafted and | 14. attention of the American public with party 


fifty dollars each, which shares are to be trans- | 


ferrable on the books of the association. 
stock, fifty thousand dollars. 

A new tragedy, of American production, is 
about to be produced at one of the New-York 
theaters. It is called “ Athenia of Damascus,” 
and comes from the pen of Mr. Rurvus Dawes, who 
is a scholaranda poet. Several of the New-York 
City editors have had the reading or hearing of it, 
and speak of it in terms of high praise. The New- 
York Star publishes three or four brief extracts 
from it. 
encomiums which have been so freely bestowed 
on the production. That it is a work of much 
merit, however, we have not a doubt; for we know 
Mr. Dawes to be a gentlemen of superior talents, 
A question here, by the way: Have we no mate- 
rielin our own country for dramatic writing ?— 
Payne goes to Rome, Stone to Wales, Bird to 
Spain, Willis to Italy, and now, Dawes away off 
to Damascus! This ought not thus to be, if it can 
be otherwise. It appears to us that there are ma- 
ny passages in the early annals of America, sus- 
ceptible of being wrought into successful and ex- 
cellent plays. Our novelists try at home and suc- 
ceed: why should not our dramatists and pocts? 


Capital 


and sells rapidly. 


| 
' 
i 


i 
| 


Education, which have strong claims upon the 
people for support. Publications of this kind, 
when well conducted, should always be well sus- 
The education of the whole people is 
now, most happily, the great subject which divides 


politics. The people, the whole people, high and 
low, rich and poor, educated and ignorant, are ra- 


vast importance of this subject; and results, great- 


may, through well-directed efforts of the intelli- 
gent and benevolent christian intellects of the 
country, be made to grow out of the present state 
of the public mind. Where a few years ago hun- 
dreds felt and manifested any interest with re- 
spect to Popular Education, thousands, if not tens 


_of thousands, are now awake, anxious, and in- 


} 


quiring. In this state of matters, it is all impor- 
tant that good and correct information should be 


| disseminated among the people, widely and con- 
| tinually; and we know of no other way in which 
this can be so well done, as through the columns 


These are good, but hardly sustain the | 


of such papers as the “Common School Director,” 
the **Pestalozzian,” and the * Educational Dis- 
seminator;” and tothe attention and patronage 
of the people of Ohio, therefore, we earnestly 
commend either or all of these publications. 

The “Director” is published by the authority 


_ of the General Assembly of the State, and conduct- 


ed by the Superintendent of Ohio Common Schools. 


_ It is issued six times a year in neat pamphlet form, 


each number containing matter in quantity equal 


| to from twelve to fifteen pages of the Hesperian. 


The forms which it publishes are indispensable 


| to a right performance of the duties devolving up- 
| on county, township, and district officers; its ed- 
\itorial matter is intelligent and well prepared; 

Mr. Drake's interesting and valuable “History | 
of the Black-Hawk War,” has been well received, 


We understand that the au-. 


thor’s pen is already busy upon a “Life of Tecum- | 
seh,” the materials for which he has been collect- | 


ing at different times for several years. 


A history | 


of the striking and eventful career of the great | 


Shawanee warrior, is a capital subject for the 


pen ofa western writer; and in Mr. Drake’s abili- | 


ty to doit justice, we have full faith. 


and its selections are made with much care. 
The price is fifty cents for the six numbers pub- 
lished in the course of a year; and to every fami- 
ly in the State, which takes an interest in, or de- 
sires to be awakened with regard to, the subject 
of Popular Education, it is well worth double that 
sum. 

Room does not permit us to more than name the 
“Pestalozzian,” and the “Disseminator.”? We 


_shall refer to them hereafter. 
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